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PREFACE. 


A few months ago the following question 
appeared in the Notes and Queries Column of 
the Somerset County Herald :— 


LocaL FLOWER NAMES are often very apt 
and expressive. I recently heard the Michael- 
mas Daisy called ‘‘ Farewell Summer.” Can 
any reader of the Notes and Queries Column 
kindly tell me whether a collection of local 
ae names has been published in Somerset ? 


I hope it is no breach of confidence to say that 
the gentleman who made this enquiry is one who 
takes very great interest in all matters relating 
to the county of Somerset. I do not pretend to 
know what was his purpose in asking this question, 
but I have a suspicion that one of his objects, at 
any rate, was to elicit and to emphasise the fact 
that no such list of flower names has ever been 
published for this county, and possibly he had 
a faint hope that by thus calling attention to 
the matter in the columns of this paper, some- 
body might be stimulated to take up the work. 
lf he had any such hope the querist can con- 
gratulate himself upon having attained his object, 
in so far as the list of local names of flowers which 
I have compiled and of which I print the first 
instalment to-day can be regarded as carrying 
out his ideas. In spite of its many shortcomings 
(of which I am only too conscious), I believe this 
list is by far the most complete of its kind that 
has ever been attempted in this part of England, 
and its compilation is a direct result of the inser- 
tion of the question quoted above. 

It is only fair to myself and to others that I 
should confess at once that my own knowledge 
of these local names as well as of botany, 
etymology, and every other subject that is 
necessary for the intelligent compiling of such a 
list is very limited, and in undertaking this work 
I have been almost entirely dependent upon the 
help of others, the total number of persons who 
have assisted in compiling this list amounting 
to many hundreds, both old and young. The 
foundation of the list was a very fine collection 
of replies to popular competitions received at 
different times over a period of 12 or 15 years 
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from readers of the four papers owned by the 
proprietors of the Somerset County Herald, in 
which prizes were offered for tne best lists 
of the mot interesting local names of flowers 
used in the district in which the competitor 
resided. All the lists received in each of these 
competitions were carefully pigeon-holed, but no 
attempt was made to use them in any way until 
the question quoted above induced me tostart get- 
ting the many hundreds of names they contained 
intosomething like order. An appeal forhelp and 
the offer of further prizes through the columns of 
the Company’s four newspapers in November 
last brought in some hundreds of new names 
to be added to the list, and at the same time 
made it very evident that there were hundreds 
of other local names still to be obtained if one 
could only find the means of getting them. I 
thereupon approached a large number of school- 
masters and mistresses in different parts of the 
county with a view to securing their interest and 
help in collecting such local names from their 
scholars, and although by far the greater part of 
those to whom I appealed ignored my letters 
entirely, a number of masters and mistresses 
were kind enough to bring my request before 
their boys and girls, from many of whom I 
received exceedingly interesting and useful lists 
of names. Unfortunately my helpers, both old 
and young alike, were not always absolutely 
reliable in the information they gave, and my 
own knowledge of the plants and of their local 
names—particularly those in distant parts of 
the county to which I was a stranger—has in 
many cases not been sufficient for me to be quite 
sure of my ground in including some of these 
local names in my list and in attaching to them 
the scientific names of the plants which I believe 
were intended by the senders. I have thought 
it well, however, after exercising every possible 
care, to include for the present a number of 
names which I cannot myself guarantee, but 
which are given upon the authority of corres- 
pondents in the districts which I have named ; 
and I hope that many readers of this paper who 
are interested in the subject may be able to con- 
firm—or, if necessary, to correct—some of these 
names, with regard to which my present informa- 
tion is not as complete or as satisfactory as I 
would wish. Several of the best botanists in 
the county have very kindly promised to look 
through proofs of myl st beicre it appears inthe 
paper, and I have no doubt that their greater 
knowledge of the subject and the fact that they 
are familiar with the local names used in the 
different parts of the county in which they reside 
will not only add considerably to the length of 
my original list, but will save me from making 
any serious mi:takes into which without their 
assistance I might possibly have fallen. 
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Some czilics may e-mplain that my list inciudes 
many names wnoich are of a generai rather than 
of a locel character. My answer is that in com- 
piling this lit I have tried to serve a double 
purpose—not simply to collect and to preserve 
some of the mo:t interesting of our purely 
Somerset folk-names, but also to assist as far 
as I am able the proverbial “‘ man in the street ”’ 
and the boys and girls in our village schools to 
learn the correct names of many of the flowers 
in which they are interested, but which at present 
are only known to them under som* popular 
name either local or general. As a rule I have 
included in this list only names wWuich have 
acquired a certain local interest through having 
been sent me by correspondents living in the 
district I am attempting to cover, or Which I 
have obtained from local glossaries. I know that 
our larger dictionaries and botanical works con- 
tain many hundreds of popular names of flowers 
which are in more or less general use, and of old 
English names which are now more or less 
obsolete, which would have enormously increased 
the length of my list if lhad thought fit to include 
th m, but broadly speaking I have left al! such 
names alone, except in those cases in which local 
readers have apparently been familiar with—and 
sufficiently interested in—any such name to insert 
it in the lists they have sent me. 

I had several reasons for including a number 
of names from the adjacent parts of Devon, 
Dorset, and Wiits. In the first p'ace I had 
collected some hundreds of names from readers 
living in those border districts, and thought it 
a pity not to make any use of them, especially 
having regard to the fact that some of them 
had never before been published, and in many 
cases they supplement or throw additional light 
upon the names used in Somerset. Further, the 
best and most useful lists of local flower names 
that I could trace as having been published in 
this part of England were the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend’s ‘‘ Devonshire Plant Names ” and those 
given in the “Glossary of Wiltshire Wozds’”’ 
by Mr. G. E. Dartnell and the Rev. E. H. Goddard. 
Both these works have been a great help to me 
in promnne my own list. Mr. Edward Vivian, 
of owbridge, who lives within two or three 
miles of the Somerset border, kindly sent me a 
carefully-compiled list of about 500 names used 
in that district, a large percentage of them being 
in use over a fairly wide area extending well into 
the county of Somerset. Residents in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frome and throughout East Someyset 
generally would probably d that they had 
far more names in common with Mr. Vivian than 
with any list of equal length which might be com- 
piled at, say, Wellington or Dulverton, which, 
although in this county, would have much 
more in common with the names of East Devon. 
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1 have myself lived for over 35 years within a 
mile of the Dorset border, but more than 50 
miles away from Minehead or Portishead in my 
own county, and the names given by the Rev. 
Wm. Barnes and Mr. J. C. Mansetl-Pleydell and 
others in Dorset lists are much more familiar 
to me and to many other peopie in South and 
East Somerset than many of the names given by 
Mr. F. T. Elworthy in his masterly ‘“* Word-book 
of West Somerset.” 

Readers who are in any way interested in these 
local flower names are strongly cdvised to cut 
out the columns week by week as they appear 
in the paper and to preserve them for future 
reference. The Glossary which commences this 
week will extend over several months, and as 
soon as it is complete I hope to publish an Index 
to it in which all the scientific names quoted in 
the Glossary will be arranged in alphabetical 
order. Opposite each scientific name will be given 
the whole of the local names for that particular 
plant which have appeared in the Glossary, and 
this arrangement should prove both interesting 
and helpful to the learner and the expert alike. 
For instance, areader knows a flower by no other 
name than ‘‘ Adam and Eve.”’ A reference to 
the Glossary will show him that this name is 
given to five different plants, amongst them being 
Arum maculatum and Orchis mascula. If he turns 
to the Index he wil! find under the heading Arum 
maculatum probably at least 50 or 60 other local 
names for this one plant, and by going back to 
as many as he pleases of these other local names 
in the Glossary he will learn much more about 
the plant to which they are applied. Similarly 
under the heading Orchis mascula he would pro- 
bably find a dozen local names given for this 
plant, and by referring to these names in the 
Glossary he would acquire additional information. 

Acting upon the advice of several of the best 
known botanists in the county, I have adopted 
as my standard for the scientific names of our 
British wild flowers the latest (10th) edition of 
the London Catalogue of British Plants (1908), 
which I have followed as closely as possible. 

Before the type is distributed a limited number 
of reprints will be made, and as soon as publica- 
tion is complete in the columns of the newspaper, 
the Proprietors, I hope, will issue the full Glossary 
and Index in book form at a price not exceeding 
5s, and possibly less. May I add that in any case 
I myself shall not profit by it in any way. The 
work I have done in this connection has been a 
labour of love for which I have not received and 
do not wish to receive any reward whatever 
beyond the satisfaction of having done this little 
for my native county in the hope of interesting 
other Somerset people in its beautiful flowers 
and in its folk-names for them. So far as the 
Company are concerned, the cost of collecting 
and publishing this vast amount of material 
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will greatly exceed any sum they may hope to 
receive from the sale of the book, and I trust, 
therefore, that any reader who is able to add 
in any way to the completeness or correctness 
of this list will not refrain from doing so through 
fear that by so doing he may be contributing to 
the Proprietors’ or to my own gain. 

** For Somerset’s sake ’’ I appeal to readers who 
are interested in this subject to be good enough to 
send me from time to time additions, corrections, 
or suggestions which may occur to them. The 
list I am hoping to print will be very far from 
being a perfect list, and I claim for it nothing 
more than that it is a contribution towards a 
more worthy Glossary for our county, which 
I hope may some day be compiled by an abler 
man, with a wider knowledge of the subject and 
other sources of information besides those upon 
which I have been able to draw. But Somerset 
is a large county, and (as my list shows) these 
local names differ very widely in different parts 
of it, and it is impossible for any one man to com- 
pile a complete list without generous help from 
correspondents in every corner in the county. 
I claim to have made my contribution towards 
the formation of a Somerset Glossary of plant 
names, and I hope that many of our readers who 
take any interest in the subject—and who amongst 
them.does not ?—will assist in the work by making 
such additions as they may be able. 


MAy 2lst, 1921. 
A. S. MACMILLAN. 


Lis ARS 
NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL’ 

GARDEN 


POPULAR NAMES 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c., 


As used in the County of Somerset and the 
adjacent parts of Devon, Dorsst and Wilts. 


rf AARON’S BEARD. (1) The targe flowered St. 
John’s Wort, Hypericum calycinum; so named 
from the bundles of stamens, which have a very 
beard-like appearance. Commonly calle?! ‘* Ro e 
of Shar n.”’ 

(2) A white-flowered plant of Chinese origin, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, largely grown in the West 
of England in pots, and known by a variety of 
names, including Spider-piant and Strawberry 
plant, from the way in which the young plants 
hang on their runners over the sides of the flower 
pot. Othe” Iccal n: mes are Moth:r cf Th usands, 
Greeping Sailo , Old Ma .’s B ard, and Wandering 
Jew 

(3) In N.W. Wilts the heads of the Crow 
Garlic Allium vineale, with the stiff young leaves 
growing out of the bulbils. 

A correspondent at Compton (between 


Yeovil and Sherborne) informs me that the name . 


is given in that district to the Monkshood, Aconi- 
tum Napellus. 


AARON’S FLANNEL. Great Mulleir, Verbascum 
Thapsus (Melplash, Dorset). 


_ AARON’S PRIDE. London Pride, Saxifraga 
umbrosa. I have this name only from the Head- 
master o° Sexey’s Sch o', who received it from a 
Clevedon !ad. 


AARON’S Rov. Fairly general name for (1) 
Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus 
- (2) Common Golden Rod, Solidago Virgaurea. 

(3) The various garden varieties of Tritoma 
or Kniphofia, more commonly known as Red Hot 
Poker or Flame flower. 

(4) Several correspendents give the name as 
being applied to Common Agrimony, Agrimonia 
EBupatoria. 

ABBEY. A Somerset name for the Great White 
Poplar, Populus alba. <A corruption of the Dutch 
name Abeel, which was introduced with the tree 
from Holland in Evelyn’s time. 


ABELE 0: ABLE TREE. The White Poplar as 
above. : 
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ABRICOCK. A very common Somerset form 
of Apricot, Armeniaca vulgaris. Gerard (1636) 
said ‘“ The fruit is named in England Abrecoke, 
Aprecock, and Aprecox.’’ .Miller in his Kalendar 
1733, calls it APRICOCK. 

ACORN TREE. A number of correspondents 
at Paulton give m2 this as the local name for the 
Oak, Quercus Robur. 


ADAM AND EvE. A fairly general name for 
(1) One of our commonest English orchises, the 
Early Purple, Orchis mascula; and 

(2) also for the Spotted Orchis, Orchis maculata. 
According to Craven the name is given to the 
two tubers of the plant, which to the fanciful 
were held, singly, to resemble the human figure, 
and, together, to suggest the first parents of our 
race. 

(3) The name is also frequently applied to 
the Wild Arum ov Cuckoo pint, Arum maculatum. 

(4) Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trowbridge, and 
a correspondent at Ilton inform me that in those 
districts the name is given to the Monkshood, 
Aconitum Napellus. 

(5) My Iltoa correspondeat says the name 
is also given to the Common Lungwort, Pul- 
monaria officinalis. 

ADAM AND EVE IN THE BOWER. A _ corres- 
pondent at Winsham gives me this as one of the 
local names for the Dead Nettle. 


ADAM’S FLANNEL. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 


ADAM’S NEEDLE. (1) The popular name of the 
genus Yucca, paiticalarly Y. filamentosa, which 
is sometimes called ADAM’S NEEDLE AND THREAD 
on account of the leaves bearing threadlike 
fibres on their margins. 

(2) Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’ Comb, 
Scandix Pecten-Veneris. 


ADDER’S FLOwmRS. Several correspondents, 
mostly in the Chard and East Devon districts, 
give this as a local name for 

(1) The Kariy Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(2) Spotted Orchis, Orchis maculata. 

(3) Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta. 

(4) Red Campion, Lychnis dioica. 


ADDER’S Foop. A name given to the red 
berries of a number of plants, which aie poisonous 
or supposed to be so, parti:ularly to those of 
the Wild Arum, the Iris, Bryoiy, &c. The 
word Adder in this and most of the following 
names has sothiig to oo with snakes 7nd reptiles 
atall. It is neither more nog less then the Anglo- 
Saxon word aitor, which mens “‘ poison.”’ Attor- 
berries, meaning Poison-beiries (the very name 
is still ased in Sussex) was changed fist to Adder 
- Berries, then to Adder’s Food or Adder’s Meat, 
and finally in many cases to Snake’s Food. 
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ADDER’s GRASS. Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. 

ADDER’S MEAT. In addition to being com- 
monly applied to the red berries mentioned 
under ADDER’s Foop, this is a very general 
name for 

(1) The Greater S!itchwort, Stellaria Holostea ; 
Dr. Downes informs me that in Cornwall children 
think they are sure to be bitten by an adder if 
they gather the Stitchwort. 

(2) Also for the Wild Arum, Arwm maculatum ; 

(3) Mr. Wevell, of Stogursey, tells me in 
that district the name is applied to the Wild 
Parsley. (Probably Anthriscus sylvestris or 
Caucalis Anthriscus.) 

ADDER’s Moutus. (1) Several correspondents 
give this as a local name for the Wild Blue (or 
Stinking) Iris, Iris fetidissima. 

(2) A correspondent at Chard gives this as 
a local name for the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. 

ADDER’S TONGUE. (1) The general Eaglish 
name for the fern Ophioglossum vulgatum, so called 
*“* Because out of every leaf it sendeth forth a 
kind of pestal, like unto an adder’s tongue; it 
cureth [on the doctrine of signatures] the biting 
of serpents.”’ Coles, Adam in Eden, p. 558. 
The scientific name Ophioglossum is a compound 
of two Greek words meaning “ Serpent’s tongve.” 

(2) In West Somerset the same is frequently 
applied to the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. I also have this name fiom a cuorres- 
pondent at Uplyme 

(3) In Devon and parts of Dorset the Early 
Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(4) The common Hart’s Tongue fern, Phyllitis 
Scolopendrium. 

(5) In South-West Wilts the Twayblade, 
Listera ovata. 

(6) ‘The Rev. Hilderic Friend says in Devon- 
shire the name is given to the Arrowhead, Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia, and that the old people say that 
a cupful of tea every day made of nine leaves of 
this plant to a pint of water boiled together is 
a good strengthening medicine if taken in spring 
and autumn. 

ADDERWoRT. The Snakeweed or Bistort, 
Polygonum Bistorta, from its writhed roots. 

AEROPLANES. The winged fruit of the 
Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-platanus. I have had 
this name sent me by school boys from a great 
many different parts of Somerset, and I regard it 
as a rather remarkable illustration of the ready 
way in which they apply up-to-date and appro- 
priate names to natural objects. 

AFTER GRAss. The grass which grows after 
the hay is gone. It is not a second crop to be 
mown, but to be fed.—F. T. ELworrtuHy. 

Commonly called EE-GRAss in East Somerset 
and Wilts. 
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AGGERMONY. A West Somerset coriuption of 
** Agrimony,” Agrimonia Eupatoria. | 


AGLEAF. Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


AGLET. The haw or fruit of the Hawthorn 
Crataegus. monogyna. 

The catkins of the Hazel, Corylus Avellana, 
are called Aglets in Gerard’s Herbal. 


Arts. The beard of barley when broken off 
from the grain. The individual husks of any 
corn are also called Ails. The term is only 
applied to the separated spear or husk—never 
when still attached to the grain.—F. T. 
ELWoRTHY. MHollyband has “ the EILEs or beard 
upon the eare of corne.”’ 


ALDERDRAUGHT or ALDERDROTS. Corres- 
pondents at Horton and South Petherton give 
this as local name of the Cow-parsnip. Heracleum 
Sphondylium, more commonly called Eltrot or 
Hogweed. 


ALE-CostT or ALECOAST. An old English name 
for the common Costmaty, Tanacetum vulgare 
or Balsamita. The name was given because the 
plant was formerly put into ale. 


ALE-Hoor. A fairly general name for the 
Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea, given to the plant 
because it was formerly used in making ale. 


ALEXANDERS or ALISANDERS. The Horse 
Parsley, Smyrnium Olusatrum. It has been sug- 
gested that the name ‘“ Alexanders ”’ is probably 
due to the fact that one of the earlier names of 
the plant was ‘“ Parsley of Macedon,’’ which 
was Alexander’s country. Another suggestion 
is that it is a corruption of its scientific name 
Olusatrum, which is Latin for ‘* black pot herb.” 
The plant was formerly cultivated instead of 
celery. 

ALISON or Atysson. An English form of 
Alyssum. The name is said to be derived from 
two Greek words meaning ‘“‘no dog madness,”’ 
because the ancients used the plant as a remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog. 

ALL-BONES. Geeater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea. ‘* All-bones”’ is a free and easy transla- 
tion of the scientific name Holostea, which is taken 
from the Greek. The name is given to the 
Stitchwort on account of the brittleness of its 
stalks. In Cheshire it is called Break-bones, 
from theic snapping off at the joints. 


ALLELUIA. The Wood _ Sorrel, Ozalis 
Acetosella. From its blossoming between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, the season at which the Psalms 
were sung which end with that word, viz 
those from the 113th to the 117th inclusive. 
It bears the same name in German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish for the same reason. The 
name is met with in 15th century manuscripts 
in the Bodleian. 
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ALLER. The Alder tree, Alnus rotundifolia, is 
nearly always so called in West Somerset. Dr. 
Prior says this local form is the original and more 
proper form of the name, which comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon; the ‘‘d” has been inserted for 
euphony. 


ALL-Goop. Mercury Goosefoot, Chenopodium 
Bonus-Henricus. An old name given to the 
** Good King Henry ”’ Goosefoot (sometimes called 
‘* English Mereury’’) on account of its excellent 
qualitiesasaremedy and anescualent. Its Dutch, 
German, and French names have the same 
meaning See Goop KING HENRY. : 


AuL-HEAL. (1) Great Wild (or Cat’s) Valerian, 
Valeriana officinalis. It owes its popular name 
to the fact that until comparatively recent years 
country people commonly used the leaves as an 
application to wounds. 

(2) Perhaps the name ALL-HEAL or CLOWN’s 
ALL-HEAL is more generally given to the Marsh 
Woundwort, Stachys palustris, whick Gerarde 
praised as healing “* grievous and mortal wounds.”’ 
He says be derived his knowledge of its powers 
from a clown, who cured a wound with it in a 
week, which wold have sequired forty days with 
balsam itself ; hence he called the plant ‘‘ Clown’s 
All-heal ”’ or ‘*‘ Clown’s Woundwort.”’ 

(3) An old name for the Mistletoe, Viseum 
album. Dr. Downes informs me that in the 
neighbourhood of Ilminster the Mistletoe is some- 
times called ‘‘ Churchman’s Greeting,” and he 
raises the question whether the old name for the 
Mistletoe was not therefcre ALL HAI rather than 
ALL HBAL. ; é ; 

(4) The name is sometimes given to the 
Common S2f-heal, Prunella vulgaris, which is 
still known also by some cf its old names of 
Carpenter’s Herb, Sicklewort, Hookweed, &c., 
which allude to its uses as a vulnerary; and 
many cases are recorded by cld herbalists in 
which wounds inflicted by sickles, seythes, and 
other sharp instruments were healed by its use. 

(5) A correspondent at Stoke-under-Ham 
gives me this as a local name for the Dead Nettle, 
Lamium. 


ALL Rot. Mr. H. A. Bending, of Shoscombe 
(near Bath) informs me that this is one of the 
names given in that distict to the Cow Parsnip, 
Heracleum Sphondylium, in other parts of 
Somerset called Eltrot (of which the above name 
is a corruption) or Limperscrimp. 


ALL SEED. A name given to a yariety of small 
weeds bearing a large number of seeds. Probably 
most commonly given to 

(1) The Four leaved All-seed, Polycarpon 
tetraphyllum, of which the scientific name comes 
—_ the Greek and means “‘ Four-leaved many- 

ruit.”’ 
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(2) The Thyme-leaved Flax-seed, Radiola 
Linoides. 

(3) A plant that formerly bore this name was 
the Common Knct-grass, Polygonum aviculare. 

(4) The Many-seeded Goosefoot, Chenopodium 
polyspermum. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. Swedish Clover, Trifolium 
hybridum. So called from its growing abundantly 
in the parish of Alsike, near Upsala, ia Sweden. 

ALTROT. Cow-parsnip, or Hogweed, Heracleum 
Sphondylium. Perhaps more commonly called 
Eltrot in East Somerset, and Limperscrimp in 
West Sometset. 

AMERICAN CREEPER. Trop@olum peregrinum. 
In his Devonshire Plant Names the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend says ‘‘ There is some confusion iv the use 
of the trivial name of this plant. In Somerset- 
shire this handsome climber is called CANARY 
CREEPER, as though it belonged to the Canary 
Isles.” But the term ‘‘ Canary ”’ surely refers to 
the bright yellow colour of the flowers and not to 
any supposed origin of the plant! Mr. T. W. 
Cowan informs me that it is also called CANARY 
BIRD FLOWER, and that it comes from Peiu and 
Mexico. é 

AMERICAN Linac. The Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber, is so called in Devon. In 
many parts of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts it is 
known by no cther name than Kiss-ME-QUICK. 

ANGEL FLOWER. A correspondent at Sccke- 
under-Ham gives me this as a lecal name for the 
Common Yarrow, Achillea Millefolium. 


ANGEL GABRIEL. Several correspondents at 
South Petherton inform me that this name is 
there given to the Tiger Lily, Lilium tigrinum. 


ANGELS. (1) Correspondents at Symondsbury 
and Monkton Wyld, near Charmcuth, inform me 
that this name is there given to the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. 

(2) Winged seeds of the Sycamore, Acer 
Pseudo-platanus (Mells). 


ANGELS AND DEvints. A gereral name in this 
part of England for the Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum. Mrs. Day, of North 
Petberton, tells me the light parts of the flowers 
are the Angels and the dark part the Devils. 


ANGELS’ EyEs. A name given in some parts 
of this district to the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamedrys, more commonly called 
Bigps’ Eyes. 


_ ANGLER’S FLOWER. A correspondent at Imin- 
ster gives me this as a local name for the Water 
Figwort, Scrophularia aquatica. 


Ass’s Foot. Several correspondents send me 
this old name for the Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara. 
Its popular name in France has the same meaning. 
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ANGEL’s TEARS. A South Petherton corres- 
pondent gives this as a local name for the Star of 
Bethlehem, by which I presume she means 
Ornithogalum umbellatum, although in Somerset 
the name ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem ” is applied to 
several othee flowers. . 


ANGEL’S TPUMPET. (1) The Common Thorn- 
apple, Datura Stramonium. 

(2) Also to the flowers of Brugmansia sua- 
veolens—a cultivated plaut of the Nightshade 
family. 

ANISE. (1) The real Anise is Pimpinella 
anisum. The fruits (aniseed) are used fo: 
flavouring, &c. 

(2) This is one of several names given in this 
part of England to the favourite rockery plant, 
Alyssum maritimum, frequently called SWrET 
ALIcE. The change from “1” to” “a sage 
vice-versa is not uncommon in Somerset, where we 
say ‘“‘ chimley ” for ‘‘ chimney ” and “ snag ”’ for 
‘slag’? (a sloe). 

(3) The name is also given to the Myrrh, 
Myrrhis odorata, an aromantic garden plant. 


APOSTLES. Several correspondents at Thorne 
St. Margaret give me this as a local name for the 
Star of Bethlehem. I presume they refer to 
Ornithogalum wmbellatum, although the name 
‘* Star of Bethlehem” is given in Somerset to 
several other flowers, particularly to the Greater 
Stitchwort. 

APPLE BLossom. See ‘“‘ Apple Shrub.”’ 


APPLE PIE. A very common name for the 
flowers of the Willow Herb, both the Great Hairy, 
Epilobium hirsutum, and the Rose Bay, #. 
angustifolium. 


APPLE SHRUB. The Weigelia rosea, no doubt 
so called from ube likeness of its flowers to apple 
blossom. The plant has soon become naturalised, 
for Dr. Prior says it was only introduced from 
China in 1855. It is now one of our commonest 
flowering shrubs. F. T. Eiworruy (written in 
1888). Mr. T. W. Cowan kindly informs me that 
the generic name has since been changed to 
Diervilla, and that the plant was introduced into 
England in the year 1844. 


APSE. A name general throughout the South 
and West cf England for the Aspen, Populus 
tremula. The late Mr. F. T. Elworthy says 
‘Here is a good example of corruption hy the ° 
literary dialect, while the much-abused Hodge 
has retained the true form.’’ There is a tradition 
that the Cross was made of the wood of this tree, 
but the same story is attached to many other 
plants. 

ARBALE. Mr. F. T. Elworthy says this is the 
only name in West Somerset for the White 
Poplar, Populus alba. See ABBEY. 
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ARB RABBITS or ARBROBERT. A _ corruption 
of the name Herb Robert, the common Wild 
Geranium, Geranium Robertianum. The late Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy quotes a man as saying ‘‘ We 
calls em sparrow-birds, but the proper name’s 
ARB RABBITS.” 


ARCHANGEL. (1) The Yellow Dead Nettle or 
Weasel Snout, Lamium Galeobdolon. Also aprlied 
to ; 

(2) The White ‘Dead Nettle, Zamiwmn album ; 
and 

(3) The Red Dead Nettle, Lamium purpureum. 

(4) The garden Angelica, Archangelica 
officinalis. 

ARRIsH. A stubble of any kind after the crop 
is gone. 


ARROW Rot. Mr. H. A. Bending, of Shoscombe 
(near Bath) gives this as one of the names applied 
in that district to the Cow-parsnip or Eltrot, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. It is obviously a 
corruption of ALDERTROT, which see. 


ARROW Root. The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum. So called from the fact that 
Portland sago or arrowsoot was made from the: 
tubers of this plant. 


ARSE-SMART. Water Pepper, Polygonum hydro- 
piper. The plant owes its local name to. the 
irritating effect of its leaves. 

ARTs. A name used in South-West Wilts and 
some parts of Hast Somerset for the Whortle- 
berry, Vaccinium Myrtilivs, known in West 
Somersct as ‘‘ Worts.”” A correspondent at 
Donhead writes: ‘‘ The Semley end of Donhead 
Cliff grows ‘arts’ in abundance, and. is called 
‘“A-t Hill.’ The Ordnance Survey map has 
corrected (?) this into ‘ Hart Hill,’ but ‘ Art Hill’ 
is its proper name. A local industry is to go 
“arting ’ in the proper season ofthe year.”’ 


ASS-SMABT. Sce ARSE-SMART. . 


AsH CANDLES or ASH KEys. © The seed vessels © 
of the Ash ‘Tree, Fraxinus excelsior. 


ASH-WEED or ACH-WEED.: An old, but still fairly 
generalnameforthecommon Goutweed, gopodium 
Podagaria, of which Culpepper says ‘“‘ Neither is 
it to be supposed Goutweed hath its name for 
nothing ; but upon experiment to heal the gout 
and sciatica; as also joint-aches and other cold 
griefs. The very bearing of which about one ° 
easeth the paio of the gout, and defends him that ~ 
bears it from the disease.” , 


AsHY PoKER. A Tisbury correspondent gives 
this as a local name for the Hoary Plantain, 
Plantago media. . 

Aunt Betsy. A Watchet correspondent tells 
me that the: “‘ Crane’s bill’—he does not say 
which of the Crane’s bills—is called by this name 
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in that district. Mr. T. W. Cowan kindly 
suggests probably Geranium columbinum, which is 
plentiful at Watchet. 

AUNTIE Potiy. A play upon the name 
Polyanthus. Used by young people in many parts 
cf the county. 

AUSTRALIAN Grass. A Somersetshire name 
for Pampas Grass, Gynerium argenieum. 

AUTUMN CROCUS. The Meadow Saffron, 
Colchicum autumnale. 

Av EN Avy (= Half-and-Half). A correspondent 
at Stoke-under-Ham gives me this as a local 
name for Haws or fruit of the Hawthorn, 
Crategus monogyna 

BaA Lamps. (1) Several young people at 
Evershot tell me that in that district this name ’ 
is given to the White Clover, Trifolium repens. 

(2) The name is more generally given to the 
catkins of the hazel, Corylus Avellana. 


Baa LAmsBs’ Tatts. Same as ‘‘ Baa Lambs.’ (2) 


BABE AND CANDLE. A_ correspondent at 
Dunster gives this as a local name for the Fumitory 
Fumaria officinalis, but I think there is possibly 
some confusion between this name and ‘‘ Babe 
in the Cradle,’’ by which the flower is known in 
other districts. 

BABEIN THE CRADLE. (1) Common Fumitory, 
Fumaria officinalis. 

(2) Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 

BABES IN THE CRADLE. Water Figwort,. 
Scrophularia aquatica. 

BABES IN THE Woop. A correspondent at 
Hawkehurch (Devon) gives me this as a local 
name for the Lesser Stitchwirt, Stellaria 
graminea. 

BABIES IN THE ORADLE. Snapdragon, Antir- 
rhinum majus—from oie correspondent only at 
Monkton Wyld. 

BaBy CAKES. Correspondents in the Ottery 
St. Mary district give me this as a lccal name for 
the Shining Crane’s-hill, Geranium lucidum. 
BABY INTHE CRADLE. See BABE in the CRADLE 
2). 

BaBy’s BONNET. The Sweet Pea, Lathyrus 
odoratus (Aller). 

Basy’s BREATH. The Gauze flower, Gypso- 
phila paniculata. 

Bapy’s CRADLES. Sainfoin, Onobrychis sativa 
(Leigh, Dorset). 

BaBy’s Per. Common Daisy, Bellis perennis 
(Muchelney and Aller districts). 


BaBy’s PINAFORE. A_ correspondent near 
Axminster gives this as a local name for the Herb. 
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Robert, Geranium Robertianum. “A number of 
correspondents in the Chard and S.E. Devon 
districts give the somewhat similar name DoLLy’s 
APRON for the same plant. 


BaBy’s RatTrie. (1) Yellow Rattle, Rhin- 
anthus Crista-galli. 

(2) Common Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 

(3) A correspondent at Axminster gives this 
as a local name for the crested Cow-wheat, 
Melampyrum cristatum, but I think it possible 
there is some confusion in that district between 
this plant and the Yellow Rattle (see 1 above), as 
I gather both names are given rather freely to 
either of the two plants. 


Basy’s SHoxrs. (1) Common Bugle, Ajuga 
reptans (S.W. Wilts). 
(2) Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Mucheiney). 


Baccy. Plantain, Plantago. The stringy ieaves 
are supposed to bear some resemblance to tobacco 
(Keinton Mandeville). 


Baccy Lamps. The catkins of the Hazel, 
Corylus Avellana (Mells). See Baa Lamps’ Tats. 


Baccy Pant. Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara. 
This aame has been sent me by one South Pether- 
ton correspondent only, but the name is pro- 
bably not uncommon in view of the facts that 
for nearly 2,000 years the plant has been smoked 
through a reed to relieve pain, and the leaves 
are said to form the basis of the British herb 
tobacco. 


BACHELOR’s Buttons. A name which has 
been applied to a large number of flowers chiefly 
on account of their button-like shape and appear- 
ance. Dr. Prior says the name is given to several 
flowers ‘‘from their similitude to the jagged 
cloathe buttons, antiently worne in this king- 
dom” according to Johnson’s Gerarde, p. 472, 
but ascribed by other wiiters to “a habit of 
country fellows to carry them in their pockets 
to divine their success with their sweethearts.” 
Britten gave a list of 17 plants so named, 
but he did not by any means exhaust their 
number. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives eight plants 
to which the name is applied in Devon, but he 
does not include either of the two plants to which 
I have found it most frequently given in Somer- 
set, viz :— 

(1) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 

(2) Marsh Mavcigold, Caltha palustris. 

(3) Mr. Friend includes Field Scabious, 
Scabiosa arvensis, in his Devon list, but says the 
name is given more frequently to this plant in 
Somerset than in Devon. 

(4) Perhaps the plant to which the name is 
most frequently applied in the West of England 
is the Common Feverfew, Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium. 
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(5) From several parts of Somerset corres- 
pondents tell me the name is given to the Red 
Campion, Lychnis dioica. 

(6) From several districts in North Somerset 
I hear the name is given to the Ragged Robin, 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi ; and the Rev. Hilderic Friend 
says the name is given to this flower in Devon, 
although not commonly so; but it is the only 
name for the plant in some parts of Sussex. 

(7) Several young people at Thorne St. 
Margaret tell me that in that district the Peri- 
winkle, Vinca major or V. minor, is known by this 
name. 

(8) The Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus- 
Veneris. 

(9) Meadow Crowfoot, Ranunculus  acris, 
and other Buttercups. > 

(10) The burrs of the Burdock, Arctiwm 
majus. 

(11) The Corn Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 

(12) Several correspondents at Bradford-on- 
Tone tell me the name is in that district applied 
to the common Tansy, TYanacetum vulgare. 

(18) The Japenese shrub Kerria (or Cor- 
chorus), japonica, popularly known in the West 
of England as the Yellow Rose. 

(14). The Chrysanthemum. The old-fashioned 
variety (now seldom seen), bearing bunches of 
small button-shaped, dark red or yellow flowers. 
Name in general use in neighbourhood of Wel- 
lington. 

BACHELOR’S PILLAR, given me by a young 
person at Otterhampton as a local name for the 
Ice plant Mesembryanthemum, but probably there 
is some confusion between this and the following 
name :— 

BACHELOR’S PILLOW, given me by a corres- 
pondent at Wambrook as the local name for the 
prickly Cactus. 

Bacon. A correspondent at Leigh-on-Mendip 
informs me that this name is given in that district 
to the ‘young shoots of the Wild Rose, Rosa 
canina. 

Bacon AND Eacs. (1) The Jonquil, Nar- 
cissus Jonquilla, and also other kinds of 
Narcissus. 

(2) The Water Crowfoot, Ranunculus aquatilis. 

(3) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris (N.W. 
and S.W. Wilts). 

BACON-WEED. White Goosefoot, Chenopodiim 
album (Dorset). 

Back TO Back. Several young people at 
Axbridge give me this name for the Pansy, Viola 
tricolor. 

Bap Luck BEerRRIEs. Elder Berries, Sambucus 
nigra. I have this name only from one young 
person at Draycott. I know no reason for the 
name except possibly the tradition that it was 
upon an Elder tree that Judas hanged himself. 
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BADGER’S FLOWER. Broad-leaved Garlic, 
Allium ursinum (N.W. Wilts). 

BALDMONEY, BAWDMONEY, or BADMONEY. The 
Spignel Mew, Meum Athamanticum, one of the 
umbelliferous plants. Dr. Prior gives the 
derivation of the name as a corruption of the 
Latin valde bona—-‘‘ exceedingly good ’”’; but Sir 
‘Wm. Hooker considers it a corruption of Balder, 
the Apollo of the North, to whom the plant was 
dedicated. 

BALLAMS. Correspondents at Bridgwater give 
me this as a local name for the Sloe or fruit ot 
Prunus insititia. 


BALM OF GILEAD. Wild Balm, Melittis Melie- 
sophyllum (Wilts). 

BALM OF THE WARRIOR’S WOUND. Perforated 
St. John’s Wort, Hypericum perforatum. The 
aame is due to the fact that the flowers of this 
plant were very extensively used for many years 
in the preparation of an ointment remarkable 
for its healing properties. 

BAME. The West Somerset pronunciation of 
Balm, Melissa officinalis. 


BANEWORT. The Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
Belladonna. 

Bango LBAVES. Leaves of Plantain, Plantago 
(Yeovil). 

BAN-NUT. The Walnut, Juglans regia. I 
believe this word is more particularly used in the 
North of Somerset and in Gloucester, but the 
Rev. W. P. Williams, of Bishop’s Hull, included it 
without comment in his glossary in 1873, and 
added the couplet :— 

A woman, a spaunel, and a bannut tree, 

The mooar you bate ’em the better they be. 


BARBED ARROWS AND FisH-HOOKS. A Taunton 
lady gives me this name for (presumably the seeds 
of) the Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale. 


BARBER’s BrRusH. A fairly common name in 
Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts for the Wild Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris. 


BARREN STRAWBERRY. The Strawberry-leaved 
Cinquefoil, Potentilla sterilis, of which the leaf 
and flower are almost exactly like those of the 
Woodland Strawberry, but which is not a straw- 
berry, and bears no fruit in the popular sense. 
Children in some parts of Somerset give its 
blossoms the appropriate name of STORY-TELLERS. 

Base Rocker. Wild Mignonette, Reseda Inteola, 
so called from its rocket-like leaves, and its being 
used as a base in dyeing woollen cloths. Also 
called DYER’S WEED and WELD. 

BASSINET (7.e., “ little basin ’’). An old name 
for the Meadow Crowfoot, Ranunculus acris. 

BAsKETs. Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceo- 
lata (Little Langford, Wilts). 
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BASTARD BALM. A number of correspondents 
send me this name, which is the usual English 
name forthe Wild Balm, Melittis Melissophyllum, 
and is given to mark the distinction between this 
and the true Balm, Melissa officinalis, which 
belongs to another genus. 


BASTARD KiLuER. The plant Savinz Juniperus 
Sabina (F. T. Elworthy). Dr. Downes tells me it 
should be J. communis. 


BATH ASPARAGUS. The Spiked Star of Beth- 
lehem, Ornithogalum pyrenaicum. Rev. R. P. 
Murray says ‘‘ The young spikes are sold in Bath 
as a suhstitute for asparagus, and are said by 
some to be little inferior in flavour.”’ 


BAYZURE. A correspondent at Babeary gives 
me this as a local name for the Primula Auricula, 
which Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me is also called 
BAZIERS. Both forms are probably a corruption 
of BEAR’s HEARS, which see. 


BEACON WEED. White Goosefoot, Cheno- 
podium album. A Dorset pronunciation of 
BACON WEED. 


BEADS. Procumbent Pearlwort, Sagina pro- 
cumbens (N.W. Wilts). 


BEAM TREE. A species of wild Service, of 
which the general English name is White Beam 
Tree, Pyrus Aria. Closely allied to the Mountain 
Ash. 


BEAR BIND. Field Convolvulus, Convolvulus 
arvensis ; so called from its binding together the 
stalks of bear or barley. 


BEARDED PINK. Sweet William, Dianthus 
barbatus. 


BEAR’S BREECH. (1) The English name of 
the genus Acanthus. 

(2) The Cow Parsnip, Heracleum Sphondylium. 
Dr. Prior says the name has been transferred by 
some mistake from the Acanthus to the Cow 
Parsnip, and that it is given owing to the rough- 
ness of the plant. 


BEAR’s Ears. The Aurvicula, Primula Auricula. 
The name ‘“ Bear’s ears” is from the former 
Latin name of the plant, ursi auricula, in allusion 
to the shape of its leaf. 


BEAR’s MovutH. Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
majus. : 

Bzear’s Foor. (1) The Foetid or Stinking 
Hellebore, Helleborus fetidus, from the shape of 
its leaf. Also the Green Hellebore, H. viridis. 

(2) Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus, because 
its much divided leaves are supposed to bear some 
resemblance to the paw of a bear. 


Beaty Eyes. The Pansy, either pulpivend: 
cee tricolor or wild V. arvensis. See Brppy’s 
YES. 
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BEDSTRAWS.—A correspondent at Stockland 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Tufted Vetch, Vicia Cracca. 


BEDWIND or BEDWINE. Traveller’s Joy, 
Clematis Vitalba (Dorset and Wilts). 


BEE BREAD. A name given to several flowers 
which provide honey, particularly 

(1) White Clover, Trifolium repens, and 

(2) Common Borage, Borago officinalis, which 
is frequently grown for the purpose. 

BEE CATCHERS. Common Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. I am indebted for this name to Mr. 
A. Stenning, of Batcombe, who tells me that 
when the bee is in the flower boys close the 
entrance to be amused by the insect’s struggles. 

BEEDY’S EYEs. See BEATY EYES and BIDDY’s 
EYEs. 

BEE FLOWER. The Bee Orchis, Ophrys apifera. 
Also any flowers purposely grown near an apiary 
as sources of honey. A correspondent at Chard 
mentiens Arabis alpina. Mrs. ,Lansdowne, of 
Over Stowey, gives Anchi'sa. 

BEE Hives. Mr. A. Matthews, of Camerton, 
gives me this as a local name for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

BEE NETTLE. (i) White Dead Neiile, Lamium 
albim. 

(2) A corresp ndent at North Petherton gives 

the Red Dead Nettle, LZ. p»rp: reum. 
_ Bre’s Nest. (1) The Wild Garrot, Daucus 
Carota ; from the nest-like compact growth of its 
inflovescer.c> ; called also Brirp’s Nzsrf for the 
sam? reason. 

(2) A Queen Camel correspondent gives this 
name for the Cow Parship, Heracleum S phondy- 
lium, commonly known in East Somerset as 
Eltrot. 

BEE’s REst. S-veral correspondents at South 
Petherton gives this as a local name for the Water 
Lily. I presume they mean the Common Yellow 
Water Lily, Nyrphva lutea. 


BEGGAR’S BASKET. Common Lungwort, Pul- 
monaria officinalis. 

BEGGAR’S BLANKET. Great Mullein, Verbas- 
cum % hapsus. 

BEaGcaRs’ Buttons; The flowerheads or burrs 
of the Burdock, Arctium majus. 

BeGGarRs’ Lick. (1) A vulgar name given 
on the Gloucester border of Wilts to common 
grass seeds, p-rticul r y Gastridi m lendigerum. 

(2) Given more generaliy to the seed burrs 
of the Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galium A parine. 
Also to other Biants having burrs with hooked 
prickles. . 


BEGGAR'S NEEDLE. Shepherd’s Needle, 
Scandix Pecten-V eneris. 
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BEGGAR WEED. (1) The Cover Dodder, 
Cuscuta Trifolii, from its destructiveness to Clover, 
&c. Also 

(2) Greater Dodder, Cuscuta europa. 


BELLA Donna. The Deadly Nightshade, 
Atropa Belladonna. This name is Italian, and 
means “‘ fair lady ”’; it is said to have been given 
to this plant owing to its berries being used by 
the Italian ladies as a cosmetic. 


BELL-BIND. (1) Field Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis. 

(2) Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

BELL-FLOWER. (1) A common name for the 
Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, from its 
shape. 

(2) For the same reason any plant of the 
genus Campanula, including the popular Harebell, 
C. rotundifolia, which is known as the Bellflower 
in many parts of Somerset, Dorset, and Devon. 


BELL HEATHER. The large flowering pink or 
white Heather, Erica Tetraliz. 


BELLOWS FLOWER. Dicentra spectabilis, which 
has a great variety of popular names, including 
Bleeding Heart, Lady’s Lockets, Lyre Flower, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, &c. 


BELL Rope. Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus. I have only heard this name from 
Mr. W. C. Baker (a gardener). I asked him if 
he was not confusing it with ‘‘ Bell Rose,”’ but he 
was very emphatic that he had heard the flowers 
called Bell Ropes. 

BELL-ROsSE. One of the commonest names for 
the Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. 


BELLUMS. A Watchet correspondent gives me 
this as the local name for the Bullace, the fruit 
of Prunus insititia. 

BENNETS. Long Coarse Grass: long stems of 
various Grasses, particularly Agrostis ; used both 
of withered stalks of coarse grasses and of growing 
heade of Cat’s Tail, &c. Also long Plantain 
Stalks and Seedheads. I am indebted to Mr. T. 
W. Cowan for the couplet 

Pigeons never know no woe 
Till they A-BENNETTING do go. 


BENT-GRASS. Any wiry grass, such as usually 
grows upon a common or other neglected broken 
ground. 

BENTS. See BENNETS. 

BERGAMERS. Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as the local name of a small, 
sweet, green pear; probibly a corruption of 
BERGAMOT. 

BERRY Hotty. Holly with berries, Jlex 
Aquifolium (East Somerset, and Wilts). Mr. 
Vivian tells me that in the Trowbridge dis- 
trict this is the usual name for Holly. 
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BERRY HouM. Holly with berries (Wivelis- 
combe). 


BrEsom. The Broom plant, often called Green 
Besom, Cylisis scoparius. An infusion of 
the leaves <f this plant is held to be the great 
_ specific in dropsical cases. 


BETHLEHEM STAR. (1) Correspondents in 
various parts of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts. 
give me this as a local name for the Cineraria. 

(2) A correspondent at Brompton Regis gives 
it as a local name for the St. John’s Wort, 
Hypericum. 


BIBLE LEAF. (1) A correspondent at Stockland 
(Devon) gives this as a local name for the St. John’s 
Wort, Hypericum. 

(2) Another Devonshire correspondent at 
Buckerell, near Honiton, gives it as a local name 
for the Wood Spurge, Huphorbia amygdaloides. 


Bippys-EyYeEs. A very general name in Somer- 
set for the small Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola 
arvensis. ‘* Biddy ”’ means a chick. 


Biecoty Lapy. A correspondent at Ever- 
ereech gives me this as a local name for the 
Balsem or Touch-me-not, Impatiens Noli-me- 
tangere. Both the popular and the scientific 
names of the plant have reference to the remark- 
able way in which its ripe seed pods burst with 
great violence on the slightest touch and scatter 
the seeds to quite a long distance. 


BIGOLD. A correspondent at Watchet gives 
me this as a local name for the Corn Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum segetum. The name is an old 
English one, and generally obsolete. It is very 
interesting if it still survives to any extent in 
West Somerset. 


BILBERRY. Quite a general name for the 
Whortleberry, Vaccinium Myrtillus. 


Britt Burton. The Water Avens, Geum 
rivale (S.W. Wilts). 


BILLERS. A name given in Devonshire to the 
flowers of any large umbelliferous plant, such as 
Cow-parsnip, Chervil, &. Known as BULLERS 
in West Somerset. 


Bitty Busters. Mr. H. A. Bending, of Shos- 
combe (near Bath) gives me this as a Joeal name 
for “Bladder Campion, Silene Cucubalus. 


BILLy Buttons. This name is given to a 
variety of plants in different districts. 

(1) In Devon it is applied to the flower-heads 
of the Burdock, Arctiwm majus, from the way in 
which they adhere to the clothing, and boys often 
stick them down the front of their coat or throw 
them lightly against the clothing of other persons, 
_ to which they sling. 
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(2) In Somerset and Wilts the neme is fre- 
quently. given to the common Daisy, Bellis 
perennis. 

(3) A correspondent at Bridgwater tells me 
that in that district the Field Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis, is known by this name as well as 
BACHELOR’S BUTTONS. 

(4) Several correspondents at Wembdon tell 
me the neme is in that district given to the 
Hollyheck, Althea rosea. 

5) Correspondents at Bridgwater and Ax- 
minster give it as a local name for the Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris. 

(6) The Headmaster of Pensford Schools tells 
me it is applied in that district to the Marsh 
Marigolé, Caliha palustris. 

(7) A covre po ident at Bishopswood gives it 
as a local name for the White Campion, Lychnis 
alba. 

(8) Buttercup, Ranunculus acris (North Cad- 
bury). 

(9) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Iwerne Minster). 


BrntLy-o’-BuTTons. A correspondent at Leigh- 
on-Mendip gives this as a local name for the 
Marsh Merig: ld. Caltha palustris. 


Binty’s Burron. The Water Avens, Geum 
rivale (Durrington, Wilts). 


BINE Liniges. A name given in some parts of 
Dorset to the flowers of the Hedge Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepium, and of the Field Bindweed, 
Convolvul: s arvensis. See BELL-BIND. 


Birp CAGES. A name given by young people 
to Capsicums, because it is possible to strip off 
the red skin covering of the seed vessel and leave 
a net-work «f fibre surrounding the seed. Dr. 
Downes suggest; this name and practice apply 
rather to the Chinese Lantern Plant, Physalis. 


Birp Knor Grass. Common Knot Grass, 
Polygonum aviculare. 


Birps. The winged seeds of the Sycamore, 
Acer Pseudo-platanus, from the way in which they 
fly through the air. 


Birps’ BREAD. Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 
The reason for the name is unknown. Dr. Prior 
says ‘‘ Apparently from no better reason than its 
appearance in blossom when young birds are 
hatched.’ The popular name in France has 
precisely the same meaning. 


Birnps’ BREAD AND CHEESE. Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella (Devon). 


BIRDS’ CHERRIES. A correspondent at Queen 
Camel tells me the Haws or fruits of the Hawthorn. 
Crateegus monogyna, are so called in that district. 

Birps’ Cxiaws. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus (Axminster). ; 
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BIRDSEED. (1) The heads of the Greater 
Plantain, Plantago major, which are gathered 
when ripe and dried for putting in the cages of 
tame birds as winter food. 

(2) Common Groandsel, Senecio vulgaris, for 
the same reason. 


Birps’ Eye. A name given to a large number 
of different flowers. 

(1) Most generally to the Germander Speed- 
well, Veronica Chamedrys. Children frequently 
say that if you pick Brrps’ Eyes the birds will 
come and pick your eyes oat. 

(2) In several parts cf Scmerset the small 
Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola arvensis, is known 
as the Brrps’ Eyse. Also the cultivated Pansy, 
V. tricolor. Rev. Hilderic Friend says “In 
Somersetshire . . . . a large yellow Pansy, 
for example, will be pointed out by the expres- 
sion, ‘ Look at this yellow Bird’s Eye!’” 

(3) In West Somerset the name is somet imes 
given to the Evergreen Alkanet, Anchusa senvper- 
virens, which is also known in that part of the 
county as the WATER FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(4) Correspondents at Thurlbear and Wins- 
combe give it as a local name for the Chickweed, 
Stellaria media. 

(5) The Rev. R. P. Murray gives it as being 
applied in the neighbourhood of Wells to the 
Birds’-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatis, more 
generally known as FINGERS AND THUMBS. 

(6) Several correspondents at Aller inform me 
that the name is there given to the Forget-me-not, 
Myosotis scorptoides. 

(7) Several correspondents at Chew Magna 
tell me the name is there given to the Eyebright, 
Buphrasia. 

(8) In some parts of Somerset and Dorset the 
name is given to the Brooklime, Veronica Becca- 
bunga. | 

(9) In South-West Wilts the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Anagallis arvensis, is often called the Birds’ Eye. 
This flower is generally known in Somerset as the 
PooR MAN’S WEATHER-GLASS. 

In Devonshire the name Bird’s Eye is given 
(amongst other flowers) to 

(10) The Herb Robert. Geranium Robertianum. 

(11) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica. 

(12) Londow Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. 


Birps’ MEAT. Berries, either of Thorn, Holly, 
= Ivy. The name is often applied to Hips and _ 
aws. 


Brrps’ Ngst. (1) The Wild Carrot, Daucus 
Carota, from the nest-like shape of its inflores- 
cence. 

(2) The Yellow Birds’ Nest, Monotropa Hypo- 
pitys, from its leafless stalks resembling a nest 
of sticks, such as crows make. ‘This is a very 
rare plant in Somerset. 
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(3) A Dunster correspondent gives the name 
as being applied in that district to the Tway- 
blade, Listera ovata. 

(4) The Bird’s -nest Orchis, Neottia Nidus- 
avis, so called from the shape of its roots. 


Brrps oF PARADISE. A_ correspondent at 
South Petherton gives me this as a local name 
for the Monkshood, Aconitum Napellus. 


Birps’ PEARS. A name commonly given to 
both Hips and Haws, the fruits of the Wild Rose, 
Rosa canina, and the Hawthorn, Crategus mono- 
gyna, respectively. Mr. W. S. Price, of Wel- 
lington, says :—‘‘ In West Somerset applied to 
fruit of Hawthorn only. The fruits of the Wild 
Rose are called Tom Tickles.” 


Birps’ PEAs. A name applied to most of 
our Vetches, Vicia, whose seeds, contained in 
pea-like pods, furnish food for various wild birds. 


BiRD’s TONGUE. Common (or Bird’s) Knot- 
grass, Polygonum aviculare. 


BIRpDs’ WINGs. Winged Seeds of the Sycamore. 
See BirpDs. 


Brrry-Hotiy. See BerRy-HOLLy. 


Biscuir FLoweER. A correspondent at Samp- 
ford Brett tells me this name is given in: that 
district to the Herb Robert, Geraniwm Rober- 
tianum. 


Biscuir LEAVES. A correspondent at Staple 
Fitzpaine says the leaves of the Beech, Fagus 
sylvatica, are so called in that district. 


BisHop’s LEAVES. Water Figwort, Scrophu- 
laria aquatica. Dr. Prior says ‘‘from being 
known in French as Vherbe du siége, in reference 
to its remedial powers in hemorrhoidal affections, 
and this word siége being understood as of a 
Bishop’s see.”’ 


BisHop’s THUMB. A well-known variety of 
pear. (F. T. Elworthy.) 


BisHopr’s TonaurEs. Mr. Edward Vivian, of 
Trowbridge, gives me this as a common corrup- 
tion of BisHop’s THUMB. 


BisHoP’s WEED. Common Goutweed, Agopo- 
dium Podagraria. 


BisHopwort. (1) Mr. T. W. Cowan gives 
me this as a name for the Woundwort, Stachys 
Betonica. 

(2) Hairy Mint, Mentha aquatica (S.W. Wilts ¢ 
Hants border). 


Bissom. (1) In West Somerset, the Common 
Broom, Cytisus scoparius, from its use in making 
brooms or besoms. 

(2) Common Ling or Heather, Calluna vulgaris. 
Largely used in the manufacture of besoms in 
various parts of the country. 
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BistorT. The general English name _ for 
Polygonum Bistorta, from its writhed roots, Latin 
bis, twice, torta, twisted. Often known as Snake- 
weed. 


BITTER FLOWER. Elder, Sambucus nigra 
(Axminster). 


BrrtER MEDICINE. A_ Bridgwater  school- 
master gives me this as a local name for the 
flower of the Elder, Sambucus nigra. 


BITTERSGALL. The Crab Apple, Pyrus Malus 
var. acerba, meaning, of course, ‘‘ as bitter as gall.’’ 
Pulman says “It is often said of a soft, silly 
person :—‘ He was born where th’ bittersgalls 
da grow, and one o’m vall’d upon his head and 
made a zaate (soft) place there.’ ”’ 


BITTER-SWHET. (1) A general name for the 
Woody Nightshade, Solanum Dulcamara, because 
the rind of its stalk when it is first tasted is bitter 
and afterwards sweet. 

(2) A very common and prolific apple ; uneat- 
able, but excellent for cider. 


BLACK ALLER. The late Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 
in his ‘‘ West Somerset Word Book,”’ says ‘‘ The 
usual name for Buck-thorn, Rhamnus Frangula. 
‘Buckthorn’ is never used.’”’ The name Black 
Aller or Alder is given to the shrub from its 
supposed resemblance to the Alder. 


BLACKAMORE. Great Reed-mace, Typha lati- 
folia, more commonly known as the Bulrush or 
Cat-tails. 


BuLAcK-A-Moor’s Brauty. (1) A _ favourite 
name in Somerset for several varieties of Scabious, 
particularly the cultivated Sweet Scabious, 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, and the Field Scabious 
(or Knautia), S. arvensis. Another popular name 
for both flowers is MOURNFUL WIDow. See also 
BLAcK Soap. 

(2) According to Jennings the name is also 
given to the Musk-flower. 


BLACK-BEETLE Polson. A Taunton lady gives 
me this as a local name for the White Dead 
Nettle, Lamium album. 


BLAcK BENT. The Slender Fox-tail Grass, 
Alopecurus agrestis. Dr. Watson tells me the 
Buack BENT is really Agrostis nigra. 


BLACK BINDWEED. The Black Bryony, Tamus 
- communis. 


Buack Boys. (1) A Wiltshire name for the 
Great Reed-mace, Typha latifolia, more commonly 
known as the Bulrush. 

(2) In North West Wilts, the flower-heads 
of the Plantain, Plantago. 


_ _Biack Cap. A Queen Camel correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Great Reed- 
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mace, Lypha latifolia, more commonly called 
Buirush. 


BLACKERS. A West Somerset term for Oats 
infested with ‘‘ smuts.”* 


BLACK EYED Susan. (1) Correspondents at 
Over Stowey, Wells, and Muchelney give this 
as a local name for the MHibiscus—of which 
several species are cultivated in this country, 
perhaps the best known being H. Syriacus. 

(2) Several young people at Aller inform me 
that the name is there applied to the Michaelmas 
Daisy, which is the popular nam for several 
species of Aster, particularly A. Tradescanti. 


BLAcK GIpsiEs. Plantain, Plantago (Ubley). 


BLACKHEADED PINS. Miss Shute, late of 
Oare, gives me this as the local name for a 
Liver-wort. Several of our county botanists 
have been good enough to give me the names 
of particular species to which the name is applied : 

(1) Mr. T. A. Cowan gives the Brook or 
Common Liver-wort, Marchantia polymorpha. 

(2) Dr. Watson gives Conocephalum conicum. 

(3) Dr. Downes gives Pellia epiphylla, whose 
capsules strongiy resemble the black heads of 
pins. 

BLACKHEADS. Spikes of the Great Reed- 
mace, Typha latifolia, more commonly called 
Bulrushes. 


BLACKIE TOPPERS. Same as_ Black-heads 
(Bridgwater). 

BLACKIE Tops. Plantains generally (East 
Somerset). 


BLACKLEAD BRUSH. A correspondent at Thurl!- 
beare gives me this as a local name for the seed 
of the Periwinkle, Vinca. 


BLACK MAN. Hoary Plantain, Plantago media, 
often called LAMB’s TONGUE. 


BLAcK Pot-HERB. Horse Parsley, Smyrnium 
Olusatrum. Thelast of these names is Latin for 
‘black pot-herb.’? See ALEXANDERS. 


BriAcK PUDDINGS. Great Reed-mace, Typha 
latifolia ; more commonly called BULRUSH. 


Buiack SALLY. The Great Round-leaved 
Sallow, Salix caprea, from its dark bark (North- 
West Wilts). 


BLACKSMITHS. Plantain, Plantago (Batcombe). 


BuackK Soap. The Rev. Hilderic Friend says 
that in South Devon this name is given to _ 

(1) The Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis 3 
and 

(2) The Knapweed, Centaurea nigra. 


BLack Sticks. Great Reed-mace, Typha lati- 
folia, more commonly known as Bulrush (Mells). 
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Buiack THISTLE. Marsh Thistle, Carduus 
palustris. 


BuacktTorps. The Rev. R. P. Murray, in his 
“Flora of Somerset,’ gives this name as being 
applied, but very seldom, to the Privet, Ligus- 
trum vulgare, in the neighbourhood of Wells. 


BLACKY-MORE. Great Reed-mace, Typha 
latifolia, more commonly called Bulrush. 


BLADDER BoTrrLe. Bladder Campion, Silene 
Cucubalus (Everecreech). 


BLADDERS OF LARD. (1) Bladder Campion, 
Silene Cucubalus (last Somerset). 

(2) Wax Myrtle, Myrica cerifera (Over 
Stowey). 


BLANKET FLOWER. The general English name 
for the Gaillardia. 


BLANKET LEAF. (1) Great Mullein, Verbas- 
cum Thapsus, so called on account cf the woolly 
texture of the leaf. The common name in 
Somerset. 

(2) A small garden plant,the Weolly Wound- 
wort, Stachys lanata, commonly known in 
Somerset as Mouse’s Ear or Donkey’s Ear. It 
has woolly leaves,and is somewhat similar to the 
Mullein, but smaller. 


BLARNTISE. A correspondent at Camerton 
gives me this as a local name for the Wild Cress. 
T have endeavoured to obtain farther information, 
but withsut success, and shail be glad to hear 
from any reader who knows the name. ~ 


BLAZING STARS. Several correspondents send 
this as the popular name of the genus Liatris— 
tropical and sub-tropical plants of American 
origin belonging to the Composite order—known 
also by the name of BUTTON SNAKE-Roor. - 


BLEEDING HEART. (1) Dicentra spectabilis 
known also as Dutchman’s Breeches, Lyre; 
flower, Lady’s Lockets, Duck’s Bill, Locks and 
Keys, and by many other names. 

(2) Also the Common Red Wallflower, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri. : 

(3) A correspondent at Wambrook gives the 
name to the Fuchsia. 


BLEEDING WARRIOR.—A number of young 
people at Bradford-on-Tone send me this as a 
local name for the Wallflower, which is known 
throughout the greater part of the district as 
BLoopy WARRIOR. 


“BLEEDY WARRIOR. S2veral correspondents in 
East Devon give me this as the local name for the 


Wallflower. See BLEEDING and BuLoopy 
WARRIOR. 

BLESSED HERB. The Common Avens or 
Herb Bennett, Geum urbanum. ‘‘ Bennett’ is 


said to be a contraction cf the Latin benedictus, 
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meaning ‘‘ blessed,” and the plant owes this 
name to the fact that Platearius tells us that 
‘¢ where the root is in the house the devil can do 
nothing, and flies from it : wherefore it is blessed 
above all other herbs.’’ He also says that if a 
man carries this root about him no venomous 
beast can harm him. 

BLESSED THISTLE. Carduus benedictus. It i 
said to owe its name “ Blessed ”’ to its supposed 
power of counteracting the effect of poison. The 
name is also given to Carduus marianus. 


BLETHER WEED. The Bladder Campion, Silene 
Cucubalus (Dorset). 


BLIppy WrrRes. A _ corruption of BLOODY 
WARRIORS. A very general name in Somerset for 
all varieties of Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheirt, 
but particularly the dark red ones. 

BLIND MAN. A name given in South-West 
Wilts to the common Red Poppy. Papaver 
Rheas,which is locally supposed to cause blindness 
if looked at too long. 

BLIND MAN’s Burr. A_ correspondent at 
Axbridge gives me this as a local name for the 
Traveiler’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba, more commonly 
known as Old Man’s Beard. 


BLIND NETTLE. <A name given to most of the 
Dead Nettles and Hemp Nettles, but perhaps 
more particularly to 

(1) The White Dead-nettle, Lamium album. 
Dr. Prior says that in consequence of the leaves 
of the White Dead-nettle not harming or seeming 
to notice anybody, the plant bears in most 
languages a name that implies thatit is dead, 
deaf, or blind. 

(2) The Common Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis 
T etrahit. 

BLINKS or WATER-BLINKS. Montia fontana. 
So called from its half-closed little white flowers 
peering from the axils of the upper leaves, as 
if afraid of the light. 

BLISTER PLANT. The Meadow Crowfoot or 
Buttercup, Ranunevlus acris, which, as its nam e 
suggests, is very acrid. It blisters the mouths of 
cattle if they eat it, and the hands of children 
who gather it. It is stated that tramps some- 
times tub its juice on their hands to raise blisters 
as evidence of their having done hard work. 

Buioss. (1) A fairly general name in Somerset 
and the adjacent counties for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

(2) In Wilts the name is given to the Yellow 
Water Lily. Nymphea lutea. 

Buoop Cup. (1) A correspondent at Chelborough 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 

(2) The Scarlet Elf-cup Fungus, Peziza 
coccinea, commonly known in Somerset as 
Soldier’s Caps. 
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Bioop FLowEeR. Any 'ed-flowering plant of 
the genus Hamanthus, of the Amaryllis tamily. 


BLoop Heart. A correspondent at Staple 
Fitzpaine gives me this as a local name for the 
Pentstemon. 


Bioop WALLS. Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as a local name for the 
Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri, which is also 
known in that district, as well as throughout the 
greater part of Somerset, as BLOODY WARRIORS. 


BLoop Wort. (1) The Bloody-veined Dock, 
Rumex sanguineus. One of our old _ writers 
remarks ‘“ All Docks being boiled with meat 
make it boil the sooner’’; and with regard to 
this particular species, he says that it is ‘ ex- 
ceeding strengthening to the liver, and procures 
good blood, being as wholesome a_pot-herb as 
any grows in a garden; yet such is the nicety 
of our times (forsooth) that women will not put 
it into a pot, because it makes the pottage black 5 
pride and ignorance (a couple of monsters in the 
creation) preferring nicety before health!” 

(2) The name is sometimes given to the Herb 
Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


Bioopy Bonss. (1) The Early Purple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula. 

(2). The Wild Hyacinth, Scilla non-scripta 
(Dorset). 

This is only one instance out of several in which 
I find a striking name given to one of these 
flowers being applied also to the other—in fact 
in many districts the Early Purple Orchis is 
known as the WiL~p HYACINTH, and a corres- 
pondent at Symondsbury (Dorset) tells me that 
in that district it is called BLUEBELL. 


BLoopy ButcuHER. (1) The Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber. 
(2) The name of a small red Apple. 


BLoopy Dock. The Bloody-veined Dock, 
Rumex sanguineus, from its red veins and stems 
See BLOODWORT. 


BLoopy FINGERS. A very common name in 
Somerset for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


BiLoopy MAN’s FINGER. The Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum, from its lurid 
purple spadix. 

Bioopy TRIuMPH. Miss Ella Ford, of Mel- 
plash (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Crimson Clover, Trifolium incarnatum, and 
informs me that the name is due to a tradition 
which says that a battle was once fought in 
that neighbourhood in which the victors decked 
themselves with these flowers. It was a great 
massacre, and hence the name ‘“‘ bloody.” 


BLioopy WARRIORS. The usual name through- 
out Somerset for all kinds of Wallflower, Cheir- 
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anthus Cheiri, but more particularly for the dark 
flowered variety. ‘‘ Warrior’ is said to be a 
coiraption of Wall-yer, ued Mr. T. W. Cowan 
te ls me that the plant is sometimes called 
BLoopy-W ALLIER. 


BLiocpy WIrrReEs. The latter portion of the 
name is simply a corruption of ‘* Warriors.’’ 
See above. 

Bioomy-Down. A fairly general name in 
Somerset for the Sweet-William, Dianthus 
barbatus. 


Buiossom. The flower of the Hawthorn, - 
Crategus monogyna—a very usual name in West 
Somerset. Mr. F. T. E.worthy quotes a question 
asked by a School Inspector in May, 1883 :— 
“What do you mean by May?” (Several 
hands up)—‘* Blossom.”’ 


Brow Batt. The head of the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale, in seed, from children 
trying to tell the time or read their fortunes by 
blowing away the seeds. 


BLOW-FLOWER. A correspondent at Rodney 
Stoke gives this as a local name for the Corn 
Blvebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. Query, a corrup- 
tion of ‘* Blue-flower.”’ 


Bitow ME Down. The Sweet William. See 
Bioomy-Down. 


BuLow-PuFFs. The seed head of the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale (Stoke-under-Ham). 


BLUE Basins. The Meadow Orane’s-bil, 
Geranium pratense (Stratton-on-the-Fosse). 


BLUE BEARD. (1) Correspondents at Over 
Stowey, Muchelney, and Camerton give me this 
as a local name for the Clary or Wild Sage, Salvia 
Verbenaca. ? 

(2) A correspondeat at West Buckland applies 
the name to Nigella damascena, commonly known 
as Love in a Mist or Devil in the Bush. 

BLUEBELL. In Somerset this name is most 
generally given to 

(1) The Wild Hyacinth, Scilla non-seripta, but 
in Devonshire and in the parts of Somerset 
bordering on that county it is given to 

(2) The Harebell, Campanula rotundifolia, 
which is also the ‘‘ Blue-beils of Secotland.”’ 

(3) In several parts of Somerset and also in 
Devon, the Periwinkle, both Vinca major and 
V. minor, is known as the “ Blu2-bell.” 

(4) Acorrespondent at Symeondsbury (Dorset) 
gives m: this as a loca! name fcr the Ear y Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula. ee BLoopDy BONgEs. 


BLUE-BELLS OF SCOTLAND. (1) The Hare- 
bell, Campanula rotundifolia. 

(2) A correspondent at Sampford Arundel 
gives this as a local name for Love in a Mist or 
Devil in the Bush, Nigella damascena. 
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BLUE Betsy. Tne Periwinkle, both Vinca 
major and V. minor (Dunster). 


BLUE BLow. A correspondent at Wimborne 
gives this as a local name for the Corn Blue- 
boitle, Centaurea Cyanus. 


BLUE Bonnets. (1) The Cornflower or Corn 
Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 

(2) The Devil’s-bit Scabious, Scabiosa Succisa. 

(3) A correspondent at Hatch Beauchamp 
gives it as one of the local names for the Wild 
Hyacinth, Scilla non-scripta. 

(4) Several corresponde:.ts at Chew Magna 
give this as the local name for the S‘ar Thistle, 
but thete would appear to be some confusion hece, 
as Mr. W. D. Miller informs me that the plant 
generally known as the Star Thistle, Centaurea 
Calcitrapa, is not recorded from anywhere near 
Chew Magaa, and is extremely unlikely ever to 
bave occurred there. 


BLUE BoTtryte. (1) Thisisthe general English 
name for the Corn Bluebottle, more commonly 
known in Somerset as the Cornflower, Centaurea 
Cyanus, from the bottle shape of the involucre 
and its brilliant blue flower. 

(2) Often given to. the Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. 

(3) In some parts of Somerset and Dorset and 
in 8.W. Wilts the Wild Hyacinth ov Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta. 

(4) Miss Hila Ford, of Meiplash (Dorset) 
informs me that in her district the name is given 
to the Monkshood, Aconitum Napellus. 

(5) Tne Periwinkle, Vinea (Dowlish Wake). 


BLUE BourcHer. (1) The Early Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula (Yeovil, South Pether- 
ton, &c.). 

(2) A number of correspondents at Aller 
give this as a local name for the Bee Orchis, 
Ophrys apifera. 


BLUE BUTTERFLY. A correspondent at Muchel- 
ney gives this as a local name for the Larkspur, 
Delphinium Aj. cis. 


BLUE Burrons. A name which is given to 
various blue flowers which have round heads. 

(1) In Somerset perhaps most commonly te 
the Cornflower or Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 

(2) Field Scabious or Knautia, Scabiosa 
arvensis. 

(3) The Devil’s-bit Scabious, Scabiosa Succisa. 

(4) Sheep’s-bit Scabious, Jasione montana. 

(5) Smail Seabious, Scabiosa Columbaria. 

(6) In some parts of Somerset, but more 
generally in Devon, the Periwinkle, both Vinca 
major and V. minor. 4 

(7) A correspondent at Camerton tells me 
in that district the name is given to the Meadow 
Crane’s-biil, Geranium pratense. 
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BLuE Caps. (1) Devil’s-bit Scabious, Scabiosa 
Succisa. 

(2) Field Scabious or Knautia, Scabiosa 
arvensis. 

(3) Cornflower or Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus, 
from their tufts of blue flowers. 


BLup CHAINS. The Common Wistaria, Wis- 
taria sinensis. 


BLUE CuRLS. Common Self-heal, Prunella 
vulgaris (Shute, Devon, and Stalbridge, Dorset). 


BLUE Devi. (1) The Blue (or Stinking) 
Iris, Iris fetidissima (Stoke-under-Ham). 

(2) Viper’s Bugloss, Echium vulgare (Aller- 
ford). . 


BLUE ENDIVE. Wild Succory, Cichorimu 
Intybus. 


BLUE-EYED BEAvuTY. The Periwinkle, Vinca 
(Aller). 


BLUE-EYED Mary. The Periwinkle, Vinca 
{Combe St. Nicholas). 


BLUE Eyes. Germander Speedwell, Veronica 
Chameedrys, more commonly known as BIRD’s- 
EYE; but I have had the name BLUE-EYES sent 
me from each of the four counties. 


BLUE GoGGLEs. A South-West Wilts name 
for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 
A correspondent at Donhead writes ‘* When 
viewed from a distance Bluebells, growing in 
sufficient quantitizs, resemble a blue haze. The 
flower gets this name from its effect in bulk, 
the mass of blue giving an idea of looking through 
blue glass.”’ 

BLUE GOLDEN CHAIN. The common Wistaria, 
Wistaria sinensis. 

BLUE GRAMFER GRIGGLES. The Wild Hyacinth 
or Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. The adjective 
‘“* Blue ’’ is used to mark the distinction between 
this flower and the Early Purple Orchis, which is 
also known as Gramfer Griggles over a great part 
of the area covered by this list. 

BuiuE Jack. (1) The Periwinkle, Vinca 
major and V. minor. 

(2) A name given in the Over Stowey district 
to one or more species of Centaurea, which I 
cannot definitely determine; probably C. 
Scabiosa, or either of the plants given under 
BLUE-BOTTLE 1 and 2. 

BLUE JACKETS. A correspondent at Camerton 
gives this as a local name for the Violet, Viola. 

BLUE JacoB’s LADDER. Greek Valerian, Pole- 
monium ceruleum. 

Buiup Mice. The Dog Violet, Viola canina 
(Curry Mallet). 

BLUE ON THE MouNTAIN. A correspondent at 
Stratton on the Fosse informs me that this is a 
name given by the children in that district to a 
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flower which sbe believes to be the Verbena. 
Dr. Watson tells me that ‘‘ Snow oa the Moun- 
tain ’’ has a blue form as well as a white, and he 
believes he has heard this called BLUE SNOW- 
ON-THE-MOUNTAIN in Somerset. 


BLUE PoIson. A correspondent at Watchet 
gives me this as a local nam» for the Privet, 
Ligustrum vulgare. 

BLUE Poppy. Correspondents at Martock and 
North Petherton give this as a local name for the 
Cornflower or Biuebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 


BLUE Rosins. Borage, Borago officinalis 
(Evercreech). 

BLUE Rocket. Monkshood, Aconitum Napellus.. 

BLUE SHIRTS. Periwinkle, Vinca (Over 
Stowey). 

BiuE Smock. Periwinkle, Vinca (Martock, 
Wiveliscombe, and High Ham). 

BLUE Star. Periwinkle, Vinca (Winsham and 
East Devon). 


BLUE THISTLE. Viper’s Bagloss, Echium vul- 
gare (Allerfovd). 

BiLUE TRuMPETS. Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell 
Scilla non-scriptz (Hatch Beauchamp). 


BLUE WARRIOR. Meadow Crane’s-bill, Ger- 
anium pratense (Dunkerton). 


BLUE WEED. Viper’s Bugloss, Echium vulgare 


BLUNDER-BUSS. Double Pink, Dianthus Cary- 
ophylius (Sampford Arundel). 


Boar-DIstLE (or THISTLE). Spear Piume 
Thistie, Cxicus lanceolatus. Mt. E!worthy says 
‘* Probably this is a corruption of Bur-thistle, 
induced by the coarse rank growth of this variety 
—hence no doubt having become boar, it has 
developed into bull-thistie.’”’ Holloway says the 
plant owes its popular name to the fact that it 
has very strong prickles, and is so called in opposi- 
tion to the Sow-thistle, Sonchus arvensis, which 
has weaker prickies. 


Boats. (1) Sweet Pea, Lathyrus odoratus 
(Taunton). 

(2) Seeds of the Maple, Acer campestre (Stal- 
b-idge). > 

Bopsises. (1) Ribwort Plaatain, Plantago 
lanceolata (Paddletown, Dorset). 
- (2) Herb Robert, Geraniwm Robertianum (Stal- 
bridge). 
- Bospsins. Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lance- 
olata (Milborne St. Andrew, Dorset). 


Bossy Buttons. A correspondent at Watchet 
gives me this as the local name for 

(1) Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galiwm Aparine. 

(2) The Burdock, Arctium majus. 
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Boppy Hoop. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica | 
more commonly called ROBIN HOOD in Somerset, 


BospBy’s Burrons. (1) Marsh Marigo!d, 
Caltha palustris (Chard and East Devon). 

(2) Cornflower or Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus 
(Churchstanton). 

(3) A correspondent at Buckland St. Mary 
gives it as a local name for the Knapweed, 
Centaurea nigra. 

(4) Fraits of the Burdock, Arctium majus 
(Bridgwater). 


BoBBy’s EYES. Germander Speedwell, Veronica 
Chamedrys, more commonly called BIRD’S-EYEs. 


BoB-GRASS. Soft Brome-grass, Bromus hordaceus 
{Dorset and S.W. Wilts). 


Bos-RoBERT. Herb Robert or Wild Geranium, 
Geranium Robertianum (Melplash, Dorset). 


Bop Rosin. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (South Petherton aid Ilminster district 
and West Wilts). 


BoG-BEAN. The Buck-bean or Mirsh Trefoil, 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 


Boc BELL. The Marsh Andromeda, Andro- 
meda Polifolia, a very rare plant found on the 
Somerset peat moors. 


BoGc RHUBARB. A Martock correspondent 
gives this as a local nam» for the Butterbur 
Petasites ovatus. 


BoG VIoLeET. The Butterwort, Pinguicula 
vulgaris, a rare plant found on the peat moors. 


Bottoms. Blackthorn blossom, Prunus spinosa 
(Kimmeridge, Dorset). 


BoNNET. The long grass which always appears 
in pasture fields when not mown for hay. The 
cattle do not eat it unless it is mown. The 
seed-stems of the blade grasses which the cattle 
will not eat. Called BENT, BENNET, in other 
places.—F. T. ELWoORTHY. 


BONNETS. <A correspondent at Bradford-on- 
Tone gives me this as a local name for the Colum- 
bine, Aquilegia vulgaris. See GRANNY’S 
BONNETS. 


BONNET STRINGS. Long Grass or Bents. See 
BONNET. 


BookK-LEAF. (1) Tutsan, Hypericum Androse- 
mum. Ihave this name from several correspondents 
in South and West Dorset. Mr. F. W. Mathews 
tells me that in the Western Blackdowns it is 
called Tipsy-LEaF (‘‘ Tipsy,’’ like ‘‘ Titsum,’’ is 
no doubt a corruption of ‘‘ Tutsan ’’) or BIBLE- 
LEAF for the reason that the leaves are often 
placed in Bibles, on account of the pleasant 
perfume given off by the dried sprags. 
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(2) Correspondents at Wambrook give this 
as a local name for the St. John’s Wort, by which 
may be intended the Tutsan as mentioned above, 
or one of the other species of Hypericum. 

(3) A correspondent at Furley gives it as a 
local name for the Hare’s-ear or Tnorow-wax, 
Bupleurum rotundifolium. 


Boot Burrons. Berries of the Privet, Ligus- 
trum vulgare (Over Stowey). 


Bootes. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me this as 
an old name for the Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 


Boot PotisH. Cherry Blossom, Prunus avium, 
an interesting instance of school-boy humour 
and of the value of advertising (Evercreech). 


Boots AND SHOES. A name given to several 
different flowers, but apparently in Somerset most 
generally to 

(1) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 

(2) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus (also 
in Devon). 

(3) A Bridgwater correspondent gives it as a 
local name for the Vetch, Vicia, but does not 
indicate the species. Mr. T. W. Cowan suggests 
possibly Lathyrus Aphaca, which is found near 
Bridgwater. 

(4) In East Somerset the winged seeds of 
the Ash, Fraxinus eacelsior, and of the 

(5) Sycamore, Acer campestre. 

(6) The Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it as a 
Devonshire name for the Lady’s_ Slipper. 
Cypripedium Calceolus, but Mr. W. D. Miller 
points cut that this plant is excessively rare, and 
is not found nearer than Yorkshire, and suggests 
there his been some confusion with another 
plant. 

(7) A correspondent at Broadwindsor (Dorset) 
gives this as a local name for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 

(8) A correspondent at Membury (Devon) 
gives it as a local name for the Monkshood, 
Aconitum Napellus ; and also for the 

(9) Double Polyanthus. 


Boots AND STOCKINGS. Hoary Plantain, Plan- 
tago media (Ilminster). 


BossELL. The Corn Marigoid, Chrysanthemum 
segetum (West Wilts). 


_ Boraerum. Corn Marigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum (Dorset). 

BOTTLES OF WINE. Dicentra spectabilis, known 
by a variety of names, amongst others Bleeding 
Heart, Lady’s Locket, Lyre Flower, Dutchman’s 
Breeches. 

Bouncine Bess. This is one of the names 
given in North Devon, and also in Dorset, to the 
Rea Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber, known 
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throughout a great part of Somerset as “ Kiss- 
me-quick.”’ 

BouNcING Betsy. Another Dorset form of 
BOUNCING BEss. 


BounciING Bett. (1) The Pansy, Viola tricolor 
(Ilton and North Petherton). 

(2) Common Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis 
(Dorset). 

Bour. A Martock correspondent gives this 
as a local name for the Elder, Sambucus nigra. 


Boxinc GuLoves. Mr. J. Woodward,cf Bridg- 
water, gives methis as a local nam> for the 
Bird’s-tect Trefoil, Lotus corniculatxs. 


Box oF MatcHes. The ieaf of the Maple, 
Acer campestre (Shoscombe). 


Box THoRN. Lycium chinense (White’s Bristo 
Flora). 


Boys. (1)The long pistilled or ‘pin-eyed”’ flowers 
of the Primrose, Primula vulgaris. The short- 
pistilled or ‘‘thrum-eyed”’ or ‘“‘ rose-eyed ”’ 
flowers are called GIRLs. 

(2) Dr. R. C. Knight informs methst in Dorset 
the name is also given to the long-pistilled flowers 
of the Cowstip, Primula veris. 

Boys AND GIRLs. Primroses, and (in Dorset) 
Cowslips. See Boys. 


Boy’s Love. Southernwood, Artemesia Abro- 
tanum. Mr. Eiworthy says :—‘‘ A very great 
favourite with the village belles. In the summer 
nearly all carry a spray of it hali wrapped in the 
white handkerchief in their hand to church. In 
fact a village church on a hot Sunday afternoon 
quite reeks with it.” It is said that the plant 
owes this name to the fact that its ashes were 
formerly made into an ointment and used by 
young men to promote the growth of the beard, 


Boy’s LOVE AND MAIDEN’s RUIN. Sam2 as 
Boy’s LovE. The Southernwood is also known 
in Devon as MAIDEN’S RUIN, and in some parts 
of the county the above combined name is given 
to it. 

BozzELL. Corn Marigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum (West Wilts). 

BRANDY BOTTLE. A very common nam> for 
the Yellow Water-lily, Nymphea lutea, probably 
from the shape of the seed-vessel, although it. 
is frequentiy said to be due to the odour of the 
flower. 

‘BRANDY Borttites. (1) Hips; fruit of the 
Dog Rose, Rosa canina (Shoscombe). 

(2) Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium ursinum 

(Dorset). 


BRANK. Common Buckwheat, Polygonum 
Fagopyrum. 
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BREAD AND BACON. Several young people at 
Aller give me this as a local nam» for the Nar- 
cissus. 

BREAD AND BuTTER. (1) A _ correspondent 
at Staple Fitzpaine gives this as a local name for 
the Silverweed, Potentilla Anserina. 

(2) A correspondent at Lottisham gives it 
as a local name for the Yellow Toadflax, Linaria 
vulgaris. 

BREAD AND CHEESE. Another name which 
is applied to a number of different plats, the 
mo;t common in this part of the country being 

(1) Tne young leaves of the Havwtlorn, 
Crategus monogyna, wWaich children aie very 
fond of eating. Tnis name is common nearly all 
over England. 

(2) Tne Common Maliow, Malva_ sylvestris, 
frequently called (erroneously) Marsh Mallow. 
The round flat seeds of this plant are eaten by 
children all over Engiand, and are called 
“* Cheeses.”’ 

(3) Tne Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetoselia, of 
which the leaves and flowers are freeiy eaten, 
and are pleasant and refreshing. 

(4) In South-West Wiits the Yellow Toadflax, 
Linaria vulgaris. 

(5) A correspondent at Chilton Polden gives 
this «s a local name for the Valerian (? Kentranthus 
ruber). 

(6) <A correspondent at Weliow gives this as 
a local name for the Siiverweed, Potentilla 
Anserina. 

(7) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus 
(Wiasham). 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND CIDER. Same as 
** Bread and Cheese, 1, 2, aad 3. 

(4) Coerespondents at Forton and Stoke Ab sot 
(Dorset) give this as a local name for the Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND Kisses. Common 
Mallow, Malva sylvestris (Stockland, Bridgwater), 


BREAD AND CHEESE-CAKES. A viriation of 
the last name sent me from Wincautoa, Common 
Mallow, Malva sylvestris. - 


_ BREAD. AND CHEESE TREE. The Hawchoin, 
Crateequs monogyna. 


BREAD AND CIDER. * The young leaves of the 
Hiwehorn, Crategus monogyna (Melis). See 
BR2AD AND CHEZSE (1). 


BREAD AND MARMALADE. Mr. F.. K. Summer-. 
hayes. of Mi!borae Port, gives me this vs a local 
nam? for the Charloek or Wild Mustard, Brassica 
arvensis. 


BREAD AND MILK. A Taunton correspondent 
gives this as a loca! name for the Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. 
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BREAK BASIN. A number of coreespondents 
in the Chard and Ea-t Devon districts give this 
as a local name for the Geimander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamedrys, more generally known as 
BirnpD’s-EYES. The name is probably due to the 
petals all filling off together very quickly after 
the flower is picked, thus breaking the basin. 
See SPEEDWELL. 


BrReAK JACK. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this 1s a local name for the 
Lesser Stitechwort. Stellaria graminea. Compare 
SNAP-JACK. 

BREAKSTONE. Any plant of the Saxifrage 
family, Saxifraga. An old Latin name used by 
Pliny. derived from saxum, a rock.and frango, to 
break, so called because it was supp*sed to break 
stones in the bladder. 


BRIDAL WREATH. (1) Francoa ramosa, a 
plant bearing long 1ac2mes of small white flowers. 

(2) The name is sometimes given in South 
Somerset to Campanula pyramidalis. 


BRIDE CAKE. A correspondent at Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse sends me this as the local name for 
a flower which she believes to be an Avrabis. 


BricHt Eye. Germander Speedwell, Veronica 
Chamedrys, more commonly cilled BIRD’s-EYE 
(Melis and Brompton Regis). 


BRIMBLE or BRIMMLE. Bramble, Rubus fruticosus. 
Here again the despised dialect remains true, while 
the literary dialect is the corrupt (from Anglo- 
Saxon, Bremel). 


BristoL Rock CREss. The usual English 
name of the rare plant Arabis stricta, only found 
near Bristol, but Mr. W. D. Miller tells me it has 
been introduced at Wembdon and elsewhere. A 
correspondent at Leigh-on-Mendip tells me this 
name is applied in that district to the common 
rcekery plant, generaJly known as ‘“‘ Snow on the 
Mountain ’’—by which is probably meant Arabis 
scabra or A. albida, or Kaniga (formerly Alyssum) 
maritima, ® 

BRoAD GRASS. Common Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense (Dorset). 


BroaD WEED. The Cow-parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondylium (Dorset). 


Brockio. A very common pronunciation of 
BROccoLi in East and West Somerset and West 
Wilts. 


Brook Lime. This is the general English 
name fer Veronica Beccabunga. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
tells me it is a corruption of the older names, 
Broklembe, Broklemp, Broclempe, as if it was so 
called from growing in the lime or mud (Lat. 
limus) of brooks. Markham (1637) spells the word 
Brockelhempe, as if it equalled ‘ brittle-hemp.”’ 
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The name Brook LIME is frequently given in 
Somerset (in errcr) to 

(1) The Water Pimpernel or Brookweed, 
Samolus Valerandi. 

(2) The Rev. R. P. Murray says that in the 
Wincanton district the name is given to the 
Procumbent Marshwort, Apium nodiflorum, often 
called Fool’s Watercress or Cow-cress. I am 
indebted to Dr. Watson for the following note :— 
““Some of the names are undoubted misnomers, 
which one must be careful not to perpetuate, e.g, 
Brook Lime for Brook Weed is a lIceal error 
almost certainly due to similarity of sound, and 
I should expect that the name when given to 
Marshwort is due to a mistake. Brook Lime, 
Marshwort, and Water-cress are almost invariable 
asseciates in ditches, and I have often heard the 
Marshwort miscalled Brook Lime, but when the 
mistake was pointed out the observer realised 
the mistake. The mistake was probably origin- 
ally due to the real plant being pointed out as 
Brook Lime, but as the other was mixed with it 
the observer confused the two.”’ 


Broom. (1) The real Broom, with its masses 
of golden pea-shaped flowers, is Cytisus scoparius, 
but a correspondeat at Axminster gives ‘‘ Broom ’’ 
as a local name for the Heather, Calluna vulgaris. 
The explanation of the name is no doubt that 
gZiven under BISSOM. 

(2) Mies. Day, of North Petherton, and 
correspondents at Brompton Regis tell me that 
this name is given in those districts to the commo . 
Furze or Gorse, Ulex europevs. Dr. Watson 
writes, ‘‘ The application of Broom to Ling and 
Furze is also due to confusion, and so far as I 
knew is very local.” 

BROOMS AND BRUSHES. A correspondent at 
Evershot (Dorset) gives me this as a local name 
for the Wild Cornflower (? Centaurea nigra. or 
Centaurea Cyanus). 


BROOZE; OR BROvUSSE. Brushwood. (Bradford- 
on-Tone). 


Brown Back. The Common Ceterach or 
Sealy Spleenwort (fern) of our walls, Ceterach 
officinarum ; moce often called RUSTYBACK in 
Somerset from the brown scales on the under 
surface of its fronds. 

BROWNET. A_ contraction of BROWN-WORT, 
which see. 

BROWN SuGAR. Given me by a correspondent 
at Chew Magna as a local name for the common 
Sorrel or Sour-dock, Rumex Acetosa. 


BrRown-worr. (1) Water Figwort, Scro- 
phularia aquatica. 

(2) Knotted Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa. 

(3) The name is often given to the Selfkeal, 
Prunella vulgaris. Dr. Prior says ‘“‘trom its 
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being supposed to cure the disease called in 
German die braune, a kiad of quinsy.’’ 


Browse. Mr. W.S. Price, of Wellington, gives 
me this as a local name for under-growth in a 
coppice or plantation. See BRoozE. 


BRUISEWORT. (1) Common Daisy, Bellis 
perennis 

(2) Common Sdapwort, Saponaria officinalis, 
from their supposed efficacy in bruises. 


BRUMMLE. Bramble, Rubus friticosus.—tiiev. 
W. P. WILLIAMS. 


Bruscus. The Butcher’s Broom. Rzvuscus 
acitleatis. 


BrusHEs. (1) A eommon name for the Wild 
Teasel, Dipsacus sylvesiris. 

(2) Miss Ella Ford, of Melolash (Dorset), gives 
it asalocvl name for the Broom, Cytisus scopari'’s ; 
and also for 

(3) The Common Mare’s Tail, Hippxris 
vulgaris. 

(4) A correspondent at Leigh (Dorset) gives 
it as a lecal name for the Small Knapweed, 
Centairea nigra. 


BRUSHES AND ComeBs. (1) A name fairly 
general throughout the district for the Wild 
easel, Dipsacus sylvestris. 

(2) A correspondent at East Harptree gives 
it as a local name for green twigs of fir (2 yveung 
leaves of Larch). 


BRUSHWOOD. A correspondent at Bradford- 
on-Tone gives this as a lIceal name fcr Pine- 
needles. 

Bryony. <A _ correspondent at Hawkchurch 
(Devon) gives this as a local name for the Greater 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 


BUCK-BEAN. Marsh ‘refoil, MWenyanthes 
trifoliata. 

BUCKSHORN. Common Buekthorn. Rhamnis 
catharticus (Wincanton). Dr. Prior thinks the 
popular name originated in a blunder, the German 
Bux-dorn being mistaken for Bocksdorn, i.e., 
‘* Box-thorn ”’ for ‘‘ Buck’s-thorn.”’ 


BUGLE Biooms. A correspondent at Shaftes- 
bury (Dorset) gives this as a local name for the 
Common Honeysuckle or Woodbine, ZLonicera 
Periclymenum. 

Buetoss. (1) This name is properly applied 
to the Small Bugloss, Lycopsis arvensis, and to- 
the Viper’s Bugloss, Hehium vulgare, but it is 
sometimes given to the Common and the Ever- 
green Alkanet, Anchusa officinalis and A. 
sempervirens: In France the latter is called 
La Buglosse. 

The name Bugloss is derived from two Greek 
words, meaning ‘‘ Ox-tongue,”’ and is given to the 
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plant on account of the shape and the rough 
surface of its leaves. 

(2) The Rev. Hilderic Friend says that in 
Devon the Forget-me-not, Myosotis scorpioides, is 
called BUG-LOss. 


BuGs anD FLEAS. A correspondent at Brad- 
ford-on-Tone gives this as a local name for the 
Wild Dock. 

BuLuAceE. A Wild Plum, the fruit of Prunus 
insititia, very akin to the Sloe, but botanists 
make slight distinctions between the two. In 
Turner’s Herbail (1562) we read ‘‘] never saw 
in ail my lyfe more plenty of. . .  . bulles trees 
than in Sommersetshyre.’’ See CHRISTIANS. Mr. 
FF. W. Mathews, of Bradford-on-Tone, writes 
‘““The Bullace, or Kestin, is twice as large as a 
Sloe, and makes good eating, which a wild Sloe 
most decidedly never does.”’ 

Butt Cup. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris (Thorne St. Margaret). 

BULL-DISTLE. The Spear Plume Thistle, 
Cnicus lanceolatus (West Somerset). 

Butt Docs. Mrs. H. Day, of North Petherton, 
gives me this as a name for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 

BULLEN. Large Black Sloes; Bullace-plum, 
Prunus insititia.—Rev. W. P. WILLIAMs. 


Buuuers. The flowers of any umbelliferous 
plants, such as Chervil, Cow Parsnip, &c. Pro- 
nounced BILLERS in Devonshire. 

BULL-FLOWER. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. It has been suggested that the name is 
a corruption of ‘* Pool-flower.”’ 

BuLL HEADS. A Taunton correspondent gives 
this as a local name for the Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. 

Buuurns. A kind of Wild Plum (Holloway) ; 
Large Black Sloes (Jennings). The fiuit of 
Prunus insititia. <A'so called BULLIES. 


BuLuIsoN. Miss Audrey Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives this as a common local name for the 
Bullace, Prunus insititia, or Sloe, P. spinosa. 


Buttocks. The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum (Stoke-under-Ham). 


BULLOCK’s EYE. A correspondent at Dunster 
gives this as a local name for the Houseleek, 
Sempervivum tectorum. I know this name is given 
to the plant in the North of England, but I am 
not aware that it is used in Somerset. 


Butt Rusu. (1) A number of young people 
at Muchelney tell me this name is given in that 
district to the Reed (? Phragmites communis). 
See BULRUSH. 

(2) A correspondent at East Harptree gives 
this as a lecal name for the Teasel, Dipsacus 
sylvestris. 
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BULLS AND Cows. The Wild Arum or Cuckoo 
Pint, Arum maculatum (Furley, Wells, and Metls). 


Buuu’s Eyres. (1) Throughout a large part of 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon this is a very 
general name for the Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 

(2) In some parts of Somerset and South 
Devon this name is given to the Red Campion, 
Lychnis dioica, but it is not so often used in the 
latter county as ‘* Pocr Robin ”’ or “ Bird’s-eye.”’ 

(3) Yellow Water Lily, Nymphea lvtea (Wells 
and Leigh, Dorset). 

(4) Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum (Castle Cary). 

(5) Mr. W. C. Baker (late of Maunsel) gives 
this as a local name for the St. John’s Wort, 
Hypericum. 

(6) Several young people at Ailer give it as a 
local name for the Common Poppy. Papaver 
Rheas. 

(7) A correspondent at Shute (Devon) gives 
it as a leeal name for the Mallow, Malva sylvestris. 


Buu's Foor. Correspondents at North 
Petherton and Hawkchurch (Devon) give me this 
as a loeal nam? for the Colt’s foot, Tussilage 
Farfara. Rev. Hilderic Friend quotes the name, 
but implies it is not commonly used. 


BULL’s PARSLEY. A correspondent at Combe 
St. Nicholas gives me this as a local name for the 
** Wild Parsley.”? (Probably Caucalis Anthrise.s). 


Buuut THISTLE. (1) This name is apparently 
applied to different thistles in different parts of 
the county, but most generally to the Spear 
Plum? Thistle, Cnicrs lanceolatus. See Boar- 
DISTLE. 

(2) The Marsh Plume Thistle, Cnicus palustris. 

(3) Mrs. Day, of North Petherton, gives me 
this as a local name for the Black Knapwecd, 
Centaurea nigra. 


Buttum. Wild Plum or Bullace, fruit of 
Prunus insititia (Devon). 


BULLY HEADS. Common Knapweed, Centaurea. 
nigra (Stogursey). 


BuLrose. Britten and Holland say that J. 
R. Pulman gives this as the pronunciation cf 
BELL-ROSE, which see. 


ButrusH. The Bulrush of the botanist is 
Scirpus lacustris, but the name is probably not 
often applied to that plant by the ordinary 
inhabitants of Somerset. The name is far more 
generally given to :— 

(1) The Great Reed-mace, Typha latifolia, 
which owes its English name to the fact that it is. 
this reed which appears in the “‘ Ecce hemo” 
pictures and familiar statues of Jesus as His mace 
or sceptre. 
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(2) In some parts of Somerset and Devon the 
name “ Bulrush ”’ is given to the Cemmon Rush, 
Juncus conglomeratus ; and it has been suggested 
that in this latter case the name is probably a 
corruption cf pool-rush, whilst in the. former 
case the name would probably be more correctly 
written ‘*‘ Bull-rush,”’ in the sense that the Typha 
is large, and the descriptive prefix, ‘‘ Bull ”’ (like 
that cf ‘‘ Hcrse’’), implies something larger than 
the ordinary. 

(3) A correspondent at Culmhead _ gives 
‘* Buliush ” as a lecal name for the Marsh Mari- 
gold, Caltha palustris. I learn from the Wilts 
Glossary that the Marsh Marigold is cecasionally 
called BULRUSHES in S.W. Wilts from some 
nursery legend that Moses was hidden among its 
large leaves. 


BUMBLE-BEE FLOWER. A_ correspondent at 
Luxborough gives this as a local name for the 
Red Dead Nettle, Lamium purpureum. See BEE 
NETTLE (2). 


BUMBLE-BEES. The Bee Orchis, Ophrys apifera 
(Nerth Somerset and East Devon). 


_ BUMBLE-BERRY. (1) In North-West Wilts 
the Hip or fruit of the Dog-rose, Rosa canina. 
(2) More generally the Blackberry, the fruit 
of Rubus fruticosus. 
A corruption of Bramble-berry. 


BUMBLE-KiTEs. A popular name in som? 
parts of England for the Blackberry, Rubus 
fruticosus; mentioned by the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend, but I am not aware that it is used in 
Som-rset, although it is sent me by a correspondent 
at North Petherton. 


BUNCH 0’ DAISIES. Yarrow or Milfoil, Achillea 
Millefolium (Leigh, Dorset). 


HUNCH OF GRAPES. (1) A _ correspondent at 
Ilminster gives this as a leecal name for the Fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea. 

(2) Dr. R. C. Knight tells me the name is also 
applied to the unopened inflorescence of 
Ampelopsis Veitchii. 


Bunch oF Keys. (1) The Cowslip, Primula 
veris (Ilminster district). In East Devon some- 
times called Keys oF HEAVEN. An old name 
for the Cowslip is ‘‘ Herb of St. Peter,’’ and this 
Intter name wos probably suggested by the re- 
semblance of its flower-heads to a bunch of keys. 
_ (2) Furze or Gorse, Ulex europwus (Shos- 
combe). 

(3) The Ash, Fravxinus excelsior (Bradford- 
on-one), doubtless on account of its clusters 
of winged seeds, which are commonly called 
KEYS. i 


Buncuy. The Banksia Rose—always.—F. T. 
ELWORTHY. 
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RuNNY RaABBItTs. (1) <A very general name 
throughout the district for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. Used much less frequently 
for!) 

(2) Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) Iwvy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria 
(East Somerset). 

(4) Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Martock and 
Stoke-under-Ham). 

Bunny RaABsBiT’s Ears. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus (Bridgwater). 


BuNNy RasBsits’ Movutrus. (1) Foxgiove, 
Digitalis purpurea (Ilminster). © 
(2) Snapdragon, Anlirrhinum majus (Ibnin- 


(3) Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria 
(IIminster). 


Bunny’s Ears. Greater Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus (Iwerne Minster, Dorset). 

Bunny’s MoutTus. Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
majus. 

Bur. The little round seed-pod of Galium 
Aparine. Also the seed of the Burdock, Arctium 
majus, and of the Boar Thistle, Cnicus lance-. 
olatus. ; 

RURNET Rose. A very general neme for the 
Burnet-le.ved Rose, Rosa spinosissima. Cor- 
respondents at Wambrook give it as a Iccal ne me 
for the Sweet-briar, Rosa Eglanteria—possibly 
threugh scme confusion of ithe two species. 


BURNING BusH. A name given to several 
garden plaats, but more particularly to 

(1) Dictamnus Fraxinella, which is said to 
give off so much essential oil that in warm 
weather if alight be brougat near it it will ignite. 

(2) S-veral correspondents give Kochia 
trichophylla or K. scoparia. 


BURNING Fire. Head of Dandelion, Taraxa- 
cum officinale (Bridgwater). 


Burst BELLIES or BurRST-BELLY PINKs. 
Double Pinks or Cornations, Dianthus plumarius 
or D. Caryophyllus (Hatch Beauchamp and Mark). 


BusHy-BEARD. Tvraveller’s Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba (Axminster). 


Busters. Doubie Pinks (Camoerton). See 
Burst BELLIgEs. 


BuTcHER Boys. (1) Eariy Purple Ovchis, 
Orchis mascula (Thorncombe). 

(2) Mr F. R. Summoerhayes, of Milborne 
Port, gives it as being applied in that district 
to the Pyramid Orchis, Orchis pyramidalis, the 
locat name for the Early Purple Orchis being 
GRANFER GRIGGLES. 

BUTCHER FLOWERS. Early Purp!e Orchis, 
Orchis mascula (Axbridge). 
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ButcHers. (1) Early Purple Orckis, Orchis 
mascula (South Petherton). 

(2) Spotted Orchis, Orchis maculata (Wivelis- 
combe). 

BUTCHER’S BLoop. Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica. The Headmaster of Sexey’s School gives 
me this name from a Shepton Mallet boy. 

BUTCHER’S KNIVES. Leaves of the Iris (Bridg- 
water). 

Butter. Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria 
(Sexey’s School). ~ 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. (1) The Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella (from several correspondents 
at Bradford-on-Tone, Winsham, and Hawk- 
church). 

(2) Lesser Coelandine, Ranunculus Ficaria 
(Winsham and Hatch Beauchamp). 

(3) Common Mallow, Malva sylvestris (Stogur- 
sey and Leigh, Dorset). 

(4) Creeping Buttercup, Ranunculus repens 
(South Petherton). 

BUTTER AND Eacs. A nam=> given to a variety 
of flowers, but perhaps most generally throughout 
the district to ’ 

(1) Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(2) The garden Narcissus of almost every 
varicts, including Jonquils and Daffodils, but 
particularly th se be‘ri1g white flowers with 
yellow. cectres. 

(3) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(4) Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella (Bradford- 
on-Tone). 

(5) A variety of the Primrose (Primula vulgaris) 
having a double calyx growing one out of the 
other. Not uncommon in the Hill distvict.—F. 
T. ELWORTHY. 

(6) Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it as a name 
for the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(7) Mr. J. CG. Mansell-Pleydell gives it as a 
West Dorset name for the rare Spring Snowflake, 
Leucojum vernum. 


BUTTER AND SUGAR. A Tisbury correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Yellow Toad- 
flax, Linaria vulgaris. 


BUTTER CHopPs. Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus 
Ficaria (Evercreech).. 


BUTTERCUP. In addition to the various kinds 
of Ranunculus which usually bear this name it 
is frequently applied to 

(1) The Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria, 


and 

(2) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 
sometimes called ‘‘ Water Buttercup.” 

Dr. Prior thinks that the name Buttereup is a 
corruption of Button-cop, i.c., Button-head. 

Butter Daisy. Ox-eye, Chrysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum (Dorset and Devon). 
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BUTTERED Eees. (1) Double Narcissus 
(Stoke-under-Ham). 

(2) <A Tisbury correspondent gives me this 
as a local name for the Golden Saxifrage, 
Chrysosplenium oppositifolium. 


BUTTER FINGERS. Kidney-Vetch, Anthyllis 
Vulneraria (Aller). 


BUTTERFLIES. (1) Sweet Peas, Lathyrus 
odoratus (Chard and Camerton). 

(2) Sceds of the Sycamore, Acer Pseudo- 
platanus (Stoke-under-Ham). 


BUTTER FLOWERS. A name given, but less 
frequently, to all the flowers named under the 
heading of BUTTERCUP. 


BUTTERFLY FLOWER. A common name fer 
the Schizanthus family from the shape of the 
flowers. 

BUTTERFLY LADIES. A correspondent at Cerne 
Abbas gives me this as a local name for the Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas. 

BuTTER-JAGS.—Tne bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. Dr. Prior describes it as. ‘San 
obscure name, perhaps in the first place BOTTLE- 
JACKS or BUTTER’D EGGs.”’ 


BUTTER Pumps. The seed vessels of the 
Yellow Water Lily, Nymphea lutea (Dorset). 


BuTreR Rose. (1) The P.imrose, Primula 
vulgaris (North Devon). 

(2) The Rev. Hilderic Friend says Buttereups 
are so called in South Devon. 


ButTrery Eees. The Jonquil, Narcissus Jon- 
quilla (Breamore, Wilts). 


Butrons. (1) The flowers of the Feverfew, 
Chrysanthemum Parthenium (West Somerset). 

(2) Mrs. H. Day, of North Petherton, gives 
it as a local name for the Musk Mallow, Malva 
moschata. 

(3) A correspondent at Thorncombe gives it 
as a local name for the Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris. 

(4) The Burdock, Arctiwm majus (Evercreech). 

(5) The burrs of various plants such as 
Goozegrass, Burdock, Thistles, &c. 

(6) Young Mushrooms. 

BUTTON SNAKE-RootT. See BLAZING STARS. 

ByY-THE-WIND. Traveller’s Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba (Farley, Wilts). 


CABBAGE FLOWERS or CABBAGE SEED. Several 
correspondents at South Petherton give me this 
as a local name for the Charlock, Brassica arvensis. 


CABBAGE Rosg. Several young people at 
Dunster tell me that this name (which is generally 
given to the Hundred-leaved or Provins Rose, 
Rosa centifolia) is in that district applied to the 
Peony, Paeonia officinalis ; I presume in reference 
to the size and shape of its flowers. 
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CADDELL. Cow-parsnip or Hogweed, Hera- 
cleum Sphondylium (Devon). 


CADLEY WOBBLES. A correspondent at East 
Harptree gives me this as local name for Fir cones. 


CADWEED. Same as CADDELL. 


CAINS AND ABELS. (1) Columbine, Agquilegia 
vulgaris (S.W. Wilts). 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in other 
parts of the country the name Cain and Abel is 
applied to the tubers of Orchis latifolia. 


CAKERS. Cow-parsnip or Hogweed, Hera- 
cleum Sphondylium (Luxborough). 


CAKE SEED (1) Cow-parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondylium (Charmouth, Upottery, and Colyton 
districts). 

(2) Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Upottery). 
See KEx. 

CAKEZIE. Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Brad- 
ford-on-Tone). Often called Kex or Kexie in 
other parts of the county. 


CALL ME TO You. Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis. 


CALTROP. Several correspondents at Horton 
give this as a local name for the Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus (? acris). Mr. T. W. Cowan writes 
me, “I do not know what Ranunculus this can 
be, but the name is applied te Centaurea Calcitrapa 
in other parts of the ecuntry. The specific name 
Caleitrapa suggests it to be a corruption of this.” 

CALVARY. False Hop, called Calvary from the 


spots of blood on the leaf (Wilts). ‘* Diogenes’ 
Sandals,” p. 85. 


CALVES-Foot. (1) Wild Arum or Cuckoo 
Pint, Arum maculatum, from the shape of the leaf. 
It bears a similar name in France and Flanders. 

(2) Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara. 


CALVES’ SNnoutT. Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
majus. 

CAMMICK or CAMMOCK. (1) A common name 
for the Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 

(2) Also applied in Devon to the Common 
Yarrow, Achillea Millefolium. 


CAMPANELLE. Hedge Convolvulus, Calystegia 
sepium. 

CANARY BIRD FLOWER. See AMERICAN 
CREEPER. 


CANARY CREEPER. Trop@olum peregrinum, 
frequently called ‘‘ Canariensis.’? See AMERICAN 
CREEPER. 

CANARY FLOWER. Greater Plantain, Plantago 
major, of which Anne Pratt says “ Its tall spikes 
of greenish flowers, or the brown ripened seeds 
which succeed them, invite the possessor of the — 
captive bird to carry the plant away for the meal 
of the songster.”’ 
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CANARY Foop. A common name throughout 
the district for (1) the Plantain, as above. 
(2) Common Groundsel, Senecio vulgaris. 


CANARY GRass. Phalaris Canariensis, a grass * 
of the Canary Islands cultivated for its seeds. 


CANARY SEED. Plantain and Groundsel, as 
above. 

CANDLE BERRIES. (1) Wax Myrtle, or Com- 
mon Candleberry Myrtle, Myrica cerifera, a 
native of Canada, introduced in 1699, and since 
grown in English gardens. Its round bo.y nuts 
are covered with white wax, and are often 
gathered and used for making candles. 

(2) Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle, Myrica Gale, 
which grows freely on our Somerset peat moors ; 
its catkins produce a quantity of wax, though 
not nearly so much as the species mentioned 
above. 


CANDLEMAS BeEtis. Snowdrop, Galantaus 
nivalis (N.W. Wilts and Gios.). 

CANDLEMAS Caps. The Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa. 

CANDLE PLANT. <A _ correspondent gives me 
this as a local name fer “‘a variety cf cactus, 
having long cylincrical leaves, resembling small 
candles in shape, formerly often grown in cottage 
windows in West Somerset.’ I fancy he must 
mean the succulent plant, Kleinia articulata, 
which I have grown myseif, and have frequently 
heard called the Candle Plant. It has cylindrical 
stalks, which very easily break off at the curicus 
joints, to which 1t owes its specific name. The 
leaves are not unlike small ivy leaves in shape. 


CANDLES. (1) Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 

(2) Flowers of Horse Chestnut, dseulus 
Hippocastanum. See CHRISTMAS CANDLES. 

(3) <A correspondent at Melbury Osmond gives 
me this as a local name for the Meadow Sage, 
Salvia pratensis, which is a very rare plant, not 
found in this part of England. It is probable 
the plant she really meant was the Wild Sage, 
S. Verbenaca. ; 


CANDLE-sTICKs. (1) A name frequently given 
in Dorset to the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. 

(2) Biting Stone-crop, Sedum acre (Leigh-on- 
Mendip). 

(3) The Iris (Pawlett). 

(4) Herb Robert. Geranium Robertianum 
(Kimmeridge, Dorset). 

CANDLEWICK. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus (Wimborne). 

Canpock. (1) Miss Audrey Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, tells me this is a common name in that 
district for the Dog-grass. Exactly what is 
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meant by ‘“‘ Dog-grass”’ is doubtful, but pro- 
babiy Cynosurus cristatus. 

(2) The name is sometimes applied to the 
W later-lily, both white, Castalia alba, and yellow, 
Nymphea lutea. 


CANKER. The Dog-rose, Rosa canina. Also 
the galls which grow upon it. See below. 


CANKER-BALL. The mossy or hairy gall or 
‘** bedeguar,”’ often of a bright scarlet colour, found 
upon the Wild Rose, caused by an attack on a 
leaf bud in spring by the gall insect, Rhodites (or 
Cynips) Rose, The growth is popularly known 4s 
Robin’s Pinecushion, and is often carried in the 
pocket as a charm against rheumatism. 


CANKER BERRIES. Hips, fruit of the Wild 
Rose, Rosa canina. 


CANKER RoskE. (1) Same as Canker. 

(2) Same as Canker-hball. 

(3) Dr. Prior gives it also as a name for the 
Field Poppy. Papaver Rheas, in consequence of its 
red colour and its detriment to arable land. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that this name for the 
Poppy is quite common in the Eastern counties. 


CAPRIFOY. Several correspondents at Shute 
(Devon) give me this as a local name for the 
Woodbine or Honeysuckle, Lonicera Caprifolium. 
One of the old names of the plant was Caprifoly 
or Caprifole (derived from two Latin words 
meaning Goat’s leaf), of which the Shute name 
is a variation. 


CARAVAUN-BEG. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me 
this as a Somerset name for the Common Self-heal, 
Prunella vulgaris. 


CARDINAL FLOWER. A garden perennial of 
North American origin, having large deep red 
flowers, Lobelia cardinalis. 


CaRLicups. Marsh Marigold, Caltha palvstris 
(Frome). 
CaRLigs. Fircones (Sexey’s School, Bruton). 


CARLINE THISTLE. The usual English name 
for Carlina vulgaris from Carolinus—pertain- 
to Charles. So named after Charlemagne, 
of whom the legend relates ‘‘A_ horrible 
pestilence broke out in his army and carried off 
many thousand men, which greatly troubled the 
pious Emperor. Wherefore he prayed earnestly 
to God, and in his sleep there appeared to him an 
angel, who shot an arrow from a cross- bow, teiling 
him to mark the plant upon which it fell, for that 
with that plant he might cure his army of the 
pestilence. And so it really happened.” The 
herb thus miraculously indicated was this thistle. 


CARNATION GRAss. (1) Mr. F. T. Elworthy 
says this name is given in West Somerset to the 
Hairy Sedge, a common dwarf sedge found in 
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undrained meadow land, which is by some 
believed to be the cause of the coe in sheep. 
Carex hirta. Dr. Watson tells me the species 
can scarcely be called ‘‘ dwarf,” as he recently 
picked some nearly a foot in height. 

(2) The name is also given to certain other 
sedges, from the resemblance cf their leaves to 
those of the Curnation, more especially to Carex 
flacca and less commonly to C. panicea. 

(3) In Gloucestershire the ‘tufted Hair-grass, 
Deschampsia ceespitosa (Holloway). 


CARPENTER’S GRASS. Self-heal, as below. 


CARPENTER’S HERB. (1) Se2lf-heal, Prunella 
vulgaris. Dr. Prior says ‘‘ from its corolla seen 
in profile being shaped like a bill-hook, and on 
the doctrine of signatures, supposed to heal 
wounds from edged tools.”’ 

(2) Common Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 


CARROT PLANT. A _ correspondent at Wells 
gives me this as a local name for the Eschscholizia. 


CART-WHEEL. A _ correspondent at Shepton 
Mallet gives me this as a Iccal name for the 
Hemlock, Conium maculatum. 


CASE-WEED. Shepherd’s Parse, Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris, so called from its little purse-like 
capsules, from Fr. caisse, Lat. capsa, a mcney-bcx. 


CASE-WORT. Same as CASE-WEED. 


CaAssocKs. Couch-grass, Triticum repens (S.W. 
Wiits, Somerset border). 


CASS-WEED. Same as CASE-WEED. 


CASTINGS. <A correspondent at Luppitt (Devon) 
gives this as a local name for SNaGs—the fruit of a 
Blackthorn, Prunus spinosa. Called in West 
Somerset KESTENS or CHRISTIANS. 


CAST THE SPEAR. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset) gives me this as a lccal name for the 
Golden Rod, Solidago virgaurea. 


CATCHFLY. A name originally given’ by 
Gerarde to. Silene armeria, but now applied to 
the genera Silene and Lychnis, including the 
Bladder Champion, White Champion, Ragged 
Robin, and others. The name is, however, chiefly 
given to species having sticky hairs, and Dr. 
Watson says it ought not be applied to any of the 
three species I have named.. It is also given to 
other plants of which the stems or leaves are 
sticky, and particularly to the Sundew family, 
Drosera. 


CaTtcH. WEED. (1) The Goose Grass or 
Cleavers, Galium Aparine, from its habit of 
catching the passer by. 

(2) Several correspondents at Dunster give 
this as a local name for Madwort. which I 
think must be a mistake for Wild Madder, Rubia 
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peregrina. The Madwort, Asperugo procumbems, 
is an alien, generally rare, but found near Bath, 
though not elsewhere in Somerset. The Wild 
Madder is very common in the neighbourhood of 
Dunster, and in an early stage much resembles 
the Goose-grass mentioned above. It is very 
spiny. with short curved prickles, which would 
amply account for the lecal pame. 


Cat Hips. A correspondent at Stockland 
(Devon) gives this as a loc1l name. for the fruit of 
the Dog-rose, Rosa canina. 


CAT NEP. Cat-mint or Cat-nip, Nepeta Cataria, 
from the fact that cats are very fond of it, and 
seem almost intoxicated by the smell of it. 


CAT oO’ NinE Tatrs. (1) Rev. Hilderic Friend 
gives this as a Devonshire name for the catkins 
of the Hazel, Corylus Avellana. 

(2) The name is also given to the Great Reed- 
mace, Typha latifolia. See Cat’s Tatn (1). 


CAT Posies. A correspondent at Rodden (near 
Frome) gives this as a local name for the Daisy, 
Bellis perennis. 

Cats AND Docs. Mr. Edward Vivian, of 
Trowbridge, gives me this as a local name for 
the blossom of the Willow, Salia. 


CATS AND Keys. Fruit of the Ash, Fraxinus 
excelsior, and Maple, Acer campestre. Rev. 
Hilderic Friend says “‘ In Somersetshire the people 
speak of CATS AND KEys.”’ 

CaT’s CLAws. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. 

(2) Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria. 

(3) Bramble, Rubus fruticosus (Shoscombe). 


Cat’s Ear. The usual English name _ for 
several plants allied to the Hawkbits, particularly 
Hypocheris radicata and H. maculata, from the 
shape of their leaves. 


Cat’s Ears. Corn Cockle, Lychnis Githago 
(Stour Provost, Dorset). 


Cat’s Eygs. (1) A fairly general name for the 
Germander Speedwell, Veronica Chamedrys, 
more often called BIRpD’s EYEs. 

(2) Water Violet, Hottonia palustris (Long 
Load). 

(3) Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Chettle, Dorset). 


CaT’s Face. The Pansy, both wild and 
cultivated, Viola arvensis and V. tricolor. 


Cat’s Foor. (1) The Mountain Everlasting 
Gnaphalium dioica, from its soft flower heads. 

(2) Also the Ground Ivy, Nepeta Glechoma, 
from the shape of its leaves. 


Cat’s Fur. A correspondent at Babcary gives 
me this as a local name for the Bedstraw, Galium 
(? verum). 
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Cat’s Heap. A very large kind of apple, 
sweet and juicy, excellent for cider.—F. T. 
ELWORTHY. 


Cat’s Love. Garden Valerian, Valeriana 
officinalis, on which cats like to roll (S;W. Wilts). 


Cat’s Mink. Sun Spurge, Huphorbia Helios- 
copia, from its milky juice oozing in drops, as 
milk from the small teats of a cat. This milk is 
used for curing warts, and hence the plant and 
other Spurges are also known as WARTWEED or 
WARTWORT. 


Cats’ Paws. (1) A correspondent at Strat- 
ton-on-the-Fosse gives me this as a local name 
for the Meadow Vetchling, but I think it possible 
that she has named this plant in mistake for the 
Birds-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus—an error 
which is very frequently made. 

(2) Catkins of Willow, Salia, while still young 
and downy (Deverill, Wilts). 


Cat’s Tatu. (1) A common name for the 
Great Reedmace, Typha latifolia, more often 
called BULRUSH. 

(2) The Cornfield Horsetail, Hquisetum 
arvense, 2a troublesome weed to farmers and 
gardeners. 

(3) The common Mare’s Tail, Hippuris 
vulgaris ; called by the Dutch Kattestail. 

(4) The Crack Willow, Salix fragilis (West 
Somerset). 

(5) The Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this as a 
Devonshire name for Amaranthus  caudatus, 
popularly known as LOVE Ligs BLEEDING or 
PRINCE’S FEATHER. 

(6) Viper’s Bugloss, Hchium vulgare. See 
CatT’s TAILS. 


Cat’s Tat GRAss. Timothy Grass, Phleum 
pratense. 


Cat’s Tarts. (1) Catkins of Hazel, Willow, 
Alder, &c. : 

(2) Leaves of the Silverweed, Potentilla 
Anserina (Batcombe). 

(3) A correspondent at Wambrook gives it 
as a local name for the Ribwort Plantain, Plantago 
lanceolata. See Cat’s TAIL. 


CaT’s WHIN. Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 


CATTIKEYNS. Fruit of the Ash, Fraxinus 
excelsior (North-West Wilts). 


CAULIFLOWERS. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the flowers of 
the Elder, Sambucus nigra. 


Cax. Wild Carrot, Daucus Carota (Dorset). 
Such names as Caxes, Kecks, Kex, Gicksy, 
&c., are given to the dry hollow stalks of 
various umbelliferous plants, and are also applied 
to the plants themselves. 
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_CAxLigs. Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphondy- 
lium (Otterford). See above. 


CENTAURY. The true Centaury is the genus 
Centaurium (formerly named Erythrwa) of the 
Gentian family, and bears rose-coloured flowers, 
but the name is very frequently applied to various 
Knapweeds, the Corn Bluebottle, and other 
flowers of the genus Centaurea. 


CENTRY. Bog Pimpernel, Anagallis tenella, I 
have this name from Barford (Wilts), and Mr. 
W. S. Price, of Wellington, tells me that a field 
in Hemycck in which this plant is found is known 
as ‘ Centry Meadow.”’ 


CHAIRS AND TABLES. S >ed of the Box, Buaus 
sempervirens (Muchelney). 


CHALK PLANT. Gypsophila paniculata, often 
evlled the GAUZE-FLOWER. 


CHANGEABLES. The Hydrangea, H. hortensis 


CHANGE OF THE WEATHER. A correspondent 
at Babcary gives me this as a local nam» for the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. 


CHARIOT AND Horses. Monkshood, <Aconi- 
tum Napellus. 


CHARITY. (1) A correspondent at West Brad- 
ley gives this as a local name for Honesty or 
Lunary, Lunaria biennis. 

(2) A correspondent at Bloxworth (Dorset) 
gives it as a local nam> for Jacob’s Ladder, 
Polemonium cceeruleum. 


CHARLOCK. (1) A general nam2 for Wild 
Mustard, Brassica auvensis. 

(2) The Wild Radish, Raphanus Raphanis- 
trum (Dorset). 

(3) Many cther weeds cf arable land are 
locally and erroneously called ‘‘ Charloek.”’ 


CHATTERBOXES. A correspondent at Ham- 
moon (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


CHEAT. A very common name in Dorset for 
the Darnel, Lolium temulentum, or for the Wild 
Oat, Avena fatua, or Oats which from lack of 
soil or food or from other causes have degenerated 
into the wild form. 


CHEDDAR PINK. Dianthus g’aucus, from the 
place of its growth on the cliffs of the famous 
Cneddar gorge. 

CHEDDIES. Potatoes (East Somerset). 


CHEESE AND BUTTER. A correspondent at 
Winsham gives me this as a local name for the 

sser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. See 
ButrreER AND CHEESE (2). 


CHEESE-BowLs. An old name apparently 
still used in many districts for the Field Poppy, 
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Papaver Rheas.. Dr. Prior says ‘* from the shape 
of the ripe capsule resembling that of round 
cheeses.”’ 

CHEESE-CAKES. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus . 
corniculatus. 

(2) A correspondent at Leigh-on-Mendip gives 
it as a local name for the Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis 
Vulneraria. 


CHEESE Cups. A _ correspondent at Hatch 
Beauchamp gives this as a local name for the 
Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


CHEESE-FLOWER. Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris. See CHEESES. 

CHEESE RENNET. Yellow Bedstraw, Galium 
verum, from the fact that it was formerly used 
to curdlie milk for making cheese. 


‘HEESES. The round flat seeds of the Common 
Mallow, Malva sylvestris. Children are fond of 
eating them when green and soft. 


CHEMISES. Hedge Convolvulus or Greater 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

CHEQUERED Liny. The Snake’s-head Fritillary, 
Fritillaria Meleagris. 

CHERRY Bay. (1) Several ycung people at 
Paulton give this as a local name for the Laurel, 
Laurus nobilis. f 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me the name is 
usually applied to the Portugal Laurel, Cerasus 
lusitanica. 

CHERRY Opps. Cherry stones, always.—F.T. 
ELWORTHY. 


CHERRY PIE. (1) A very general name for 
the Heliotrope, Heliotropium peruvianum; so 
called from its scent. 

(2) Great Hairy Willow Herb, Epilobium 
hirsutum. 

(3) All-heal, Valeriana officinalis (S.W. Wilts). 

CHIBBAL, CHIBBLE, or CHIPPLE. A young 
onion with the green stalk attached. From the 
French Ciboule, derived from the Latin Cepula— 
a small onion. Mr, F. W. Mathews says the name 
“appears by tacit consert to be reserved for the 
immature spring-sown onion.”’ 


CHICcK-CHACK. A South Somerset form. of 
SHICK-SHACK—a name given to the leaves and 
“Apples ”? of the oak, worn on Royal Oak Day, 
May 29th. 

CHICKENS.—Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this 
as one of the Devonshire names for London Pride, 
Saxifraga umbrosa; probably a contraction of 
“Hen and Chickens.”’ 

CHICKWEED. (1) The usual English name for 


Stellaria media, whose bright green egg-shaped 
leaves and tiny white star-like flowers abound 
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in neglected gardens practically ell the year 
through. One “of the names by which our fathers 
called it was HEN’s INHERITANCE. 

(2) Mr. W. D. Miller tells me that the name is 
common to all the Cerastinms and Stellarias, and 
is applied more loosely still. 

(3) A considerable number of my _ corres- 
pondents give the name to the common Groundsel, 
Senecio vulgaris, well known as a valuable food 
for birds. 

(4) A correspondent at Axbridge gives it as _ 
a local neme—(Dr. Watson says a misncmer)— 
for the Scarlet Pimpernel. Anagallis arvensis. 
Rev. Hilderic Friend says the Chickweed has in 
some cases been confused with the Pimpcrnel. 


CHICORY. A very general name for the beauti- 
ful blue Wild Succory, Cichorium Intybus. 


CHILBLAIN BERRIES. The scarlet egg-shaped 
berries of the Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 


CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. (1) A common name 
for the Virginia Stock, Malcolmia maritima, on 
account of its numerous small flowcrs. 

(2) In Wilts the name is given to a small 
garden variety of Campanula for the same reason. 

(3) Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trowbridge, tells 
me that a large number of people in that district 
give the name to the London Pride, Sazifraga 
umbrosa. 

CHILDREN’S CLOCK. Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. This p'ant is very commonly known 
by the name of ‘Clocks’ from the fact that 
children pretend to tell the time by counting the 
number of puffs of breath required to blow away 
all the downy seeds from the ripe seed-head. 
I have only had the prefix ‘‘ Caildren’s’”’ from 
Dunkerton. 

CHIMNEY BELL-FLOWER. Correspondents at 
Mucheiney and Stoke St. Gregory give me this 
as a local name for a Campanula, which I belicve 
to be Campanula pyramidalis. 

CHIMNEY Smock. The Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa. 

CHIMNEY SWEEP. (1) The Black-head Grass 
or Field Wood-iush, Luzula campestris. 

(2) Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata 
(East Somerset). 

(3) Hoary Plantain, P. media (Oakhill and 
South Petherton). 

(4) Small Knapweed, Centaurea nigra (Mud- | 
f ord). 

(5) Several correspondents at South Petherton 
give this as the lccal name for Timcthy grass, 
Phleum pratense. 

(6) Great Reed-mace. Typha latifolia, more 
commonly called BULRUSH (Mells). 

(7) Mr. H. A. Bending, of Shoscombe, gives it 
asa local name for the Sweet-scented Vernal-grass, 
Anthoxanthum odoratum. 
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CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. Field Woodrush, Luzula 
campestris (N.W. Wilts). ‘ 


CHIMNEY SWEEPER’S BRUSH. Great Reed- 
mace, Typha latifolia, more ccmmonly called 
BULRUSH. 

CHIMNEY SWEEp’s BrusH. (1) Hoary Plantain 
or Lamb’s Tongue, Plantago media (Batcombe). 

(2) Bleck Knapweed, Centaurea nigra (Mud- 
ford). 

CHINAMAN’S BREECHES. Dicentra spectabilis. 
popularly known as the Bleeding Heart, Lady’s 
Locket, Lyre-flower, Locks and Keys, and by 
many other names. 


CHINESE LANTERN. (1) <A very general name 
for the Winter Cherry, Physalis Alkekengi: 
sometimes called Cape Gooseberry. 

(2) A correspondent at Minehead gives this as 
a local name for the Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianm. 


CHINY (or CHINNY) OYSTER. <A very common 
local corruption of the name China Aster. 


CuIppLu-Eve. Mr. F. W. Mathews, cf Brad- 
ferd-on-Tone, writes me: “ By confusion. the 
Tripoli Onion is cften celled CHIPPLE-EYE.”’ 


CHIPPLES. Same as CHIBBLES. 


Curr CHAT. The Mountain Ash, Pyrus 
Aucuparia (S.W. Wilts). 

CHooky-pic. (1) <A fairly general name in 
North and East Somerset for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) Correspondents at Winscombe tell me the 
name is there given to the Spotted Orchis, Orchis 
maculata, the Snapd:agon being known as the 
** Garden Chooky-pig.”’ 


CHOPPED Eacs. A correspondent at Rodden 
(rear Frome) gives this as a local name for the 
Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 


CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. A correspondent 
at Stockland (Devon) gives this as a local name 
for the Passion-flower, Passiflora cerulea. 


CHRISTEN. His Honour J. 8S. Udal gives this as 
a Dorset name for “a small kind of plum.” 
Compare the two following names. 


CHRISTIANS. Mr. F. W. Mathews. of Bradford- 
on-Tone, gives this as a local name for the Bullace, 
Prunus insititia. See above and below. 


CHRISTLINGS. Rev. Hildeiic Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire name for “a small sort of phim.” 
Compare the two preceding names and CRISLING. 


CHRISTMAS. Holly, Ilex Aquifolium, particu- 
larly when used for decorative purposes; but 
also applied to any evergreen used for Christmas 
be beatel decoration, whether holly, mistletoe, or 
others. 
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CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. A very common play 
upon the name Chrysanthemums, sent me from 
many parts of the county. 


CHRISTMAS BERRY. Holly (West Somerset and 
Devon). See CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES. The flowers of the Horse 
Chestnut, Asculus Hippocastanum (Oakhill). See 
also CANDLES and CHRISTMAS TREE. 


CHRISTMAS Rose. (1) Black Hellebore, Helle- 
borus niger. 

(2) A correspondent at Camerton gives it as 
a loeal name for the Wild Aconite, Hranthis 
hyemalis. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE. (1) Mr. F. R. Summer- 
hayes, of Milborne Port, gives this as a local name 
for the flower-spike of the Horse Chestnut, #sculus 
Hippocastanum. See CHRISTMAS CANDLES. 

(2) The name is also applied to the Auracaria 
imbricata (often grown as a pot plant). 


CHUCKY CHEESE. The Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris. See CHEESES. 


CHuckKy Pic. (1) Same as CHOOKY-PIG (1). 

(2) A correspondent at Cross (near Axbridge) 
gives it as a lccal name for the Grape Hyacinth, 
Muscari. 

CHURCH BELLS. (1) Common Comfrey, Sym- 
phytum officinale. 

(2) Canterbury Bells, Campanula Medium. 

(3) <A correspondent at Leigh (Dorset) applies 
the name to the Ivy-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 
hederacea. 

CHURCH Brooms. Tne Teasel, Dipsacus 
sylvestris. 


CHURCH STEEPLES. A name sometimes given 
to the Common Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria. 


CHURCH-WORT. An old name for the Penny- 
royal, Mentha Pulegium. 


CHURCHYARD ELDER. A Dunster correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Shepherd’s 
Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 


CHURCHMAN’S GREETING. Dr. Downes ir forms 
me thit in the neighbourhood cf Ilminster, the 
Mistletoe, Viscum album, is sometimes called by 
this name. 

CigaAR FLOWER.—The general Eaglish nam: 
of a Mexican plant of the Loosestrife family 
eultivated in Eaglish gerdens, Cuphea plaiycentra. 
It has a searlet tubular corolla tipped with white 
and black. 

CLADEN. A name very common in Dorset 
for the Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine, 
which is known by a large number of different 
names, of which about 20 commence with the 
letters CL. Mr. Mansell Pleydell spells the name 
CLAITON. : 
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CLAPPEDE OR CLAPPEDE-PoUCcH. S -veral young 
people at Alier give me this as a local name for 
the Shepherd’s Parse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
If the name is still used in that neighbourhood 
it is most interesting. Dy. Prior gives the fol- 
lowing particulars with regard to it :—‘“ A sick- 
name from the Dutch, whieh alludes to the 
licensed begging of lepers, who stood at the cross- 
ways with a bell and clapper.’? Hoffman von 
Fallevsleben, in his Niederlindische Vo.kslieder, 
says of them (p. 97) :--‘‘ Separated from all the 
world, without house or home, the lepers were 
obliged to dwell in a solitary wretched hut by 
the roadside : their clothing so scanty that they 
often had nothing to wear but a hat and a cloak 
and a begging wallet. They would call the atten- 
tion of the passers-by with a bell or a clapper, 
and receive their alms in a cup or a bason at the 
end of a long pole. The bell was usually of 
brass. The clapper is described as an instrument 
made of two or three boards, by rattling which 
they excited people to relieve them. The lepers 
would get the name of Rattle-pouches, and this. 
be extended to the plant in allusion to the little 
purses which it hangs out by the wayside.” 


CLARY. A very general name for the Wild 
Sage, Salvia Verbenaca. The usual Evglish rame 
for S. Sclarea. See CLEAR EYE. 


CLATON. See CLADEN. 


LAUT. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris 
(N.W. Wilts). 

CLAVERS. A Dorset form of the name Cieavers 
(given by Rev. W. BARNES and others). See 
CLADEN. 


CLAY. A correspondent at Washford gives 
me this as a local name for the Ci or 
Cleavers. See CLADEN. 


CLAYTON. See CLADEN. 


CLEAR Eye. (1) Wild Sage, Salvia Verbenaca. 
The old herbalists considered this one of the 
most efficacious of herbs in any complaint of 
the eye. Its seeds when put into water yield 
a mucilage which, placed within the cyelid for 
a few minutes, envelops any particle of dust 
which may pain the eye. Hence the name of 
the plant Clear Eye or Clary. 

(2) I am indebted to Mr. T. W. Cowan for 
the following interesting notes :—CLEAR-EYE or 
SEE-BRIGHT are old popular names for the plant 
Salvia Sclarea, and are corruptions of the word 
Clary, otherwise called Godes-eie or Oculus 
Christi. On the strength of these names it was 
regarded, Prior says, as'a proper ingredient for 
eye-salves. Gerard says in his Herbal it is called 
Clarie -or Cleere-eie. See also Goopy’s-EYE, 
Somerset name for Salvia Sclarea, a corruption 
of a popular name GoD’s-EYE (Britten & Holland). 
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GODES-EIE, CHRIST’S-EYE, and CLEAR-HYE seem 
free renderings of its Low Latin name Sclarea 
(from clarus).”’ 


CLEAVERS (1) Goose-grass, Galiwm Aparine’ 
See CLADEN. ‘The name is, of course, due to the 
way in which the hooked seeds and leaves of the 
plant cling to the clothes of persons or to the 
coats of animals coming into contact with them. 

(2) Correspondents at Oakhill apply the name 
for the same reason to the Burdock, Arctium 
majus, and 

(3) For reasons which are not so obvious 
to the Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris. Dr. Wa’ son 
tells me that the flower heads of the Fuller’s 
Teasel are hooked as in the Burdock. Those of 
the Wild Teasel are sharply pointed. In his 
opinion the name ought to be restricted to the 
Goose-grass. 

CLEEVE-PINK or CLIFF-PINK. A species of pink 
which grows wild in the ¢ annies of Cheddar 
Cliffs, having a fine scent, more generally known 
as Cheddar Pink, Dianthus glaucus. Cleve for cliff 
is common in early English. 


CLETHEREN. Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galium 
Aparine (East Somerset). 


CLIDDEN, CLIDE, CLIDER, OR CLIDONS. Goose- 
grass, as above. See CLADEN. 

CLIFF-RosE. Thrift or Sea-Pink, Armeria 
maritima, on account of its love for our seaside 
eliffs and rocks and its rose-coloured flowers. 


CLIMBING JACKS. Nasturtium;, Tropwolum 
majus (Evercreech). 

CLIME. Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine 
(Paulton). 


CLINGING SWEETHEARTS. Goosegrass, as above 
(Sbrewton, Wilts). 


CLING RAscAL. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives 
this as a Devonshire name for the Goosegrass, 
on the authority of Britten, p. 107. 


CuircH ButTron. Rev. Hilderic Friend also 
gives this as a Devonshire name for the Goose- 
grass. 

CLITE or CLITHE. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me 
this as an old name for the Burdock,. Arctium 
majus. 

Cruires. A Wiltshire name for the Goosegrass. 


CLIVERS. A Somerset and Dorset 
the Goosegrass. 


CLOCK-FLOWER. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. See CLocKs. 


CiLocks. (1) A very general name for the 
light seed heads of the Dandelion, which the 
children blow upon, to tell the hour by the nurnber 
of puffs required to blow off all the seeds. 


name for 
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(2) The seed-heads of other relatives of the 
Dandelion, e.g., Groundsel, Coltsfoot, &c. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES. Dandelion, Taraxa- 
cum officinale (Wells). 

CLoG WEED. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me thiS 
as a Somersetshire name for the Cow-Parsnip> 
Heracleum Sphondylium, and tells me that it is 
a shortened form of Keyc-logge, i.e., Keck-lock 
(A.S. leac) or Kex-plant (Prior). 


Cior Bur. (1) Burdock, Arctium majus. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me this as a local 
name for the Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
See COCKLE-BUR. 

CLotTe. Yellow Water Lily, Nymphea lutea. 
(East Somerset and Dorset.) 


CLOTHES BRUSH. Wild Teasel, Dipsacus 
sylvestris (S.W. Wilts). 

CLOTHES Precs. (1) Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
miuscula (Beadford-on-Tone and Asheott). 

(2) A correspondent at Netherbury (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for the Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea, 

CLoup BERRY. (1) A general name for the 
Mountain Raspberry, Rubus Chamemorvs, so 
called, Gerard says, because they grow on the 
summits of mountains, *‘ where the cloudes are 
lower then the tops of the same all winter long, 
whereupon the people of the countrie haue 
called them Cloud-berries.”’ Mr. T. W. Cowan 
suggests that possibly they get their name from 
old English clud=a cliff. This plant does not 
grow in Somerset, and the name is given in some 
parts of that county and of Dorset, to 

(2) the Dewberry, Rvbus cawsivs, which Dr. 
Watson says has no right to the name. 


CLOVE GILAWFUR (or GILLIFLOWER). Clove 
pink, Carnation, Dianthus Caryophyllvs. See 
GILAWFER and GILLIFLOWER. 


CLOVER Drvin. The Dodder, Cuscuta. 


CLuTcCH. Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare 
known also in West Somerset as TACKER-GRASS 
TUCKER-GRASS, and MAN-TIBE. 


CLy, or CLYDE. Goose-grass or Cleavers. 
Galium Aparine (West Scmerset and Devon). 


CLy-BuRS. The little hooked seed pods of the 
Goosegrass, aS above. 

CLYDER, CLYDERN, or CLYTHER. A name used, 
throughout a great part of the four counties, for 
the Goosegrass, as above. 

CoacH AND Horses. Monkshood, Aconitum 
Napellus (Sherborne). Compare CHARIOT AND 
HLoRSES. 

SoAcH Horsxes. Mr. F. T. Elworthy gives this 
as a West Somerset name for the common Pansy, 
Viola tricolor (cultivated) or V. arvensis (wild). 
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- COACHMAN’S BuTrtrons. The Field Scabious,. 
Scabiosa arvensis (Queen Camel). 


CoBBLER’s Wax. Several correspondents at 
Donhead (Wilts) give me this as a local name for 
the Sumach, Rhus. 

CoB-wEB. A_ correspondent at Broadstone 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Houseleek, Sempervivum tectorum. The name is 
probably due in some measure to the fact that 
there is a closely related plant, grown in gardens, 
known as the Cobweb House-leek, Sempervivum 
arachnoideum, on account of the long white hairs 
at the tips of the leaves, which cross and pre- 
sent the appearance of a plant over which a 
spider has trailed its net. 


CocKAGEE (g hard). A kind of small hard sou. 
cider apple, in use in the wick of Englandr 
(JENNINGS, and Wilts.) 


Cock Grass. (1) Ribwort Plantain. Plantago 
lanceolata. Mr. Elworthy says: ‘* The only name 
used by farmers for this, the commonest variety 
of the Plantains’’ (West Somerset). 

(2) Perennial Rye-grass or Red Darnel, Lolium 
perenne. Children, taking a blade in one hand, 
run up the sprouts on each side with the finger 
and thumb of the other hand, and boys say, 
‘* What shall I be?” and girls ‘‘ Who shall I 
marry ? ” 

A tinker ? a tailer ? 

A soldier ? a sailor ? 

A rich man ? a poor man ? 

A ’pothecary ? a thief ? 
(PULMAN). 

Many other questions are asked and 
answered by Somerset boys and girls in the same 
way. I do not think it necessary to set out all 
the forms in detail in this list, but the following 
selection, kindly sent me by Dr. Watson, will 
give a fair idea of the lines on which they run :— 
The usual rendering is ‘ Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, rich man, poor-man, beggar-man, thief.” 
About Culmhead the last two are replaced by 
*‘oentleman, farmer.’ Other renderings are to 
live in a “‘ big-house, little-house, pig-sty, barn,’” 
to be married in “silk, satin, cotton, rag”’; 
to go to church in a “ coach, carriage, wheel- 
barrow, mud-cart ’’; to be married “ this year, 
next year, sometime, never.” 


CocKLE Butrons. The seed Head. of the 
Burdock, Arctium majus. One of our Somerset 
names for the Burdecck is ‘‘ Cuckold,’’ of which 
_** Cockle ’’ is a corruption. 

COCKLE-BUR or CLOT-BUR. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
gives me this as a local name for the Agrimony, 
Agrimonia Eupatoria. See also CLOT-BUR. 


CockLEs. (1) Periwinkle. Vinca major (and 
V. minor). Rey. Hilderic Friend attempts to 
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explain this name by suggesting a confusion 
between two kinds of shell-fish on the part of 
people living far from the sea and not knowing 
the difference between the two. I have had this 
name sent me from several different parts of 
South Somerset. 

(2) A general name throughout the district for 
the seed-heads or burrs of the Burdock, Arctium 
MajUus. 

(3) A correspondent at Watchet gives this as a 
local name for the flowers of the Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus, and also for 

(4) The seeds of the Furze, Ulex evropwus. 

(5) The Corn Cockle, Lychnis Githago. 

(6) Fircones (Leigh, Dorset). 

CocKLE SHELLS. Several correspondents at 
South Petherton give me this as a local name for 
the Periwinkle, Vinea. 

Cock RoBIN. (1) The common name for the 
Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, in North Somerset. 

(2) Several correspondents at Mells give this as 
a local name for the Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Flos-cvculi. 

Cocks AND HENs. A common name for the 
Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata. 


Cock’s Comp. A name given to _ several 
different flowers, but most generally to the (1) 
Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli. The 
latter name is Latin for Cock’s Comb, and is given 
on account of the shape of the calyx. The plant 
bears an equivalent name in many of the countries 
of Eurcpe. 

(2) The Lousewort, or Red Rattle, Pedicularis 
sylvatica. 

(3) Several correspondents at Puddletown 
(Dorset) give it as a local name for the Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris. 

(4) The Cock’s Comb of the gardeners is Celosia 
cristata, of the Amaranth family. 

(5) Often given to another member of the same 
family—Love Lies Bleeding, Amaranthus caudatus 
A. ruber or A. melancholicus. 

(6) A correspondent at Compton (between 
Yeovil and Sherborne) gives it as a local name for 
the Calceolaria. _ 

Cock’s HErap. The Sainfoin, Onobrychis 
viciefolia, from the shape of the legume. 


Cocks’ Haps. The heads of the Ribwort 
Plantain, Plantago lanceolata, which contain th® 
seeds. Holloway says :—‘‘ In West Sussex boyS 
play with these heads; one holds a stalk in his 
hand while another with a similar stalk strikes 
his opponent’s, and which ever loses the head 
first is conquered. It is called ‘Fighting Cocks.’ ”’ 


CockspuR (1) An English name for the Virginia 
Hawthorn, Crategus virginica. 

(2) Several correspondents at Bradford-on- 
Tone give this as a local name for Crow’s-foot ? 
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Cock THISTLE. A correspondent at Hammoon 
(Dorset) gives this as a local name for the Scotch 
(or Cotton) Thistle, Onopordum Acanthium. 


CocK UPON PERCH. A correspondent at West 
Bradley gives this as a local name for ‘ Eggs 
and Bacon.” I believe the name is applied 
both to the Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris, 
and the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


COCKWEED. Several correspondents in the 
neighbourhood of Axminster give this as a local 
name for the Pepperwort, Lepidium. 


Cocoa Butrons. The Burdock, Arctium majus 
(Queen Camel). Evidently a corruption of 
** Cuckold.” 


CoDLINS AND CREAM, (1) A very general name 
for the Great Hairy Willow-herb, Epilobiwm 
hirsutum ; from the odour of its flowers or of its 
fresh shoots, when crushed in the hand. 

(2) A well-informed correspondent at Martock 
gives this as a local name for the Narcissus. 


CoE Grass. Juncus bufonius, the grass which 
is said to be the cause of the coe in sheep and 
cattle. By some this disease is said to come from 
the Goosegrass—Carex hirta—but both are 
generally found growing either together or in 
similar wet land. (F. T. ELwortuy.) 


CoFFEE FLOWERS. A correspondent at Ilmin- 
ster gives this as a local name for the Comfrey, 
Symphytum officinale. 


CoG WEED. A correspondent at Curry Mallet 
gives this as the local name for a yellow flower, very 
common in that district, having its fruit in spiral 
cogs. From this description several botanical 
friends have recognised the plant as the Spotted 
Medick, Medicago maculata, or the Toothed 
Medick, M. denticulata. 


COLEWORT. (1) Several correspondents give 
this as a name for Avens, Geum urbanum. 

(2) It is also applied to the Sea Cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea. 


CotT’s Tatn. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire name for (1) The Cornfield Horse- 
tail, Hquisetum arvense ; and 

(2) Common Mare’s tail, Hippuris vulgaris. 


_ ComB AND BrusH. Wild Teasel, Dipsacus 
sylvestris (S.W. Wilts). 


ComB FERN. The Hard Fern, Blechnum 
Spicant (Dulverton). 


ComBs AND HAIRPINS. A Taunton corres- 
pondent gives this as a local name for the Dande- 
jion, Taraxacum officinale. 


CONFETTI. A correspondent at Watchet gives 
this as a local name for (1) White Goosefoot 
or Fat-hen, Chenopodium album ; and 
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(2) The seeds of the Dock, probably applied 
to more than one species, but particularly to the 
Great Water Dock, Rumex Hydrolapathum 3 very 
common on banks of streams and rivers and on 
peat moors. 

CoNKER BERRIES. The ripe fruit or “ hips” 
of the Wild Rose, Rosa canina (Kast Somerset and 
Dorset). 

ConKkERs. (1) Thefruit of the Horse Chestnut. 
Aisculus Hippocastanum ; from a game played by 
boys who string the horse-chestnuts on cord 
and take it in turn to strike at each other’s nut in 
order ~ ‘** conquer ’”’ by cracking it. 

(2) A Watchet correspondent gives this as a 
local name for the Ribwort or Lamb’s Tongue 
Plantain, Plantago lanceolata, for a reason which 
will be found under Cock’s HEADs. 

(3) The ripe fruit or “‘ hip ” of the Wild Rose. 

(4) The bedeguar, or gall known as the “‘ Robin’s 
Pincushion ” often found on the Wild Rose. See 
CANKER 

CoNnQUuER Moors. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Beaminster district). 


CONQUEROR FLOWERS. See CONKERS. 


Convict Grass. Mr. Harry Pouncy tells me 
that at Portland the Red Valerian, Kentranthis 
ruber is known by this name. 


Cor-RosE or CoppER ROSE. The Field Poppy. 
Papaver Rheas, from its red rose-like flower and 
the cop or button-shape of its capsule. Dr. 
Downes kindly reminds me that Cop is A.S. for 
Head, c.f. modern German Kopf. 


Corn BortTte. A Devonshire form of the 
name Cornflower or Bluebottle, Centaurea 
Cyanus. 

CoRN COCKLE. Several correspondents at 
Winsham give this as a local name for the Black 
Knapweed, Centaurea nigra. The true C rn 
Cockle is Lychnis Githago, and the application of 
the name to the Knapweed is due to a double 
confusion. 


CorRNETsS. A correspondent at Whitchurch 
Canonicorum (Dorset) gives this as a local name 
for the Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 


Corn FuaG (1) Yellow Ivis, [ris Pseudacorus. 
(2) Any plant of the genus Gladiolus. 


CORNFLOWER. (1) A very general name for 
the Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 

(2) Applied almost as freely to the Greater 
Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa. 

(3) Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis. 

(4) A correspondent at Widworthy feria 
gives it as a local name for the Common Red 
Poppy, Papaver Rhoas. 


Corn Pop. Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(N.W. Wilts). 
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CoRN Rose. A fairly general name for the 
Common Red Poppy, Papaver Rheas. 


CoRNWoopD. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
Cornel or Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea. 


CoTTON FLOWER. Several correspondents at 
Horton and Wellington give this as a local name 
for the Plantain—probably Plantago media, from 
the general cottony appearance of its spike. 


CoTTON WEED. (1) An old name for the High- 
land Gudweed, Gnaphalium sylvaticum, from its 
soft white pubescence. 

(2) Mountain . Everlasting, or Cat’s-foot, 
Antennaria dioica. 


CoucH (1) The local form of Couch-grass or 
Couh-wheat. Triticum repens ; a very troublesome: 
weed. Mr, T. W. Cowan wiites :—‘‘ A corrup- 
tion of Quitch—or Quick-grass. A. Sax. cwice, 
quice, i.e. the quick or vivacious plant. In 
Lincolnshire Wicks (from wick—alive), it being 
very tenacious of life, and to its habit of growth 
lying on the ground. Dorset Cooch to lie, French 
coucher.’? See Twircu. 

(2) Other troublesome weeds (e.g. the Field 
Gonvolvulus) are often known as CovucH or 
CoocH. 

CouGH WorTtT. The Coltsfoot, Tussilago- 
Farfara, from its medicinal use for the cure of 
coughs. 

COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. Meadowsweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. 

COVENTRY Betts. (1) Any of the cultivated 
“ Canterbury Bells,” particularly Campanula 
Medium. 

(2) A correspondent at Sherborne gives this 
as a local name for the Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 

COWBANE. A general name for the Water 
Hemlock, Cicuta virosa, from its injurious effect 
upon cows. Dr. Downes writes me :—Cicuta 
virosa is a very rare plant in Somerset; more 
probably the plant referred to is @nanthe crocata, 
the Hemlock Water-Dropwort. I am told that 
cows have died from eating the roots of this plant 
after ditches have been cleaned out’and the roots 
left on the ground. The stems and leaves do not 
seem to be so injurious.’’ 

COWBELL. A well-informed correspondent at 
Allerford gives me this as a local name for the 
Bladder Campion, Silene Cucubalus. 


Cow BELLY. Several correspondents at 
Muchelney give me this as a local name for Cow- 
parsnip, Heracleum Sphondylium. ‘* Bally”? is 
possibly a corruption of ‘ Billers,’’ which see. 


COWBERRY. (1) The Red Whortleberry, Vac- 
cinium Vitis-Idea. Dr. Prior says ‘ apparently 
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a blunder between Vaccinium, the fruit of the 
Whortle, and Vaccinus, what belongs to a cow.”’ 
Although this name has been sent me by a number 
of correspondents I understand this particular 
Whortleberry is very rare in Somerset, and is only 
found wild on the Quaat°cks, n°ar Quantoxhead. 

(2) Mr. F. W. Mathews tls me that near 
Dunster the common Whortleberry, Vaccinium 
Myrtellus, is called Comberry. H2 adds that 
cows are very fond of the fruit and bush, but that 
it docs not agree with. them if eaten in any 
quantity. 

Cow BuMBLE. The Cow-parsnip or Hogweed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium (Otterford). 


Cow CHERVIL. Wild Beaked Parsley, Anthris- 
cus sylvestris. Called ‘‘ Rat’s bane’? in. West 
Somerset ; a favourite food of pet rabbits. It 
grows three or four feet in height, and is the first 
of our umbellife-ous plants to flower in the 
spring. 

Cow-FiLop. (1) A common name in West 
Somerset and Devon for the Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 

(2) Several correspondents at Dunster give 
it as a local name for the Cowslip, Primula 
veris. 

(3) Rev. Hilderic Friend says the name is 
given by farmers to a species of wide spreading 
oat to distinguish it from the Tartarian oat. 

Cow Grass. (1) The Zig-zag Clover, Tri- 
folium medium. 

(2) The perennial form of Red Clover, 
Trifolium pratense. 


Cow ParstEy. (1) Fool’s Parsley, #thusa 
Cynapium (East Somerse‘). Anne Pratt records : 
““Some years ago two ladies in Somersetshire, 
who ate it in salad, suffered very seriously, though 
both ultimately recovered.’’ 

(2) Dr. Watson tells me that in the Taunton 
district this name is given to the Wild Beaked 
Parsley, Anthriscus sylvestris, and probably to 
other similar-looking members of the Parsley 
family. 

Cow QUAKES. A correspondent at Compton 
(between Yeovil and Sherborne) gives m2 this as 
a local name for the Quaking Grass, Briza media. 


Cows AND Butts. The Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint. See Cows AND CALVEs. 


Cows AND CALVEs. (1) <A very general name 
for the Wild Arum or Cueckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. Those flowers in which the spadix 
is very light in colour are called “ Calves” ; 
those in which it is medium coloured are *‘ Cows ”’ ; 
and those in which it is very dark ‘‘ Bulls.” 

(2) A correspondent at Leigh (Dorset) tells me 
in that district the name is given to Pink and 
White Clover. 
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Cows, CALVES, AND Butts. A form of the 
nam> Cows AND CALVES, sent me from Paulton. 


Cow’s Evers. Th: Ox-eye, Chrysanthemum 
Lexcanthemum (Sexey’s School). 


CowsLIP. (1) This is the general English 
name for Primula veris, but the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend gives it as a Devonshire name for the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea ; and also for 

(2) Buttercups, in the neighbourhood of 
Teignmouth. 

Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that the 
name Cowslip is considered to be a corruption 


- of Keslop or Keslip, A. Sax. ceselib, cyselib, i.e. 


the prepared stomach of a calf (which the plant 
was supposed to resemble) used as rennet for 
making cheese. 


Cowstie oF BEDLAM. A name given by Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy in his West Somerset Word 
Book to the Common Lungwort, Pulmonaria 
officinalis, mach used as a herb, and known also 
as Jerusalem Cowslip or Jerusalem Seeds. Mr. 
T. W. Cowan tells me that in other places the 
plant is known as BEDLAM CowsLiIp, and that 


‘ this name is also given to the Paigile or larger 


Cowslip, Primula veris. 


Cow’s PARSLEY. A _ correspondent at Bat- 
combe gives me this as a loci] name for the 
Veleviar. He does not indicate the species, but 
Dr. Downes suggests it is probably Valeriana 
Sambucifolia. S2e also Cow PARSLEY. 


Cow’s Parsnip. This was sent me from Oakhill 
as a lceal name for the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum, but the nam2 seemed to me so 
improbable that I wrote for further information 
to the Schoolmaster, Mr. R. A. Colville, who 
kindly replied that the plant is actually known by 
this name in that district. 


Cow’s THISTLE. A correspondent at Watchet 
gives me this as a local name for the Creeping 
Thistle, Cnicus arvensis; sometimes known as 
the Horse Thistle. 


Cow THISTLE. <A correspondent at Batcombe. 
gives this form of the name for the plant referred 
to in the p*evious paragraph. 


Cow WeeEp. (1) Several correspondents im 
the neighbourhood of Axminster give me this as 
a local name for the Chervil, Cherophyllum 
temulum. 

(2) Same as Cow WHEAT, which see. 


Cow Wukat. (1) Io the Axminster district this 
name would appear to be frequently given to the 
Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli, and the 
name YELLOW RATTLE to be. frequently given 
to the true Cow Wheat, Melampyrum cristatum 
and M. pratense. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in some 
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places this name is given to the Horse-flower or 
Lesser-flowered Yellow Cow-wheat, Melampyrum 
sylvaticum. 

CrAB’s Craw. (1) The Water-Soldier, 
Stratiotes Aloides. 

(2) Spotted Persicaria or Red-legs, Polygonum 
Persicaria. 


Crack Nut. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire name for the fruit of the Hazel, 
Corylus Avellana. 


CRAMMICK. Rest Harrow, Ononis repens (Kast 
and Mid-Somerset). 


CRANE Bint. A_ corcespondent at Hatch 
Beauchamp gives me this as a local name for the 
Iris—also known in the same locality, as DucK’s- 
BILL. 


CRANNOCK. <A_ correspondent at Keinton 
Mandeville gives me this as a local name for the 
Furze or Gorse, Ulex ewropeus. 


CRAWLERS. A correspondent at Stalbridge 
gives me this as a local name for Scurvy Grass, 
Cochlearia officinalis. Dr. Downes points out 
that this is a maritime plant, very rarely found 
inland, and it is improbable that it grows at 
Stalbridge. 

Crazy. (1) A name applied in North Somer- 
set and Wilts to Buttercups in general. A 
correspondent at Doshead (Wilts) tells me that 
certain fields in that district are said to be 
** smothered in Crazies.”’ 

(2) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

(3) A correspondent at Frome gives it as a 
name for the Yellow Water Lily, Nymphea 
lutea. Dr. Prior says ‘* Apparently a cov~ruption 
of CHRIST’s EYE, Lat. oculus Christi the medieval 
name of the Marigold, whizh, through the con- 
fusion among old write:s betweer Caltha and 
Calendula, has been transferred to the Marsh 
Marigold and thence to other Ranunculacee.”’ 


Crazy Berr. (1) The general 1ame all over 
Wilts for the Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

(2) Applied also in S.W. Wilts to various 
Buttercups and to the Lesser Celardine, Ranun- 
culus Ficaria. 

(3) Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum (Hampiworth, Wilts). 

(4) A ecrrespondent at Tatworth gives it as 
a local name for the Water Lily, Nympheea lutea. 


CRAZY BeEtTsEY. Marsh Maricold, Caltha 
palustris (Little Largford, Wilts). 


Crazy Cup. A correspondent at Chew Magna. 
gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


Crazy Littes. A correspondent at Batcombe 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palusiris. 
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- CRAZY Mar. <Any kind of Buttereup (N.W. 
Wilts). 

CRAzy Morr. Creeping Buttercup, Ranunculus 
repens (N.W. Wilts). 


CREAM AND BUTTER. A_ correspondent at 
Upottery gives this as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


CREED. Lesser Duckweed, Lemna minor (N.W. 
Wilts). . 

CREEPER. A correspondent at Watchet gives 
me this as a local name for Meadow Barley, 
Hordeum nodosum. 


CREEPING CHARLIE. A Devonshire name for 
the Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 


CREEPING GRASS. (1) Meadow Barley, 
Hordeum nodosum (Bradford-on-Tone). 

(2) Barren Brome-grass, Bromus sterilis (South 
Petherton). 

CREEPING JACK. Biting Stonecrop, Sedum 
acre. 

CREEPING JENNIE. A name given to a variety 
of plants, but most commonly in Somerset to 

(1) Moneywort, Lysimachia Nummularia, 
known also as the Creeping Loosestrife or Herb 
Twopence; often cultivated as a rockery plant 
for its trailing branches, covered with shining 
deep green leaves and handsome flowers of bright 
yellow. 

(2) Biting Stonecrop, Sedwm acre. 

(3) Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea (South 
Petherton and Combe St. Nicholas). 

(4) Ivy-leaved Toadflax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(5) The name is also given to the Common 
Yellow Loosestripe, Lysimachia vulgaris. 

(6) Creeping Cinquefoil, Potentilla  reptans 
(Westonzoyland). 

(7) A correspondent at Winsham tells me the 
name is sometimes given in that district to the 
Bindweed, Convolvulus. 

(8) A correspondent at Wircanton gives it as 
a local name for the Yellow Bedstraw, Galiwm 
verum. 

(9) A number of correspondents in the 
neighbourhood of Axminster give it as a local 
name for the Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quingefolia. 

CREEPING SAILOR. (1) Ivy-leaved Toadflax, 
Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(2) Same as AARON’s BEARD (2). 

CREEPING SAXIFRAGE. Same as AARON’S 
BEARD (2). — 

CREESE. A very common name for Water 
Cress, Nasturtium aquaticum, 

CREWEL. A very general name throughout a 
‘great part of the district for the Cowslip, Primula 
veris. 
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CREWKERNE Boys. Several correspondents at 
Winsham apply this name to various kinds of 
Thistles, naming particularly the Marsh Plume, 
Cnicus palustris, and the Scotch, Onopordum 
Acanthium, the latter of which does not, however, 
grow wild in the neighbourhood. 


CREWKERNE WARRIORS. A Taunton corres- 
pondent gives me this name for Thistles, as above. 

CRIBBLES. Onions grown from bulbs (8.W. 
Wilts. Somerset border). 


Crimson Lapy. <A _ correspondent at Ever- 
ereech gives this as a local name for the Carnation, 
Dianthus Caryophyllus. 


Crimsons. Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as a local name for Ten- 
week Stocks, Watthiola annua, no matter of what 
colour. The name is used indiscriminately, just 
as we say ‘‘ Pinks,”’ even of white ones. 


CRINCHLING. Holloway, in his Dictionary of 
Provincialisms, gives this as a Gloacestershire 
name for ‘‘ A small apple such as can be easily 
scranched between the teeth.” 


CRINOLINE. <A correspondent at Martock gives 
me this as a local name for the Fuchsia. 


CRISLING. (1) A small, black, very sour wild 
plum (F. T. Elworthy). 

(2) A small shrivelled immature apple (Ff. T. 
Elworthy). 


CRISTEN. <A small kind of plum (Barnes). See 
CHRISTEN. 


CROCKS AND KertTTLES. The seeds of the Box, 
Buxus sempervirens (South Petherton and Ever- 
shot). I understand a game is played with these 
seeds in some of our villages, but do not know 
what form the game takes. 


CROCODILE. Rev. Hilderic Friend says the 
small variety of Holly which grows in hedgerows, 
and is exceedingly brittle, chiefly bears this 
name, which is comnion in Somerset, Jlex 
Aquifolium. 


Crocus JAPONICA. A Somersetshire corrup- 
tion of Corchorus japonica, now known as Kerria 
-japonica, a shrub which bears orange-coloured 
blossoms ; also known as Summer Roses. 


Cross FLOWER. (1) Milkwort, Polygala 
vulgaris (West Somerset). Dr. Prior says “ from 
its flowering in Cross-week.”’ 

(2) A correspondent at Hatch Beauchamp 
gives this as a local name for the Wallflower, 
_Cheiranthus Cheiri, which may owe the name 
to the fact that (being one of the Crucifera) its 
four petals are arranged in the form of a cross. 


Crow Berris. Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta (S.W. Wilts, Hants borde). 
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Crowpy Kir. Water Figwor., Scrophilaria 
aquatica. ‘* Crowdy ” is an old name for a fiddle, 
and this plant is frequentiy called ‘‘ Fiddles ”’ or 
‘* Fiddlestrings ’’ in Somerset. for the reason that. 
children strip the stems of their leaves and scrape 
them across each other, fiddle-fashion, when they 
produce a squeaking noise. Dr. Watson tells 
me the same name is used in the North. 


Crowpy KIT 0’ THE WALL. An old Devon- 
shire name for Sedum acre and other - varieties 
of Stonecrop. 

CROWFEET. A Watchet correspondent gives 
this as a local name for the Lesser Spearwort, 
Rananculus Flammula, which is, of course, one 
of the Crowfoot tribe. 


Crow FLOWER. Same as CRow BELL. 


CrowFoor. (1) A general name for any 
fiower of the Buttercup family. 

(2) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(3) A Marteck correspondent gives this as a 
loeal name for the Musk, Mimulus moschatus. 


Crow NEEDLE. A correspondent at Leigh 
(Dorset) gives this as a local name for the Shep- 
herd’s Needle, Scandix Pecten-Veneris. See 
Crow's NEEDLE. 

CROWN OF THE FIELD. Corn Cockle, Lychnis 
Githago. 

CROWN OF THORNS. (1) A correspondent at 
Babeary gives this as losal name for the 
Medick (? Hedgehog Medick, Medicago intertexta, 
frequently grown in gardens). Mr. T. W. Cowan 
tells me that Medicago Echinus, or Calvary Clover, 
is called Crown of Thorns, but is not a native 
plant. : 

(2) A correspondent at Bloxworth (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for the Passion Flower, 
Passiflora coerulea. 

(3) <A correspondent at Stour Provost (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for Nigella damascena, 
generally known as “ Love in a Mist.” 


CrRowrEckK. (1) Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix 
Pecten-Veneris. 

(2) Cora Crowfoot, Ranunculus arvensis (N.W 
Wilts). 

Crows. A correspondent at Furley gives me 
this as a local name fom the Cowslip, Primula veris. 


Crow’s FLower. Spotted Orchis, Orchis 
maculata (Sampford Arundel). : 

Crow’s Foor. (1) Several correspondents at. 
Chew Magna give this as a local name for the 
Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara. 

(2). A correspondent at Charlton Hcerethorne 
gives it as a local name for the Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea. 

Crow’s Leas. Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta (Zeals, Wilts), 
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Crow’s NEEDLE. A correspondent at Sampford 
Arundel gives this as a local name for the Shep- 
hesd’s Needle, Scandix Pecten-Veneris. See Crow 
NEFDLE. 


Crow’s TOEs. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. 


CRUCIFIX FLowER. A correspondent at Hawk- 
church (Devon) gives this as a local name for the 
Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheirit. See Cross 
FLOWER (2). 

CRUEL. See CREWEL. 

CRUMPLE Liny. A Devonshire name _ for 


Lilium Martagon and L. tigrinum, on account of 
their pretty habit cf turning bask the petals. 


CRUMPLING. <A general West of England name 
for a smuoall stunted apple; one which shrivels 
on the tree. 


Cry Basy. (1) A common name in the 
Taunton district and in Kast Devor for the Herb 
Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

(2) Several correspondents _at Sampford 
Arundel give this as a local name foe the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. 

(3) Mrs. Day, of North Petherton, gives it a~ 
a local name for the Rose Bay Willow Herbs 
Epilobium ang tstifolium. 


Cry BABY CRAB. A correspondert at Culm- 
head gives this as the local form of Cry Baby (1). 


CUCKLE BuTtTons. A Devonshire name for 
the fruits or burrs of the Bardock, Arctiwm majus. 


CucCKLEs. The East Somerset and Dorset 
name for the fruits of the Burdock, as above. 


CucKoLbD. The Burdock, Arctium majus. 


CucKOLD Buttrons. The burrs of the Burdock, 
as above. 


CucKOLD Dock. The Burdock, as above. 
(West Somerset). 


Cuckoo or Cuckoos. Used in many cases as 
a contraction of CucKoo FLOWER, which see. 

(1) I have this shortened form from several 
districts as a local name for the Early Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula. : 

(2) Correspondents at Oa! hill and in several 
parts of Wilts give it as a lecal name for the Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 

(3) Correspondents at Paulton give it as a 
local name for the Lady’s Smock or Bitter-cress 
(generally known as the Cuckoo Flower), and m 
connection with this name it is interesting to 
note that the authors of the Wiltshire Glossary 

state that about Swlisbury Sawxifraga granulata 


is known as Dry (or DRYLAND) CUCKOO, and - 


Cardamine pratensis as WATER Cuckoo, from 
their respective habitats. 
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(4) Correspondents at Wiveliscombe and 
Withypool give it as a local name for the Red 
Campion, Lychnis dioica. 

(5) <A lady at Iwerne Minster (Dorset) tells 
me the name is given in that district to the Bugle, 
Ajuga reptans. 

(6) In Devon the name is given to the Hare- 
bell, Campanula rotundifolia. 


Cuckoo Boots. A correspondent at West 
Moors (Dorset) gives this as a local name for the 
Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 


Cuckoo BREAD. (1) Several Taunton corres- 
pondents give this as a local name for the 
Wood Sorrel, Oxalis <Acetosella. S2e CUCKOO'S 
BREAD AND CHEESE. 

(2) It is also an old country name for the 
Cuckoo Flower or Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis. 


Cuckoo Bups. A name applied in several parts 
of the district to various kinds of Buttercup 
(Ranunculus). 


Cuckoo Burrons. The adhesive seed pods of 
the Boar-thistle, Cnicus lanceolatus, and of the 
Burdock, Arctium majus. 


Cuckoo FLowEeR. A name applied to a 
variety of plants which flower about the time 
of the arrival of the cuckoo, but most generally 
to 

(1) The Lady’s Smock or Bitter-cress, Carda- 
mine pratensis. ; 

(2) A fairly general name throughout the 
district for the Wood Anemone, Anemone 
‘nemorosa. 

(3) The name is still frequently given to the 
Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi, which was 
once generally so called. The specific name 
Flos-cuculi is Latia for Cvuckoos Flower. 

(4) In West Somerset and East Devon the 
nam is frequently given to the Early Purple 
Orckis, Orchis mascula. Also to the 

(5) Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta. 

(6) Correspondents at Oakhill apply the name 
both to the Red and the White Campion, Lychnis 
dioica and L. alba. 

(7) A correspondent at Watchet gives it as 
a locxl nam2 for the Water Vio'et. Hottonia 
palustris. 

(8) In Wilts the name is given to the Wood 
Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella. 


Cuckoo MEAT. Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella 
(Sexey’s School). W. Turner says ‘‘ Ozys (i.e. 
Ozalis) is called in English Allelua, Cockowe’s 
Meate, and Wod Sorel.”? A.D. 1543 ‘‘ The Names 
of Herbs.” 


Cuckoo Pixr. (1) One of the most general 
names for the Wild Arum, Aron maculatum. 
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(2) <A correspondent at Dunkerton gives this 
as a local name for the Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica. 


Cuckoo Rosss. Daffodils, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus. Mr. Elworthy quotes one as saying, 
‘““The proper name o’m’s Lent Lilies, but we 
always calls ’em Guckoo Roses.”’ 

Cuckoos. See Cuckoo. 

CucKoo’s Boots. A name given in some parts 
of Somerset to the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell. 
-See Cuckoo Boots. 

CucKoo’s BREAD. Wood _ Sorrel, Ovalis 
Acetosella. 


CucKOo’s BREAD AND CHEESE. (1) A name 
fairly general throughout the district for the 
Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella. 

(2) In N.W. Wilts the name is given to the 
young shoots of the Hawthorn, Crategvs mon- 
ogyna. See BREAD AND CHEESE in each case. 


CuckKoo’s Buttons. See CucKoo BUTTONS. 


CucKoo’s MBAT. Wood Sorrel, Oxalis 
Acetosella (Taun.on and Burnham). 


CUCKGO’s SHOES AND STOCKINGS. (1) An old 
country name for the Cuckoo Flower or Lady’s 
Smock. Cardamine pratensis, seat by several 
correspondents. 

(2) <A correspondeat at Stogursey gives it as 
a local name for the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. 


CucKOoOo’s SORREL. Same as CuckKoo’s MBAT. 


Cuckoo Spir. Same as CucKoo’s SHOES AND 
STOCKINGS. 


Cuckoo’s StrocktnGs. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. 


Cuckoo’s Vicruats. <A Dorset form of 
Cuckoo’s MEAT. 


CucuMBERS. The seed vessels of Iris Pseud- 
acorus, which in their green slate bear a close 
resemblance to small cueumbers. (Rev. H. 
Friend.) 


CUDDLE Mer. An old country name for the 
Paosy. both wild (Viola arvensis) and cultivated 
(V. tricolor). 


CULLENBEAM. A common corruption in East. 
Somerset and Wilts of the name ‘ Columbine.” 


CULRAGE or CURAGE. Several correspondents. 
send this old name for the Water’ Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper, of which Dr. Prior says : 
The old popular name comes to us through the 
French from the Latin culirabies, a plant so 
named, says Gerarde (p. 361) ‘‘ from his operation 
and effect when it is used in those parts.” 


A be ig 
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CULVERFOOT. The Dove’s-foot Cranesbill, 
Geraniim molle. 

CULVERKEYs. Is an interesting old Somerset 
name for some biue flower which many authorities 
have endeavcured co identify, but without stcecess. 
Iza2c Walton uses the name in his ‘‘ Compleat 
Angpler.*2, Mr. 3. )W.” White, (F.1,.S., in ‘his 
‘** Flora of Bristol,” says: ‘ The word Culverkeys 
has long been a puzzle to writers on the subiect 
of plant names. It first appears in scme rather 
ridiculous lines upon Angling by John Dennys, 
of Pucklechurch in this district.’ and he favours 
the view that “Culverkey”’ was _ probably 
Meadow Cranesbill (Geranium pratense). The 
author of ‘‘ A Mendip Valley ” considered it to 
be the Colambine (Aquilegia). The Century, 
The Encyclopedic, and The Cx‘orl English 
Dictionary all indicate the Wild Hyacinth or 
Bluebell (Scilla mnonscripta) as likely to be 
the true plant, and the last named work says 
the Buiaebe'!l is siill knowa in S merset as 
‘*Culverkey.”?> W. Miller in ‘‘ English Names 
of Plants ”’ gives this name to Scilla nutans, the 
Oxlip, Primula variubilis, and the fruit of 
Fraxinus excelsior, the Common Ash. In Kent 
the f rm Covey-keys is applied to the Oxlip, 
Primula elatior. It is also an old popular name 
(Rev. A. S. Palmer says) for Orchis morio, and 
is apparently a corruption of culverkins, i.e., 
little culvers or pigeons (A. Sax. culpe), to which 
its flowers were fancifully resembled. 


CULVERWORT. The Columbine, Ag iilegia 
vulgaris, from the resemblaree of its flowers to 
little heads of pigeons (culvers) feeding together. 
Compare Doves RounD A DIsH. 


Cup AND SAUCER PLANT. A Taunton corres- 
pondent gives this as a popular name for Coba@a 
scandens variegata, a climbing plant of the Pole- 
monium crder, a native of Mexizo, cultivated 
in this country. 


CupiIp’s Darr. <A popular name for plants of 
the Catananche family. ; ; 


Cup oF WINE. A correspondent at Hatch 
Beauchamp gives this as a local name for the 
Yew, Jaxus baccata. 


Cues. (1) This name is given by several 
correspondents at Paulton to single varieties of 
-the Canterbury Bell, Campanula, as distinguished 
from the double varieties, which they call Cups 
AND SAUCERS. 

(2) A correspondent at Crewkerne gives this 
as a local name for the Hedge Convolv ulus, 
Calystegia sepium. 


Cups AND SAUCERS. A name given to several 
different plants, but most generally in this district 
to 
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(1) The cultivated variety of Canterbury Bell, 
Campanula medium. 

(2) Wall Pennywort or Navelwort, Cotyledon 
Umbilicus-V eneris. 

(3) Several correspondents at Otterhampton 
give this as a local name for the single Daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narciss"s. 

(4) Mrs. Lansdowne, of Over Stowey, gives it 
as a local name for the double Polyanthus. 

(5) Several zorrespondents at Everereech give 
it as a local name for the Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 

(6) A correspondent at Mells gives it as a 
local name for the Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetoseila. 

(7) Acorns. 

(8) Mexican Ivy Plant, Cobwa scandens. 


CURDLY GREENS. Curly greens; curled Kale, 
Brassica fimbriata. 


CuRDs AND CReAmM.—Lordon Pride, Savrifraga 
umobrosa. 
CURSE. Cress (Rev. W. P. Williams). 


CuRSHINS. Thrift, Statice vulgaris (West 
Somerset). 

CUSHION PINK. Sea Pink or Thrift, Statice 
maritima, trom the dense tufted growth of the 
leaves, and the resemblance of its flowers in their 
general appearance to pinks. 


CusHIONS. (1) Same as CUSHION PINK. 
(2) Field Seabious, Scabiosa arvensis. 


CusTIN. A kind of small wild pium (Rev. W. 
P. Williams). 


CuT AND COME AGAIN. A very prolific variety 
of kale or winter greens, much grown in cottage 
gardens (F. T. Eiworthy). 


Cut FINGER. (1) A correspondent at Bioxworth 
(Dorset) gives this as a local name for the Peri- 
winkle, Vinca major. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in other 
parts of the country this name is given to the 
Capon’s-tail Grass, Valeriana pyrenaica. 


CUT-HEAL. Dy. Prior gives this as a popular 
name for the Valerian, and things it may be from 
Dutch Kutte. 


Cur FINGER LEAF. The Wilts Glossary gives 
this as a N.W. Wilts name for All-heal, Valeriana, 
and says: ‘“‘ The leaves are good for application to 
sluggish sores, whitlows, &c. Mr. Cunnington 
quotes it as V. dioica.” 


DADDY-MAN’S BEARD. A _ correspondent at 
Dunster gives me this as a local name for the 
Wild Clematis, or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba, more generally known throughout the 
district as OLpD MAN’s BEARD, from the grey 
whisker-like tufts of seeds which follow the 
flowers and remain on the plant for months. 
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DapDDyY’s BEARD OR DApDDY’S WHISKERS. 
Variations of the above name received irom 
other parts of the district. 


DapDpy WHITEH-SHIRT. A correspondent at 
Chaffcombe gives me this as a local name for the 
Hedge Bindweed or Convolvulus, Calystegia 
sepium. 


DAFFY AND Darry-DowNn-DILLy. Names very 
generally used by children for the Daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. 


Darr BERRIES. The fruit of the Deadly 
Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna, which is highly 
poisonous. 


DAGGER FLOWER. The Iris, both the Yellow, 
Iris Pseudacorus, and the Blue, or Stinking, 
I. foetidissima. 


DAGGERS. (1) The broad straight leaves of 
the common Iris or Flag. 

(2) Correspondents at Over Stowey give this 
as a local name for the Wild Crocus (? Colchicum 
autumnale). 

(3) Rev. Hilderic Friend says “‘ In Somerset to 
a coarse wde-leaved grass usually known as 
‘sword-grass’ or ‘withers’—Poa aquatica ”’ 
(Glyceria aquatica of the London catalogue). 


DaIsIEs. A correspondent at Furley gives this 
as a local name for the Ragwort, Senecio Jacobea. 


Date Cup. (1) Buttercups of various species. 
(2) Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. Com- 
pare Di~L Cup. 


DAMSEL. (1) Damson. Mr. Elworthy S@YS : 
“Very common ; by some individuals always so 
called.”’ 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend spells it DAMZEL and 
says the name is ‘ Vaguely applied to the fruit 
of Prunus spinosa and other large Species both 
black and yellow.”’ 


DANCING LADY. The Fuchsia. 


DANDELION. This name is frequently given 
erroneously to the Hawkhbit, Coltsfoot, and other 
yellow flowers of the Dandelion family, 


DANDY GOSsLINGS. (1) Early Purple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula (N.W. Wilts). 

(2) Green-Winged Orchis, O. morio (S.W. 
Wilts). 

DANDY GussET. This is sent me by a corres- 
pondent at Dowlish Wake as a local name for the 
Marsh Orchis, Orchis latifolia. 


DANE Batt. Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulus 


DANE’s Buoop. (1) The Dwarf Elder, Sam- 
bucus Ebulus. In Aubrey’s Wilts, M.S., Royal 
Soc. p 120 we read :— Dann’s BLoop (Ebulus) 
about Slaughtonford, is plenty. There was here- 
tofore a great fight with the Danes, which made 
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the inhabitants give it that name.’”’ Dr. Downes 
tells me that a similar legend is current at St. 
Erth, Cornwall, where Dan wort flourishes in 
abundance. It is said that the wounded Danes 
were carried in litters made of bundles of spears, 
and from these spears the Daneworts sprang. 
The probability of this derivation being the true 
one, however, is discounted by the fact that the 
plant is known as DANEWORT or DANESWEED 
(which see) in other parts of England. The 
whole plant turns the most brilliant reds and 
crimsons in autumn. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in some 
places this name is given to the Pasque-flower, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, and to 

(3) The Clustered Bell-flower, Campanula 
glomerata. 


DANESWEED OR DANEWORT. (1) Dwarf Elder, 
Sambucus Ebulus. Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, vicar 
of Bitton (1870), says:—It is not uncommon 
in our Bath flora, but is most abundant at 
Slaughterford, near Chippenham, a place where 
there was once a great victory gained over the 
Danes. The plant is called Danewort, and is 
an evil-smelling and noxious plant, and the 
legend tells us that it derived its evil qualities 
of all kinds from the Danes, on whose graves it 
grew so luxuriantiy. See DANE’s BLOOD. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in some 
counties the Field Eryngo, Hryngium campestre, 
is called DANES’-WEED. I believe this plant is 
very rare in Somerset, extinct in Devon, and not 
recorded as having been found in Dorset, Wilts, 
or Glos. 

DANGLE (OR DANGLING) BELL. Several corres- 
pondents at Paulton give me this as a local name 
for the Lily of the Valley, Convallaria majalis. 


DARLING OF APRIT. A number of young people 
at Aller give me this as a local name for the 
Primrose, Primula vulgaris. 


DASHEL. (1) A very common name in West 
Somerset and East Devon for the Thistle. There 
are several forms of pronunciition, differing 
slightly and about equally common, but Mr. 
Elworthy says ‘“‘in none is th ever sounded.’’ 
I have the name also from other parts of the 
county. 

(2) Mr. Harry Pouncy tells me that in Dorset 
this name is sometimes given to the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. It is also used in Devon. 
See DAZZLE-FLOWER. 


DatTcHEsS. Vetches (West Somerset). Over 
the greater part of my district Vetches are known 
as THATCHES, and in West Somerset the th becomes 
d; compare DASHEL (1). 


Davip’s Harp. Solomon’s Seal, Polygonatum 
multiflorum. 
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DAVISON. A species of wild plum, superior 
to the Bullace (Holloway). 


DAY-BERRY. Mr. T. W. Cowan says that in 
Cornwall this name is given to the Wild Goose- 
berry, Ribes Grossularia. It is a corruption of 
its popular name THAPE or THEABE plus BERRY, 
the ‘‘p” or “b” being merged in the ensuing 
‘“b,” so that the word became THA’-BERRY and 
then DAY-BERRY. See DEBERRIES. 


Day Litry. A corréspondent at Babcary gives 
me this as a local name for the Dandelion, Taraz- 
acum officinale. 


Day’s Eye. I have this from all over the 
district as a popular name for the Daisy, Bellis 
perennis. 


DAZZLE. Cniers arvensis and thistles 
generally (Devon). See DASHEL (1). 


DAZZLE-FLOWER. A correspondent at Bzrad- 
ford-on-Tone sends me this as a local name for 
the Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale. Compare 
DASHEL (2). 


DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. (1) The real Deadly 
Nightshade is Atropa Belladonna, but the name is 
very frequently given to the Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara. - 

(2) Mr. F. W. Mathews tells me that in East 
Dorset the name is given to the Common Night- 
shade, Solanum nigrum. 


DEAD MAN. A correspondent at Durrington 
(Wilts) gives me this as a local name for the 
Broom-rape, Orobanche minor. 


DEAD MAN’s BELLS. A correspondent at 
Broadwindsor (Dorset) gives me this as a local 
name for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


Deap Man’s HAND. Same as DEAD MEN’S 
FINGERS, but less commonly used. 


DEAD MEN’s BELLOows. Mrs. Day, of North 
Petherton, gives me this as a name for the Louse- 
wort, Pedicularis sylvatica, often known as the 
RED RATTLE. 


DEAD MEN’s Fincers. A fairly general 
name throughout the district for the Early 
Purple Orchis, O. maseula, and the Spotted 
Orchis, O. maculata. Speaking of the latter Dr. 
Prior says the name is given on account of the 
i colour and hand-like shape of the palmate 
tubers. 


DEAD MEN’s THIMBLES. Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 

DEAD NETTLE. A name given to three plants 
which have nettle-like leaves, but which do not 
sting, and from their apparent insensibility are 
generally called dead, deaf, blind, or “‘ dunch 3s 

(1) White-flowered, Lamium album. 

(2) Red-flowered, L. purpureum. 
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(3) Yellow-flowered, LZ. Galeobdolon. 

(4) The name is also sometimes given to the 
Hedge Woundwort, Stachys sylvatica, frequently 
called Hedge-nettle. 

DEAF AND Dump. Several correspondents at 
Horton give me this as a local name for the 
Yellow Dead-nettle, Lamium Galeobdolon. 

DEAF NETTLE. See DEAD NETTLE. 

DEATH’s FLOWER. Several correspondents at 
Brompton Regis give me this as a local name for 
the Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis. 


‘DEATH WARRANT. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
White Bryony. Bryonia dioica. 

DEBERRIES. The fruit thus named in the 
‘* Devon Courtsbip ”’ is the Gooseberry. It is said 
that Shakespeare probably referred to the 
Gooseberry when he used the name Dewberries 
in his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


DECEIVER. Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. 
Sevecal young people send me this name. which I 
imagine is given to the plant on account of its 
blue flowers frequently beicg mistaken in the 
early spring for Violets. 

DEER’s Harm. A Dunster correspondent gives 
me this as a local name for aClub-rush. Botanical 
friends tell me that the name is most frequently 
applied to the Tufted Clab-rash, Scirpus cespi- 
tosus, which grows on the hills about Dunster, 
but is not common there. A larger plant, the 
Salt Marsh Club-rush, S. maritimus, is very 
common between Dunster and Minehead, and is 
probably also known in the neighbourhood as 
Deer’s Hair. Both plants have tufts of slender 
stems, looking like coarse hair. 

DELICATE BEss. The white variety of Valeriana 
celtica (Devon). 


DELL-Cups. Buttercups of various species. 
Compare DALE-Cups and DILL-CUPs. 

DELTICUPS. Creeping Crowfoot, Ranunculus 
repens (Skrewton, Wilts). 

DEVIL AMONG THE TatrLors. Fennel-flower, 
Nigella damascena, more often called LOVE-IN-A- 
Mist or DEVIL IN A Busu. 

DEvit Daisy. (1) Common Feverfew, Chry- 
santhemum Parthenium ; and 

(2) Stinkirg Chamomile, Anthemis Cotula, 
from their daisy-like flowers and unpleasant 
odour (S.W. Wilts). 

DEvVILDUMS. A correspondent at Puddletown 
(Dozset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Ragwort, Senecio Jacobea. 

DEVIL AND ANGELS. A_ correspondent at 
Stratton-on-tle-Fosse gives me this as a lccal 
a for the Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceo- 
ata. 
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DEVIL IN A BusH (or in a DEN or a HEDGE). 
Fennel-flower, Nigella damascena, more com- 
monly known as LOVE-IN-A-MIsT. 


DEVIL IN CHURCH. A_ correspondent at 
Lytchett Matravers (Dorset) gives me this as a 
local name for Borage, Borago officinalis. 


DEviL MAy CARE. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
Dogwcod, Cornus sanguinea. 


DEVILS AND ANGELS. (1) Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum. 

(2) <A correspondent at Tisbary (Wilts) gives 
it as a local name for the Wild Orchis (? Orchis 
mascula). 


DEVIL'S BANE. A correspondent at Martock 
gives me this as a local name for the Hairy 
St. Johr’s Wort, Hypericum hirsutum. 


DEVIL’s BERRIES. The fruit of the Deadly 
Nigbtshade, Atropa Belladonna. Dr. R.C. Knight 
writes :—‘*‘ It is interesting to note the number of 
times the word ‘Devil’ is associated with 
poisonous plants. This must have served as a 
protection to childre. on numerous occasions,” 


DEvIL’s Bir. (1) The commoa plant Seabiosa 
Succisa, found growing in pastures. It bears a 
mauve-coloured flower on a long stem, and 
blooms in August and September. Gerard says ‘ It 
is commonly called Morsus Diaboli or Divelsbit, of 
the root (as it seems) that is bittean off; for the 
superstitious people hold opinion, that the divell, 
for enuy that le beareth to mankinde, bit it off, 
because it would le otherwise good for many 
vses.”’ 

(2) A. number of correspondents in the oeigh- 
bourhood of Taunton give the name to the Small 
Knapweed,. Centaurea nigra, doubtless through a 
confusion of the two plant. 


DEVIL’s BLANKET. A Salisbury correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Great 
Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


DeEviw’s BLossom. A correspondent at Ex- 
mouth gives me this as a local name for the 
Hemlock, Conium maculatum. 


DFVIL’s CANDLESTICK. (1) Correspondents in 
the Axminster district give me this as a local 
name for the Purple Medick or Lucerne, Medicago 
sativa. 

(2) A correspondent at Rodden (Frome) gives 
it as a local name for the Ground Ivy, Nepeta 
hederacea. 


DEvit’s CHERRIES. (1) The poisonous fruits 
of the Deadly Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna. 

(2) The berries of tke Woody Nightshade or 
Bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara—a common 
mistake througk confusing this plaat with No. 1. 
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DeEvin’s CLAws. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil. Lotu s 
corniculatus. 
(2) Corn-field Crowfoot, Ranunculus arvensis. 


DEVIL’s CUPS AND SAUCERS. The Wood 
Spurge, Huphorbia amygdaloides. of which the 
flower suggests two little green cups standing in 
a green saucer. 


DEVIL’s Cut. Pulman says “ The wood of the 
Wild Clematis, dried and ased by naughty boys 
for smoking.”’ See DEVIL’s Guts (1). 

DEVIL’s DARNING NEEDLES. A name given in 
some districts to the Skepherd’s Needle, Scandir 
Pecten-V eneris. 


DeEvit’s DENS. A correspondent at Camertoa 
gives me this as a local name for the Fennel 
Flower. See DEVIL IN A BUSH. 


DeEvil’s Eve. (1) Correspondents at Wed- 
more and Kimmeridge (Dorset) give me this as a 
local name for the Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea. 

(2) Another -zorrespondent at Kimmeridge 
gives it as a lozal name for the Henbane, 
Hyoscyamus niger. 


DEvVIL’s FIERY POKER. A correspoudent at 
West Pennard gives me this as a local name for 
the Flame Flower or Red Hot Poker, Tritoma 
Uvaria. 


DEvVIL’s FINGERS. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. 


DEVILS FLOWER. (1) A _ correspondent at 
South Petherton gives me this as a local name for 
the Hemlock, Conium maculatum. 

(2) Mr. ©. J. Tomkins, of Mistertor, gives it 
as a local name for the Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea. 


DEVIL’s GARTERS. A correspondent at Ilton 
gives me this as a local name for the small Bind- 
weed, Convolvulus arvensis. 


DeEvIL’s GILLOFFER. <A _ correspondent at 
Barrington gives me this as a local name for tke 
red Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri. 


DEvit’s Guts. (1) Wild Clematis or Tva- 
veller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba. Called in Germany 
‘* Devil’s Band.” See DEvIL’s CuT. 

(2) The name is also given to the Dodder, 
Cuscuta. from the resemblance of its stems to 
catgut and the mischief it causes. 

(3) Small Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis, 
from its roots running down deeply into the 
ground and spreading rapidly abroad, defying the 
skill of the farmer or gardener to eradicate 
them. 

DEvIL’s LEAF. Several correspondents at 


Aller and Martcck give this as a lceal name for 
the Great Nettle, Urtica dioica. 


aidiel, . 
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DEVIL’s MILKPAIL.—A correspondent at Dray- 
cott tells me thav this name is commonly given 
in that district to the Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. 


DeEvit’s NicHTcAp. Correspondents at Wim- 
borne give me this as a local name for 

(1) Hedge Bindweed or Convolvulus, Caly- 
stegia sepium. 

(2) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 


DEvit’s PAINT BRUSH. <A correspondent at 
Allerford gives me this as a local name for the 
Hawkweed, Hieracium, but does not name the 
species. Dr. Watson tells ne that the Mo.ase-ear 
Hawkweed, H. pilosella is the only Hieracium at 
all common in the district. 


DEVIL'S PINCHES. A correspondent at Rampi- 
sham (Dorset) tells me this name is sometimes, 
but not commonly, given in that district to the 
Spotted Persicaria, Polygonum Persicaria. 


DEVILS PINCUSHION. A_ correspondent at 
Otterhampton gives me this as a local name for 
vhe Prickly Cactus, Echinopsis. 


DEvIL’s PLAYTHING. The common svinging 
Nettle, Urtica dioica ; frequently called Naucury 
MAN’sS PLAYTHING. 


DEvIL’s POKER. (1) Several correspondents 
at Bradford-on-Tone give me this as a local name 
for the Great. Reed-mace, Typha latifolia, more 
sommonly called BULRUSH. 

(2) The Flame-flower, or Torch Lily. See 
DEvIU’s FIERY POKER. 


DEvIL’s RHUBARB. (1) Several correspon- 
dents at Paulton give me this as a local name 
for the Deadly Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna. 

(2) <A correspondent at East Harptree gives it 
as a local name for “ Wild Rhubarb,”’ by which 
she probably means either tke Bardock, Arctium, 
or the Butterbur, Petasites officinalis. 


DEvVIL’s SHIRT Buttons. Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea. 


_ DeEviw’s SNuFF-Box. <A Puff-ball fungus, 
Lycoperdon, when fully ripe and giving off its 
spores when touched. 
' DeEviu’s Spit. Several correspondents at Brad- 
ford-on-Tone give me this as a local name for the 
Hnapweed. See DEVIL’s Bir (2). 

Deviw’s TorcH. Flame-flower or Red Ho 
Poker, Tritoma Uvaria (Otterhampton). 

DEVIL’Ss WAND. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
Fool’s Parsley, Hthusa Cynapium. 

DEvVIL’s Wort. A correspondent at Bradford- 
on-Tone gives me this as a local name for the 
Winter Aconite, Hranthis hyemalis. 
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DEVON EAVER OR EvvER. Ry Grass, Lolium 
perenne. A name in use move especially amongst 
Somerset farmers. 


DEVON PRIDE. A correspondent gives me this 
name for the Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber. 


DEW-BERRY. A large kind of Blackberry, 
having fewer fruitiets and a more acid taste, and 
more juicy than the ordinary kind, growing on a 
low bramble, Rubus cesius. Mr. V. W. Cowan 
tells me tbe name should properly be DOvE- 
BERRY, from the colour of its fruit; and it is 
known by the equivalent of this name in Germany 
and other countries. Mr. W. S. Price says “‘ The 
berries always appear cloudy instead of bright 
as in the Blackberry, as if they were covered with 
mist ov dew—hence the oame.”’ 

+ Dr. R. G. Knight writes :—“ The genus Rubus 
has, of course, ever been a s»are and a delusion, 
and I was pleasactly surprised receatly to find 
in conversation on the roadside near Axminster 
that evea local people realise this. The large 
juicy traits of one of the Rubi (I know not whivh, 
lat I know it well by its leaves, large drupes and 


early ripening) were described to me as ‘“‘. . . not 
hardly blackberries, more of a dewberry—growin’ 
in covers.”’ TTis, of veourse, is very sound 


observation. The blackberries are not found in 
covers—rather on hedges, whil t the dewberry 
end of the eries grows on low bushes in rough 
land, e.g., a recently coppiced cover. 


DEw-cup. <A Shaftesbury correspondent gives 
me this as a local name for the Buttercup. Possibly 
a corruption of DILL-cUP. 


DEW-DROoPS. <A correspondent at Muchelney 
gives me this as a local name for the Snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis. 


DEW OF THE SEA. Mrs. Lansdowne, of Over 
Stowey, gives me this as a local name for the 
Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis. 


DEW-PLANT. A number of young people at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the Ice- 
plant, by which I assume they mean Mesembry- 
anthemum crystallinum, which is frequently called 
DEW-PLANT. It is a diffusely prostmbent her- 
baceois plant of the Fig-marigold fanily, popular 
oa acsourt of its cu io.s large ovate wavy leaves, 
covered with large glittering papwlae oa every 
part, which glisten like ice in the s nshine, and 
acco..nt for its popular rames. 


Dicky .Birps. (1) Seeds of the Sycamor 
Acer Pseudo-platanus. 

(2) Common Fumitory, Fumaria officinalis 
(S.W. Wilts). 


he rea Birp’s Bitu. Cranesbill, Geranium 
aulton). 
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Dicky DILVER. A _ correspondent ‘at West 
Coker gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Periwinkle, Vinca minor. 

Ditt-cup (1) Bulbons Buttercup, Ranun- 
culus bulbosus (Dorset and Wilts). 

(2) Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria 
(Dorset and Wilts). 

(3) Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris (Dorset), 


Ditty DaAFFs. A correspondent at Winsham 
gives me this as a local name for the Daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. 


Ditty DALLY. A correspondent at Evercreech 
gives this as a local name for the Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus. 


DIMPLEWORT. Correspondents at Shute 
(Devon) give me this as a local name for the 
Penny wort, Cotyledon Umbilicus-Veneris. 


Dinca Dones. Harebell, Campanula. rotundi- 
folia (Melbury Osmond, Dorset). 


DINGLE BELL. Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis 
(Paulton). 


DIRT-ABED. Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale. 


DIRT-WEED. White Goosefoot. Chenopodium 
album. 


Dirty Dick. A Wiltshire correspondent gives 
me this asa local name for the Goosefoot, as above. 


DITTANDER. Broad-leaved Pepperwort, Lepi- 
dium latifolium. Very rare in Somerset, and not 
found in Devon, Dorset,or Wilts. Lyte (1578) 
says “It is fondly and unlearnedly called in 
English Dittany. It were better in following the 
Douchemen to eall it Pepperwurt.’’ 


DoOBBIN IN THE ARK. A Gorrespondent at 
Muchelney gives me this as a local name for the 
Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 


Dock CRESS. A correspondent at Evershot 
(Dorset) gives m> this as a local name for the Com- 
mon Nipplewort, Lapsana communis. 


DocKERY STICK. Phosphorescent Wood (Re v 
W. P. Williams). 


DOCK-FLOWER. (1) Several correspondents at 
Horton give me this as a local name for the White 
Goosefoot, Chenopodium album. 

(2) A ‘correspondent at Watchet gives it as 
a local name for the Amphibious Persicaria, 
Polygonum amphibium. 


DocK-SEED. A correspondent at Axminster 
gives this as a local name for the Common Sorrel, 
Rumex Acetosa. 


DoctTor SHARP. A correspondent at Chideock 
(Dorset) gives this as a local name for the Crane’s- 
bill, Geranium, but does not indicate the species 
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B* DocTor’s Love. <A Bridgwater schoolmaster 
gives me this as a local name for the Goosegrass 
or Cleavers, Galium Aparine. 


Doctor’s MEDICINE. (1) A Taunton corres- 
pondent gives me this as a local name for the 
Bramble, Rubus fruticosus. 

(2) A correspondent at West Coker gives it 
as a local name for the leaves of the Dock, Rumex 
-obtusifolius. 


DoEs My MorTHER WANT ME? A correspon- 
dent at Shoscombe, near Bath, gives me this as 
a local name for the Rye-grass or Eaver, Lolium 
perenne, sometimes called TINKER TAILOR GRASS, 
because girls seek to discover the occupations of 
their future husbands, and to answer many other 
‘questions by the number of spikelets. 


DoGBANE. The general English name of the 
genus Apocynum (from apo=away, and kyon=a 
dog; adopted by Dioscorides because the plant 
was supposed to be poisonous to dogs), but a 
correspondent at Compton (between Yeovil and 
Sherborne) gives it as a local name for the Hen- 
bane, Hyoscyamus niger. 


DoG BERRY or DoG CHERRY. The fruit of the 
Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea. 


DoGc Cocks. Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum (N.W. Wilts). 


Doc Daisy. (1) A fairly general name for 
the Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

(2) A Watchet correspondent gives it as a 
local name for. the Chamomile, by which he 
probably means Matricaria Chamomilla. 


DoG DRAKE. A correspondent at Kimmeridge 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Privet, Ligustrum vulgare. 

Doc FLOWER. A _ correspondent at Glaston- 
bury gives me this as a local name for the Dog’s 
Mercury, Mercurialis perennis. 

DoG Poison. <A correspondent at Axminster 
gives me this as a local name for the Fool’s 
Parsley, Hthusa Cynapium. 


Doe’s CHERRIES. The brilliantly coloured 
fruits of the Red-berried (or White) Bryony, 
Bryonia dioica. See DoG BERRY. 

Doa’s. CoLE. Dog’s Mercury, JJlercurialis 
perennis, 

DoG Rosz. <A correspondent at Babeary tells 
me that this name (which is almost everywhere 
given to the Wild Rose) is given in that district 
to the Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 


Docs bp’ BARK. Snapdragon, <Antirrhinum 
qmajus (Keinton Mandeville). 


DoG’s DIBBLE. Wild A*um or Cuckoo Pint, 
Arum maculatum (North Devon), 
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Do@’s FENNEL. <A correspondent at Axminster 
gives me this as a local name for the Corn Chamo- 
mile, Anthemis arvensis. 


Doa’s Grass. (1) A name frequently given 
to the Couch-grass, Agropyron repens. Mr. Fk. W. 
Mathews tells me this is the real dogs’ emetic ; 
and Mr. W. D. Miller writes: ‘‘ It is the case that 
a dog will select with unerring instinct from a 
variety of grasses the leaves of Agropyron repens 
as madicine.”’ 

(2) Several correspondents at Chew Magna 
tell me the name is given in that district to the 
Soft Rush, Juncus effusus. 

(3) Holloway aed others give it as applied to 
tbe Crested Dog’s-tail, Cynosurus  cristatus, 
“because dogs eat the tops of it to azt as a 
vomit. Dr. Watson says ‘‘ Some other grasses 
act similarly. The name is applied to any grass 
which dogs eat.’’ 


Doa’s LIcHEN. Several correspondents ia the 
Axminster district give me this as a loval name 
for the Ground Lichen, Peltigera canina. 


DoGe’s MEDICINE. A correspondent at Samp- 
ford Brett gives me this as a local name for the 
Dog’s Mereury, Mercurialis perennis. 


Doe’s Moutus. (1) A fairly general name 
for the Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus. 
(2) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 


Doa’s Nose. Several correspondents at Otter- 
hamptoa give me tris as a local name for the 
Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus. 


Doe’s Oats. A correspondent at Widworthy 
(Devo.) gives me this as a local name for the Wild 
Oats, Avena fatua. 


DoG-sPEARS. The wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum. Mr. F. T. Elworthy quotes 
an under-gardener as saying ‘“ They’v a-got 
differ’nt names like, but we most times calls 
?em DOG-SPEARS.”’ 


DoG STONES. Several correspondents send me 
this as the name ot an, Orchis, but they do not 
indicate the species. Dr. Downes. writes :— 
O. mascula and O. morio, which have bi-lobed 
tubers, in contradistinction to O. maculata, whose 
tubers are hand-like. Compare DEAD MAN’s 
FINGERS.”’ 


Doa’s-TAIL GRASS. The usual English name 
for Cynosurus cristatus. See Doa’s GRAss (3). 

Doae’s TASSEL. The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum (West Somerset). 


Doe’s TEETH. A _ correspondent at Hatch 
Beauchamp gives me this as a local aame for the 
flower of the Broad Bean. Sce DoG TEETH. 


DoG’s THISTLE. Common Sew-thistle, Sonchus 
oleracexs (Dunster). 
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Doa’s TIMBER. (1) Dogwood or Wild Cornel, 
Cornus sanguinea. Mr. T. W. Cowan writes :— 
** Dogwood was undoubtedly originally dag-wood, 
the wood that skewers wee made cf ; Old English 
dagge. Prior calls it Prick-wood (“‘ prick” being 
an old word for a butcher’s skewer), Skewer- 
wood, and Gad-rise (i.e... A. S. gad=a goad, and 
Aris=a rod). 

(2) A correspondent at Smallridge (Devon) 
gives it as a local name for the Spindle-tree, 
Enonymus europeus. See DoG TIMBER. 


DoG’s TonGaue. Common Hound’s Tongue , 
Cynoglossum officinale. 


DoG TEETH. A correspondent at Stoke St. 
Gregory gives me this as a lecal name fcr the 
Coralwort, Dentaria bulbifera, which Mr. W. D. 
Miller tells me is not now found wild in Somerset, 
nor is it recorded from the West of England. 


Doc TimBer. (1) <A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Spindle-tree, 
Huonymus europervs. See Doc’s TIMBER and 
Doc-Woop. 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it as a Devon- 
shire name for the Mealy Guelder Rose or Way- 
faring Tree. Viburnum Lantana. 


Dog ViIoLET. This is, of course, the common 
English name for the scentless blue Violet, Viola 
canina, but a correspondent at Stalbridge 
(Dcrset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis. 


DoG-woop. Mr. T. W. Cowan tel’s me that 
this name (which is the usual English name for 
Cornus sanguinea) is also given to 

(1) The Spindle-tree. Huonymus europeus. 

(2) The Black Alder, Rhamnus Frangula. 

(3) The Guelder Rese, Viburnum Opulus. 

(4) Mr. W. S. Price tells me that in the 
Wellington district the Wayfaring Tree, Viburnum 
Lantana, is always known by thisname He has 
never heard it called DoG TIMBER. 


DOLEFUL BELts. Mrs. Montagu, of Charmouth, 
gives me this as a local name for the Deadly 
Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna. 

Do.t’s SHoES. A Castle Cary correspondent 
gives me this as a lccal name for the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. See DoLty’s SHOES. 


DoLLY MOUNTER. A fircone. Mr. Geo. Sweet- 
man says “ A Castle Cary word—not general,” 
but I have heard the name many times in Yeovil, 
and have bad it sent me by several correspon. 
dents, : 

DoLiy’s APRON. A common vame in the Chard 
and East Devon district for the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Roberiianum. 


DoLuy’s BONNETs. A correspondent at Samp- 
ford Brett gives me this as a local name for the 
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Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris, more often called 
GRANNY’S BONNETS. 


Doutty’s NIGHTcAp. Correspondents in the 
Axninster dist ict give me this as a local name 
fo: the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


DoOLLy’s PINAFORE. A variation of DoLLy s 
APRON, from Axminster, 


Douty’s SHOES. (1) Correspondents at 
Muchelney and Creech give me this as a local 
name for the Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 

(2) Several correspondents in the Axminster 
district give it as a local name for the Herb 
Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


DoLLy SOLDIERS. A correspondent at Cembe 
St. Nicholas gives me this as a local name for the 
Dove’s foot Crane’s-bill, Geranium molle. 


Done Bett. A correspondent at West Coker 
gives me this as a local name for the Daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. 


DonkEYs. A correspondent at East Harptree 
gives me this as a local name for 

(1) Goosegrass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine. 

(2) Burdock, Arctium. 


DONKEY’S BREAKFAST. Thistle (Taunton). 


DONKEY’s Ear. (1) The Woolly Woundwort, 
Stachys lanata; also called Mousn’s Ear, from 
the shape and hairy nature of the leaf. (Devon). 

(2) Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus (Dorset). 


DoNKEY’s Ears. A number of young people 
at Winsham give me this as a local name for the 
Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata. 


DONKEY’s Oats. The flowers and seeds of the 
Dock, Rumeax obtusifolius, and the Sorrel, Rumea 
Acetosa (Devon), 


DoNKEY’s Tarts. Several correspondents at 
Thorne St. Margaret give me tbis as a local 
name for OLD MAN’s BEARD, by which I presume 
they mean Mare’s-tails or Jointweed, Hquisetum 
arvense. 


DONKEY’s TONGUE. A correspondent at Small- 
ridge (Devon) gives me this as a local name for 
Love Lies Bleeding, Amaranthus caudatus. 


DONKEY’s THISTLE. Several young people at 
Oakhill give me this as a local aame for the 
Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris. 


Dots AND DAsHES. A_ correspondent at 
Camerton gives me this as a local name for 
London Pride, Sawxifraga umbrosa. 


DovuGu-Fic. A Turkey fig, Ficvs Carica, so 
called most probably from being soft as dough. 
The name is used to prevent :onfusion arising 
between it and the ordinary raisin, which is 
called a “‘ fig.” 
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DOVES AT THE FOUNTAIN. A Watchet corres- 
pondent gives me this as a local name for the 
Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 


Dove’s Foor. The Dove’s-foot Crane’s-bill, 
Geranium molle, from the shape of the leaf. 


DovES IN THE ARK. Columbine, Aquilegia 
vulgaris. 


DovEs RounpD A DisH. Columbine, Aquilegia 
vulgaris. 


Down. A name given in Somerset to certain 
thistles which I cannot’ definitely identify. 
Several correspondents name the Common Cotton 
Thistle, Onopordum <Acanthium, but this is a 
rare plant in Somerset, and Dr. Watson suggests 
there is probably some confusion between this 
and the Spear Thistle. 


Downscwoss. <A correspondent at Dorchester 
gives me this as a local name for the Marsh 
Marigold, Caltha palustris. 


DRAGON Fuies. (1) A Yeovil correspondent 
gives me this as a name for the Lobelia. 

(2) From Evershot I have it as a local name 
for seeds of the Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-platanus. 


DRAGON FLOWER. A Devonshire name for the 
Yellow Iris. J. Pseudacorus, and the Blue (or 
Stinking) Iris. J. foetidissima. Possibly a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Dagger-flower,’? but several other 
possible derivations have been suggested. 


DRAGON’S BuLoop. Correspondents at North 
Petherton aid Fiddleford (Dorset) give me this 
as a local name for the Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. 


DRAGON’S FEMALE. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives 
me this as an old name for Arum Dracunculus. 


DRAGON’S HEAD. Mrs. Day, of North Pether- 
ton, gives me this as a local name for the Snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum majus. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
reminds me that it is the general English name 
for the genus Dracocephalum. 


DRAGON’S MoutH. Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
majus (North Petherton, Martock, and Ilton). 


DRAGON (or DRAGON’S) Wort. (1) Anold name 
for the Snake-weed or Bistort, Polygonum 
Bistorta, sent by several correspondents, 

(2) Holland & Britten give Dragonwort as 
a popular name for Arwm Dracunculus. Mr. T. 
W. Gowan tells me that Pliny calls it ‘‘ Dragon,” 
and says that its root “‘ is somewhat red, aad the 
same wrythed and folded round in manner of 
a Deagon, whereupon it took that name.’’ 


DROMEDARY. Knapweed, both Centaurea nigra 
and C. Scabiosa (Barford St. Martin, Wilts). 
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DROOPING BELL. Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis 
(Paulton). 

DROOPING BELL OF SopoM. His Honour J. 
S. Udal gives this as a Dorset name for the Snake- 
lily, Fritillaria Meleagris. 

DROOPING HEADS. Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis (Thorne St. Margaret and Sampford 
Arundel). 

DROOPING Liny. Snowdrop, as above (Castle 
‘Cary). 

DROOPING Wi~tow. (1) The Weeping Willow 
Salix babylonica (Devon). 

(2) Also the ‘“‘ Golden Chain,”  Cytisus 
Laburnum, on account of its long elegant chains 
of gold hanging down like the branches of the 
Weeping Willow (Devon). 

Drops OF Broop. Mr. Edward Vivian, of 
Trowbridge, gives me this as a local name for the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, more 
generally called the PooR MAN’s WEATHER- 
GLASS. 


Dropwort. A number of correspondents send 
me this as a local name for the Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. The true Dropwort (Spirea 
Filipendula) and the Meadow-sweet are closely 
allied, but the latter grows mostly beside streams 
or in damp woods or meadows, and the former 
favours drier situations, where the soil is chalk 
or grevel. 

DRvuID’s Hair. Talliwell gives this as a Wilt- 
shire name for long moss. 


DRUMMER Boys. A correspondent at Char- 
mouth gives me this as a local name for the Small 
Knapweed, Centaurea nigra. 


DRUMMER Daisy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum (Martock and Muchelney). 


DRUMMER HEADS. Same as DRUMMER Boys’ 


Drumsticks. (1) Small Knapweed, Cen’ 
taurea nigra (West Coker). 

(2) A Tisbury correspondent gives m>* this 
‘as a local name for the Burnet, Poterium officinale. 
(Mr. W. D. Miller suggests that the Salad Burnet. 
P. sanguisorba is probably intended). 


DRUNKARDS. This name is given to a number 

nk plants ; in this district perhaps most generally 
Oo 

(1) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris, on 
account of its fondness for water. 'The children 
say if you gather them you will get drunk; or 
if you look long at them you will take to drink. 

(2) Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber, 
‘commonly known throughout a great part of the 
district as KIss-ME-QUICK. 

(3) Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, throughout 
@ great part of Somerset, particularly in the West. 
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(4) Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi (West 
Somerset). 

(5) Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(North Petherton and Horton). 


DRUNKARD’s Nose. A Minehead correspon 
dent gives me this as a local name for the Red 
Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber. See 
DRUNKARDS (2). 


DRUNKEN WILLY. A common name in West 
Somerset and East Devon for the Red Spur 
Valerian, Kentranthus ruber. 


DRUNKEN Satnor. A Devon name for the 
Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber, more 
particularly used in the Plymouth district, but 
sent me by several correspondents in East Devon 
as being used locally. 


DrRunkIts. Mr. F. W. Mathews tells me tha! 
in the Wellington district this name is given to 
the Red Spur Valerian. See DRUNKARDS (2). 
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Dry (or DRYLAND) Cuckoo. White Meadow 
Saxifrage, Saxifraga granulata (S.W. Wilts). See 
CUCKOO. 

Ducks AND DRAKES. Eariy Purple Orchist 
Orchis mascula (Hammoon, Dorset). 


Duck’s Brits. (1) The Yellow Iris, Iris 
Pseudacorus. 

(2) Lilae, Syringa vulgaris; from the shape 
of the flowers (Devon). : 

(3) One of the many popular names given to 
Dicentra spectabilis ; frequently Known as Bleed- 
ing Heart, Lady’s Lockets, Chinaman’s Breeches, 
The Lyre Fiower, &c. 


Duck’s Motto. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

Dump CAMMocK. Kest-harrow, Ononis repens 
( Wincanton). 


Dumsp NETTLE. (1) Most frequently the 
White Dead Nettle, Lamium album. 

(2) In some districts applied also to the Red 
Dead Nettle, Lamium purpureum. See Buiinp 
NETTLE. ; 


DumMy NETTLE Same as DumB NETTLE (1), 


DuncH. White Dead Nettle, Lamium album 
(Wilts). 

DuncH NETTLE. (1) White Dead Nettle, 
Lamium album (East Somerset and Dorset). 

(2) Red Dead Nettle, ZLamium purpureum 
(S.W. Wilts). 

Dun Datsy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. Probably a contraction of Dunder 
Daisy (which see) although it has been suggested 
that the name is possibly derived from ‘* Dun,’ 
meaning a hill. 
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DUNDER Daisy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Le canthemum. Doubtless a corruption 
of “Thunder Daisy.” Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall 
says : ‘‘ In Somersetshire there is an old tradition 
connecting it in some way with the Thunder 
God.” 


DUNDLE Daisy. A variation of the last name, 
sent me from Hatch Beauchamp. 


Dusty Bos. The Cineraria (Otterhampton), 


Dusty MILLER. (1) A fairly general name for 
the Auricula, Primula Auricula. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me the name is 
also given to S2a-side Ragweed. Senecio Cineraria. 


DutrcH. White Clover, Trifolium repens. 


DutcH ELDER. Goutweed, Agopodium 
Podagraria (S.W. Wilts). 


DuUTCHMAN’s BREECHES. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
tells me that the true ‘‘ Dutchman’s Breeches “is 
Dicentra cucullaria, but the name is frequently 
applied to D. spectabilis, which is also known by 
a large number of other names, including CHINA- 
MAN’S BREECHES and the LYRE FLOWER, waich 
see. 

DuTcHMAN’s Pree. A _ climbing shrub, a 
native of the Mississippi Valley, Aristolochia 
Sipho, introduced in 1763; sometimes called 
PIPE-VINE. 


DurcH MyRTLE. Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle 
Myrica Gale ; from its abounding in Dutch bogs 


DWALE. Deadly Nightshade, <Atropa Bella- 
donna. In the 14th century this name was 
given to a drink composed of different herbs 
to stupify the patient when undergoing an opera- 
tion. Once a general term for a Sleeping draught, 
it has now been appropriated to this particular 
plant. Mr. 'T. W. Cowan tells me that a sleeping 
potion made of Hemlock and other materials 
is alluded to by Chaucer under this name: 

Whenne Joseph had tolde this tale 
Thei fel as thei had dronken dwale 
Grovelynge down on erthe plat. 


DWINKLB. Periwinkle, Vinca (Brompton 
Regis). 

DyeER’s GREEN WEED. Woad-waxen or Dyer’s 
Whin, Genista tinctoria; so called from the fact 
that its young tops were formerly used by dyers 
to give a yellow colour to yarn. 


DyER’s Rocket. A general English name for 
the Yellow-weed or Weld, Reseda Luteola, formerly 
much used by dyers. It is to the juices of this 
yellow weed that the artist owes the colour called 
Dutch pink. 


DYER’S WEED. Reseda Lwuteola. Same as 
DYER’s ROCKET. 
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EA-GRASS. See EAR-GRASS and EE-GRASS. 


EAR-Bosps. The Fuchsia (Ilton). See Ear- 
DROPS. 


EAR-DROPS. (1) A common name in Somer- 
set and Devon for the Fuchsia. 

(2) Dicentra spectabilis ; see BLEEDING HEART 
and CHINAMAN’S BREECHES. 


EAR-GRASS. Young grass; the annual or 
biennial grasses sown upon arable land. Mr. 
Elworthy considered it should be “‘ year-grass, 
4.e., annual. Rev. W. P. Williams defines it as 
‘‘orass after mowing.’ See EE-GRASS. 


EAarRLty MusHrRoom. Miss Ella Ford, of Mel- 
plash, Dorset, gives me this as a local name for 
the Buttez-bur, Petasites ovatus. 


EARLY ROSE. Several young people at Oak- 
hill give me this as a local name for the Primrose, 
Primula vulgaris. See First Ross. 

EAR-RINGS. The Fuchsia (Axbridge). See 
EXAR-DROPS. 

EARTH GALL. Common Centaury, Centaurium 
umbellatum, the leaves of which are intensely 
bitter, but possess valuable tonic properties. See 
GALL OF THE HEARTH. 


EartH Nut. The general English oame for 
the Common Hog-nut, Conopodium majus. 


EARTH SMOKE. An old Englisk name given 
to several species of Fumitory, Fumaria, 
(particularly to F. officinalis), which in 
France bear the equivalent name of Fumeterre. 
The English and most of the continental names 
of the plant, as well as the scientific name, indicate 
its connection with smoke ; some say because it 
covers the earth like smoke; others because it 
affects the eyes like smoke; but probably the 
true reason is that given by the Rev. C. A. Johns, 
who says the name was given because the smoke 
of this plant was said by the ancient exor:ists 
to have the power of expelling evil spirits. 

Earwic. Mr. H. A. Bending, of Shoscombe. 
gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Convolvulus or Field Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis. 

EASTER BELL. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire name for the Greater Stitechwort, 
Stellaria Holostea, from the time of its flowering, 
and the shape of the half-expanded blossoms. 


EASTER FLOWER. Several correspondents in 
Dorset and Devon give me this as a local name 
for the Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 
Compare PASQUE-FLOWER. 

EASTER Lity. The Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 


EASTERN STAR. Several correspondents at 
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Axbridge give me this as a local name for the 
Passion-flower, Passiflora ccerulea. 


EASTER Rose. (1) The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-N arcissus. 


(2) Mr. F. W. Mathews tells me that around 
West Buckland Corchorus japonica is always 
known by this name. 

(3) A correspondent at Dunkerton gives it 
as a local name for the Primrose, Primula vulgaris. 


BEAVER. Common Rye-grass, Darnel, or Ray- 
grass, Loliwm perenne; usually called DEVON 
EAVER by Somerset farmers; in Dorset called 
EVERY. 

Ee-Grass. Aftermath or second crop; some- 
times applied to Lammas grass also. 


Eac-curs. The Tulip, Tulipa Gesneriana ; 
so called from the shape of the flowers, which 
are sometimes known as WINE-GLASSES for the 
same reason. 


EGG IN THE Pan. Mr. W. C. Baker, late of 
Maunsel, gives me this asalocal name for the 
Yellow Alyssum. 


EaG Puant. A herb of the Nightshade family,. 
Solanum Melongena (or esculentum), extensively 
cultivated and often seen in cottage windows. 
It bears large egg-shaped edible fruit, white, 
yellow, or dark purple. 


EGGs AND Bacon. <A name given to a numbet 
of different flowers, particularly those which con- 
tain two shades of yellow or yellow and rose- 
colour. Most frequently given in this district to 

(1) Narcissus of all kinds, including the 
Jonquil and Daffodil. 

(2) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(4) Water Crowfoot, Ranunculus hetercphyll:s. 

(5) The stalks of the Dewberry, Rubus 
ceesius. 

(6) <A well-informed correspondent at Watchet 
gives me this as a local name for the Grass of 
Parnassus, but as our only native species (Parn- 
assia palustris) is exceedingly rare in this part of 
the country, I presume the name refers to some 
cultivated variety. Mr. W. D. Miller adds 
‘* Parnassia has not been seen in Somerset for 
100 years, and I know of no cultivated variety.” 

(7) Several correspondents at Paulton give it 
as a local name for the flower of the garden 
Sint Solanum tuberosum. See BACON AND 

GGS. 


Ea@cs AND Butrer. (1) Narcissus of almost 
every kind, including Daffodils and Jonquils. 

(2) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) Meadow Buttercup, Ranunculus acris. 
Probably most of these flowers are more tre- 
quently called BuTTER AND EGGs, which see. 
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EeGGs AND CoLLops. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria 
vulgaris (Rodden, near Frome). 


EeeGs Eacs. Fruit of the Hawthorn, Crataegus 
moncgyna (S.W. Wilts). Probably connected 
with A.S. haga, Dutch heg = a hedge. Mr. G. 
T. Onions writes me ‘‘ EGG mu t be an unaspirated 
form of heg, a by-form of hag (you have the 
diminutive in aglet). Hag is again a parallel 
form of Haw, waich is the widespread name for 
the berry of the Hawthorn.’ It has also been 
suggested that the name is perhaps derived from 
a perversion of HEDGE-PEGS, although this latter 
name is usually applied to the Sloe. 


EGLANTINE. An old English name for the 
Sweetbriar, Rosa Eglanteria ; frequentiy used by 
the older poets or the Wid Ro e. 


Ea@Ler. Toe Haw: fruit of the Whitethorn, 
Crataegus monogyna (Devon). See AGLET. 


EGLEY-BLOOM. Hawthorn blossom (see above). 


ELDER TROT OR ELDROT. Cow parsnip, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. 


ELDROOT. Rev. Wm. Barnes (Dorset) define 
this as “ the stalk and umbel of the Wild Parsley.”’ 
See ELTROT (2). 


ELEPHANT’S EAR. (1) A common name for 
the genus Begonia. 

(2) Miss Ida Roper informs me that ‘the 
name is also given to a shrubbery species of Ivy. 


ELEM OR ELLUM. A very common pronuncia- 
tion in Somerset, Dorset, and Devon of the name 
Elm, Ulmus campestris, from which we have the 
adjective ELEMHN—made of elm. Dr. R. C. 
Knight quotes a native of East Somerset as 
saying ‘‘ The ELum idden a tree, he’s a weed, 
because if you d’ stick a elum pwoost in groun’ 
he d’ sprout an’ grow.” 


ELEVEN O’cLock Lapy. Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum. The French call it 
by the equivalent name of Dame d’onze heures, 
from its waking up and opening its eyes so late 
in the day. 


EwF-cuep. Any cup-shaped fungus of the 
former genus Peziza (now split up); probably 
the best known being Geopywis coccinea, the 
Searlet Elf-cup, commonly called in Somerset 
SOLDIERS’ CAPs or JERUSALEM STARS. See FAIRY 
Cups (3). 


EvtTrotT. (1) The usual name in East Somer- 
set, Dorset, and West Wilts for the Co w-parsnip 
Heracleum Sphondylium, generally kaown in West 
Somerset as LIMPERSCRIMP. 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend says: “A stalk of 
Wild Parsley is in the Western Counties called 
ELTROT.”’ 
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(3) Dr. R. C. Knight informs me that in at 
least one village in North Dorset the name ELTROT 
is applied to garden Rhubarb, Rheum Rhapon- 
ticum. li is a local saying that ‘“‘ Ansty Randy 
(= fair) d’ come the second month (!) of Mady 
an’ you ad’ always have ELTROT-pi>.”’ 


EmMETs’ STALK. Several correspondents at 
South Petherton give me this as a loca! name 
for the Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum Salicaria. 


EMonNyY oR ENEMY. Corruptions of the name 
** Anemone,”’ very frequently heard in the dis- 
trict. Myr. Elworthy says the former is 2 common 
gardener’s name. ‘“‘Thne common people call 
them EMOoNES.”’ Coles, ‘‘ Adam in Eden,” 1657. 


ENGLISH FLY-TRAP. Round-leaved Sundew; 
Drosera rotundifolia. 


EVENING CLosx. Miss Ella Ford, of Melpiash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
White Campion, Lychnis alba. 


EVENING PRIDE. (1) Several correspondents 
in the Axminster district give me this as a local 
name for the Honeysuckie or Woodbine, Lonicera 
Periclymenum. 

(2) One correspondent in the same district 
gives it as a local name for the Evening Prim- 
rose. 

EVENING PRIMROSE. This is the genera, 
English name for Mnothera biennis, from its 
pale yellow colour and its openiag at sunset. 
The name is sometimes given—lI believe in mis- 
take—to the Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus‘ 


EVENING TWILIGHT. Miss Ella Ford, of Mel- 
plash (Dorset), gives me this as a local name for 

(1) The Wood Sorrel, Oxalis <Acetosella. 

(2) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa, 


EVER-GRASS. Common Rye-grass, Ray-grass, 
or Darnel, Lolium perenne. Mr. ‘i. *v. Cowan 
writes :—EVER, EVER-GRASS, and EVERY are 
corruptions of the Frencn wivraie, so called from 
its power to inebriate or make drunk (ivre). 
The first part of the name RAY-GRASS also repre- 
seuts the French wraie=druakeaness, from the 
supposed intoxicating quality of some species 
(Piior). In the North of Eagland it is named 
DRuNK. See HAVER. 


EVERLASTING. Any flower which retains its 
coiour and shape when dried, as the species of 
Gnaphnlium, Helichrysum, Rhodanthe, Aniennarias 


EVERLASTING PEA. Perennial Sweet Pea. 
both Broad-leaved, Lathyrus latifolius; and 
Narrow-leaved. L. sy!.est :s. 


Every. A Dorset form of EvER-GRASS, Which 
see. 
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Evn’s APRON. A correspondent at Bruton 
gives me this as a local name for the large-leaved 
Saxifrage, but Dr. Watson writes me ‘‘ There is 
no Saxifrage except Saxifraga tridactylites native 
at Bruton. Unless Saxifrage itself is a mistake 
it must refer to a cultivated plant. London 
Pride (S. wmbrosa) is the only one I have seen 
cultivated there.”? It may possibly refer to the 
Golden Saxifrage, which is a Chrysosplenium. 


Eve’s CusHIoN. Mr. Edward Vivian gives me 
this as a name for the Mossy Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
hypnoides. 


Eve’s TEAR. A correspondent at Stoke-under- 
Ham gives me this as a local name for the Snow- 
drop, Galanthus nivalis. 


Ewe BRIMBLE. The Common Bramble, Rubus 
fruticosus. Mr. F. T. Elworthy says: “ The 
term is generally applied to an individual specimen 
and mostly when of a coarse rank growth. Brooms 
made of heath are always bound round with a 
EWE BRIMBLE.”’ See HEW-MACK 


EYEBRIGHT. This is another name which is 
applied to a number of different plants. 

(1) Itis the general English name of Euphrasia 
officinalis, formerly in great repute for diseases 
of the eye, in consequence of an old legend which 
says that the linnet uses this plant to clear its 


sight. 

“(2) Mr. Elworthy says that in West Somerset 
the name is most commonly applied to the 
Germander Speedwell, Veronica Chamedrys, 
generally known in Somerset as BIRD’S-EYES. 

(3) It is also applied in West Somerset to 
the Common Alkanet, Anchusa officinalis, and to 
the % 

(4) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 

(5) Several young people at Mark tell me 
the name is given in that district to the Poppy, 
Papaver Kheas. 

(6) Several young people at Brompton Regis 
give it as a local name for the Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis. 

(7) Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it as both a 
Somersetshire and a Devonshire name for the 
Rose-bay~ Willow-herb, Hpilobium angustifolium, 
called CATS’-EYES in some parts of England. 

EYE GLASSES. A correspondent at Chard gives 
me this as a local name for the Scotch Pine, 
Pinus sylvestris, but it is not easy to see the 
connection. 

f Eye or Day. A number of young people in 
different parts of the county send me this as a 
local name for the Daisy, Bellis perennis. 

: FacE IN Hoop. Monkshood, Aconitum Napel- 
us. 

Fairies. Mr. F. R. Summerhayes, of Milborne 
Port, tells me that this .zame is given in that 
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district to the staminate, carpellate, and neute 
florets of the Wild Arum, Arum maculatum. 


Fatries’ Bastns. (1) <A_ correspondent at 
Evercreech gives me this as a local name for the 
Cowsiip. Primula veris. 

(2) Several correspondents in the Axminster 
district give it as a local name for Buttercups, 
Ranunculus. 

Fairies’ Batu. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
Water Avens, Geum rivale. 

Fatries’ Beps. The same correspondent gives 
me this as a local name for the Figwort, Scro- 
phularia. 

Farrigs’ Betts. (1) The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 

(2) <A correspondent at South Petherton gives 
it as a local name for the Lily of the Valley, 
Convallaria majalis. 

(3) A correspondent at Mells gives it as a 
local name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta. See Fatry BELLS. 

FAIRIES’ Broom. The Teasel, Dipsacus syl- 
vestris (Thorne St. Margaret and North Cheriton). 

Farrigs’ Caps. The MHarebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia (Trowbridge). 

F'aiRIgS’ Chock. A correspondent at Musbury 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Moschatel, Adoxa Moschatellina. 

FAtRIES’ Cups. Several young people at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the Arum 
Lily. 

Farries’ FIRE. <A correspondent at Paulton 
gives me this as a local name for the Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris. 

Farrigs’ FLOWER. The Cowslip, Primula veris 
(Stogursey). 


FaiRigs’ GuLovEs. The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea Also called FamRy GLOVEs. 


Farrigs’ Keys. A correspondent at Dalwood 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Oxlip, by which is no doubt intended the hybrid 
between the Cowslip and the Primrose. 

Fatrigs’ LANTERNS. A_ correspondent at 
Dunkerton gives this as a local name for the 
Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris. 

FAIRIES’ PAINT-BRUSHES. The Periwinkle, 
Vinca (South Petherton and Ilminster district). 


Farrigs’ Perricoats. Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea (Odcombe and Taunton). 

Fatrigs’ THIMBLES. (1) The Harebell, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia (Dunster and Brompton 
Regis). Dr. Watson, however, tells me the 
Harebell is extremely rare in these districts. 

(2) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 
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FAIRIES’ UMBRELLA. A_ correspondent at 
Combe St. Nicholas gives this as a local name fo1 
the Field Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis. See 
also Farry UMBRELLA. 


FAIRIES’ WAND. (1) Miss Ella Ford, of 
Melpiasb (Dorset), gives this as a local name for the 
Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria. 

(2) A correspondent at Nettlecombe gives it 
as a local name for the Great Muilein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 

FAIRIES’ WINDFLOWER. A vorrespondent at 
Chideock (Dorset) gives this as a local name for 
the Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 


FAIRIES’ WINE-CUPS.—The small Bindweed. 
Convolvulus arvensis (North Cheriton). 


FarR MarIps oF FEBRUARY. (1) A _ very 
general name for the Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis. 

(2) Several correspondents at Dunster give 
it as a local name for the Narcissus. 


FAIR MAIDSOF FRANCE. (1) Mrs. Lansdowne, of 
Over Stowey, gives me this as a local name for 
the Marguerite Daisy cr Ox-eye, Chrysanthemum 
Levcanthemum. 

Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that the name is 
also given to 

(2) Ranunculus aconitifolius. 

(3) The White Mountain Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
granulata. 

(4) The Sneeze-wort Yarrow, Achillea Piar- 
mica. 

Farry BELLS. (1) A number of correspon- 
dents at Soutr Petherton and in other districts 
give this as a local name for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. ° 

(2) The Harebell, Campanula rotundifolia. 

(3) The Cowslip, Primula veris (Bradiord-on- 


(4) Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta (Evercreech and Camerton). 

(5) A correspondent at Cerne Abbas gives it 
as a local pame for the Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 

(6) A correspondent at Stockland (Devon) 
gives it as a local name for the Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. See FAIRIES’ BELLs. 


Farry Boats. A Taunton correspondent gives 
me .bis as a local name fo: the Water Lily, 
Nymphea lutea. 


Fatry Bubp. A _ school-boy at West Coker 
gives me this as a 1] cal neme for the “ Deadly 
Nightshade,” by which he probably means the t 
Woody Nightshade, Solanum D.leamara. * 


Farry Cap. (1) The Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea (Tauntoi., uver Stowey, Dowlish Wake, and 
oth districts). 

(2) The MHarebell, Campanula rotundifolia 
(Trowbridge). 
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Farry CHEESE. Common Mallow, Malva syl- 
vestris (Stalbridge). See CHE&SEs. 


Farry CHEHSECAKE. Mr. Edward Vivian 
(Trowbridge) gives me this as a local name for a 
Medick—I presume Medicago lupulina. 


Farry Cnocks. Seed-heads of Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale (Milborae Port and Mark). 


Farry Cups. (1) The Cowslip, Primula veris 
(Bradford-on-Tone, North Petherton, West Coker, 
and other districts). 

(2) <A correspondent at Chetnole (Dorset) gives 
it as a local pame for the Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia. 

(3) Any cup-shaped fungus ot the genus 
Peziza, particularly P. coccinea. See ELF-cup. 


Famy Deu. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for 

(1) The Sun Spurge, Huphorbia H elioscopia. 

(2) The P.tty Spurge, F. Peplus. 


Farry Frneers. The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea (Ihmniaster and Combe St. Nicholas). 


Famy Fax. (1) Catkartic Flax or_ Mill 
Mountain, Linum catharticum. The Rev. H. N. 
Ellacembe, lecturing at Bath over 40 years ago, 
spoke of ‘‘ the little Fairy Flax which you will find 
on your downs round Bath.” Dr. Downes points 
out that the flowers of this plant are white, so 
that our ‘‘ Fairy Flax’ cannot be that of Long- 
fellow, who wrote in his ‘‘ Wreck of the Hespeius,” 

Blue were her eyes as the Fairy Flax. 

(2) Several young people at Wembdon apply 
the name to a plant of the genus Ipomea. 

(8) A correspondent at Wincazten gives it 
as a lecal name ior the Seabious, ? Scabiosa 
arvensis. 

Farry GLoves. The Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea. Also calied FAIRIES’ GLOVES. 

Famy Hart. A correspondent at Charmoath 
(Dorset) gives me this as a lccal name for the 
Fexglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


Farry Pops. (Pops=sweets). The School 
Mistress at Beaminster gives me this as a local 
name for the Red Clover, Trifolium pratense, 
known throughout a great part of the distriet as 
FIoNEYSUCKLE. Botb names refer to the sweet- 
ness which children extract by sucking the 
flowers. 

FAIRY QUEENS. A correspondeut at Hatch 
Beauch2mp gives me this as a local name for the 
Pansy, Viola. 

Farry Ruincers. The Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia (Hammocn, Dorset). 

Farmy Ruincs. Circles or parts of circles in 
pastures of a darker green and more luxuriant 
growth than the adjoining parts, most observ- 
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able whe the grass is short. They were 
formerly believed to mark the dancing places 
of fairies, and Mr. EK. W. Swanton says they 
are tc this day a puzzle to many of the old 
shepherds in Wilts aad Dorset (why not in 
Somerset ?), wko vouchsafe the explanatioa 
‘*Zome do say they do :ome by lightnen when do 
thunder.”’ The Rev. M. J. Berkeley, in his 
“ Outlines of British Fungology,” says :—“ It 
is believed that they originate from a_ single 
fungus, whose growth renders the soil im- 
mediately beneath unfit for its produetion. The 
spawn, however, spreads all around, and in 
the second year produces a crop, whose spawn 
spreads again, tke soil behind torbidding its 
retarn in that direstion, Thus the circle is 
co itinually increased and extends ipdefinitely 
till some cause intervenes to destroy it. The 
manure arising from she dead fungi of the former 
years makes the grass pesaliarly vigorous round, 
so as to render the zircle visikle even when there 
is no externe! appearance of tke turgus, aad the 
contrast is often the stronger from that hbekind 
being killed by the old spawn.” Mr. EH. W. 
Swanton, in his ‘‘ Fungi and How to Know 
Them” (1909), says: ‘* Later writers hold that 
a single fungus does not usually give rise to the 
circle in pastures, but that anything which may 
kill a small patch of grass—e.g., a heap of rotten 
manure—and thus provide a suitable matrix, 
may be a cause.”” The best known of these 
circle-forming fungi are the Fairy Ring Champig- 
non, Marasmius orcades and M. uvrens, but Dr. 
Watson tells me that the St. George’s Mushroom, 
Tricholoma gambosum, seems to be more notice- 
able in Somerset. 


Farry Stroots. Toadsiools (Long Sutton), 


Farry TABLES. A correspondent at Muchelney 
gizes me this as a local nane tor Mushrooms 


Farry Tuimeswies. The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. Called also FarmRiIzs’ THIMBLES. 


Farry TRUMPETS. (1) A rumber of corres 
pondents at South Petherton give me this as a 
local name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine, 
Lonicera periclymenum. 

(2) A correspondent at Evershot gives it as 
a local name for the Hedge Convolvulus, Calystegia 
sepium. 


Farry UMBRELLA. A correspondent at Sher- 
borne gives this as a local name for the Field 
Bindweed. See FAtRigs’ UMBRELLA. 


FatsE BLossom. The male flower of Melon or 
Cucumber (always). Said also of any blossom 
which fails to set. (F. T. Elworthy). 


FAREWELL SUMMER. (1) A fairly general 
name for several species of Aster, popularly kaown 
_as the Michaelmas Daisy. 
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(2) Several correspondents in Dorset give it 
as a local name for Phlox. 


Both plants are also known as SUMMER 
FAREWELL, which see. 


FARMERS’ Chocks. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. 


FARMER’S WEATHER-GLASS. Mr. W. S. Price 
gives me this as a local name for the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis in the Wellington 
and Milverton district. More generally known as 
PooR MAN’s or SHEPHERD’S WEATHER-GLASS. 

Fat Beiutes. Bladder Campion, Silene talifolia 
(Nettlecombe). 


Fat Hen. (1) A fairly general name for the 
White Goosefoot, Chenopodium album. — 

(2) A Taunton correspondent gives it as a 
local name for Polygonum Persicaria. Dr. 
Watson telis me this is due to confusion between 
the two plants which often grow together. 


FATHER BIG-FACE. A correspondert at Hver- 
creech gives me this as a local name for the 
Nodding (or Musk) Thistle, Carduus nutans. 


FATHER Time. Wild Clematis or Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis Vitalba, in seed ; generally called in 
East Somerset and Dorset OLD MAN’S BEARD. 


FAaTHERY Ham. In Chap. 16 of “Clara 
Vaughan,” Mr. R. D. Blackmore applies this vame 
to the Valerian. 


FEATHER FERN. Spircea Japonica, on account 
of its gracef 1 feathery bunches cf flowers (Rev. 
H. Frievd). 


FEATHER FEW, Fok, or FoLp. Common 
Feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium. This 
name—written ard proao.nsed in an almost 
endless variet., of ways—is really a corruption of 
Febrifuge (Lat. febris fuga=what puts fever to 
flight); or possibly, as Dr. Prior suggests, 
from confusion with the name FEATHER-FOIL, 
which see. Dr. Watson writes me :—‘‘ No doubt 
confusion has occurred. No doubt Febrifuge 
(= fever fly-away) is the origin of Feverfew, 
but probably the name of Featherfoil (= feathery 
leaves) has really been applied to the plant, and 
is so still in the north in places where the Water 
Violet is unknown.” 


FEATHER-FoIL. (1) The Water Violet, Hottonia 
palustris. The popular name means feathery leaf, 
in reference to the finely divided leaves of the 
plant. 

(2) Miss M. J. Shute tells me that in Devon 
this name is given to a Common Chamomile, 
very aromatic. 


FEATHERS. (1) Pampas Grass, Gyneriwm 
argenteum. 
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(2) <A correspondent at Stalbridge gives this 
as a local name for the Amaranth, known as 
Love Lies Bleeding, Amaranthus caudatus. 


FEATHERY PLUME. Pampas Grass, Gynerium 
argenteum (\VYinsham). 


FEATHERY SHAMROCK. Several young people 
at. Aller give me this as a local name for the 
Clover, Trifolium. 

FEBRUARY FAIR-MAID (or MAIDEN). The 
Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis. 

FELON-worTt. The Woody Nightshade or 
Bittersweet, Solanum dulcamara. From its use 
in curing whitlows, called in Latin furuncula, 
little thieves, that is, feloss. 


FENNEL-FLOWER. The general English name 
for Nigella damascena, popalarly called Loy. ina 
Mist, or Devil in the Bush. 


FERN Burr R-cup. Silverweed, Potentilla 
Anserina (S.W. Wilts). 


FERN-LEAVED DalIsy. A _ correspordent at 
Paulton gives me tkis as a local name for the 
Scentless Mayweed, Matricaria inodora. 


FEVERTORY. A Wiltshire name for the 
Fumitory, Fumaria, from wrich a cosmetie for 
removing treckles used to be distilled. A Wilt- 
shire rhyme says :— 

If you wish to be pure aad holy, 
Wash your face with fevertory. 


FIDDLES. (1) Water Figwort, Scrophularia 
aquatica, so called bezause if two of the stalks are 
drawer across each other as a bow is drawn across 
the strings they make a noise like a fiddle. See 
Crowpy Kir. 

(2) Dr. Watson tells me this name is also 
giveon to the Knotted Figwort, S. nodosa. 


FIDDLESTICK. An alternative Devonshire 
name for the Figwort, as above. 


FIDDLE StTrRines. (1) The Water Figwort. 
See FIDDLBEs. 

(2) The nibs of the Plantain leaf when pulled 
out (Castle Cay and N.W. Wilts). 


FIELD Daisy. A correspondent at Watchet 
gives this as a local name for the Feverfew, 
Chrysanthemum Parthenium. 


FieLp Litizs. A_ correspondent at South 
Petherton gives this as a Iccal name for the 
Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus. Probably some 
confusion. Dr. Watson writes :—‘‘ FIELD is 
searcely right as qualifying LILIgs in regard to 
the Flag. It would be more suitable for the 


Foetid Iris, which actually grows in fields and — 


not only in wet places. I suppose LILIEs is 
used because of the leaf being like a Lily, and 
not in reference to the flower.” 
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FicuTine Cocks. Various Plantains, particu- 
larly the Ribwort or Cock-grass, Plantago lanceo- 
lata, and the Hoary or Lamb’s Tongue, P. media. 
Crildren fight them head against head. See 
Cock’s HEADS and SOLDIERS. 


Fics. Tke common name in Somerset and 
Devon for raisins. Some years ago a corres- 
pondent asked in the Western Antiquary why 
people in this part of England ealled raisins figs, 
and a plum pudding figgy pudding; and ke was 
met with the counter question, ‘‘ Why do you 
speak of plum pudding when you mean raisin- 
pudding ?” 


FINGER Cap. Mrs, Day, of North Petherton, 
gives me this as a ]ccal name for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

FINGER Hut. Two correspondents at Steck- 
land (Devon) give this as a local name for the 
Foxglove ; see above. Dr. R. C. Knight writes : 
—‘ This is worthy of remark. Presumably Hut 
is the same word as the Somerset hud, i.e. a 
finger-stall, derived from hood.’’ 


Fingers. Tle Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea 
(West Somerset and Stowey, near Clutton). 


FINGERS AND THUMBs. This name is applied 
to a number of different flowers, but most gener- 
ally in this district to the 

(1) Bird’s-foot Trcfoil, Lotus  corniculatus. 

Correspondents in vaiious paits cf the district 
give me the came as being applied to the fojlowing 
flowers, but whether they are botanically correct 
in naming the species in every case I am wnable 
to say. 

(2) Tafted Vetch, Vicia Cracca (Sampford 
Brett, Melplash, Iwerne Minster). 

(3) Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrvs pratensis 
(Weston Zoylaad, Bromptoe Regis, Donhead). 

(4) Yellow Vetchling, Lathyrus Aphaca (Lux- 
borough, Bradford-on-Tone). r. Watson writes 
‘* Very questionable, as L. Aphaca is not known 
to me from either of these localities.’’ 

(5) Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria (Steck- 
land, Charmouth, Widwortby). 

(6) Horse shoe Vetch, Hippocrepis comosa 
(Queen Camel). 

(7) Purple Vetch, Vicia sepium (Sexey’s 
School). 

(8) Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Sexey’s 
School). 

(9) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris (Nettle- 
combe, Sampford Arundel), 

(10) Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Oakhill). 

(11) Yellow Corydatis, Corydalis lutea (Stoke 
Abbott). 

(12) In East Somerset and Wilts the name is 
frequently given to the flowers of the Furze, 
Ulex europxus. 
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(13) Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it asa Devon- 
shire name for the Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium 
Calceolus. Mr. W. D. Miller writes : ‘“‘ Not one 
person in 10,000 in Devon can ever have seen the 
Cypripedium. Undoubtedly Lotus corniculatus is 
meant.” 

FINGERS AND Togs. Two correspoadents a 
Axminster give me this as a local name for tke 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus., 


FINGER TIPS. A correspondent at Donhead 
(Wilts) gives me this as a local name for the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


Fir Bos. A fir-cone (West Some-set). 
Fir Coc. A fir-cone (Bridgwater). 


Frre Froutr. An old country name tor the 
Poppy: Papaver Rheas. 


Fire Grass. A Yarlington school soy gives, 
me this asalocal name for the Plantain. See 
FIRE LEAF. 


Fire Lear. A correspondent at Muchelney 
gives me this as a local name for the Ribwort 
Plactain, Plantago lanceolata. See FIRE GRAss. 
Miss Ida Roper adds “‘ See ‘ Gardeaer’s Chronicle,’ 
1860, p. 738, quoted Flora of Bristol, p. 501.” 


Fire Linty. <A_ correspondent at Buckerell 
(Devon) gives me this as a loca! name for the 
Tiger Lily, Lilium tigrinum. 


Fire ScREEN, A correspondent at Broadstone 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Flame Nasturtium, T'ropw@olum speciosum. 


Fir Goa. A fir-cone (Wellington district). 
Mr. F. W. Mathews quotes a woman saying “I 
always picks up a lot o’ they vur-gogs ; they be 
better’n fire-lighters.” 


FIrnLEY GoG. A fir-cone (Sampford Aruadel), 


First FLOWER OF SPRING. A correspondent at 
Evercreech gives me this as a local name for the 
Crocus. 


First Rose. From all parts of the district 
I kave had this sent me as a popular name for 
the Primvose, Primula vulgaris. See EARLY 
ROsE. 


Fish Bones. (1) A correspondent at Ilton 
gives me this as a lozal name for the Silver Weed, 
Potentilla Anserina. 

(2) Several correspondents at Bridgwater tell 
me that this name is there given to the leaves 
of the Horse Chestnut, #sculus Hippocastanum, 
Mr. Woodward adds: ‘‘ After the green portion 
has been removed.” 

(3) A correspondent at Wells gives me this as 
a local name for Thistles. See below. 


Fish Bone THIsTLE. A xorrespondeat at 
Muctelney gives me this as a local name for a 
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species of the genus Chamepeuce, aatives of the 
Mediterranea.) regio», allied botk to the Plume 
Thistles and the true Thistles. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
tells me that it is the common name for Chame- 
peuce Casabone. ee FISH BONES. 


FISHERMAN’S BASKET. A fairly general name 
for the Oalceolaria. 


FISHWIVES’ BaAsKET. A_ correspondent at 
Colyford (Devon) gives this variation of the 
above name for the Calceolaria. 


FIVE - FINGER - GRASS. Creeping Cinquefoil. 
Potentilla reptans, so called from its five leaflets. 


FivE FINGERS. Cinquefoil, Potentilla. 


Frac. A name givea to a number of different 
plants having sword-shaped leaves, and particu- 
larly to the Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus, and 
the Stinking Ivis, I. foetidissima. Dr. W tson 
says ‘Generally and truly applicd to Irs 
Pseudacorus.”’ 


FLAGGERS. A correspondent at Stalbridge 
gives me this as a local variation of the above 
name. 


FuaGc Liny. Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus. 


FLAG SEDGE. <A _ correspondent at Hawk- 
church (Devon) gives me this as a local name 
for the Yellow Ivis, Iris Pseudacorus. Lx. 
Watson writes ‘‘I doubt this. It seems more 
probable to be given to a sedge, Carex riparia, 
often associated with Flags.”’ 


FLAME CLIMBER. A correspondent at Blox- 
worth (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Nasturtium, Tropwolum speciosum. 


FLAME FLOWER. (1) The Torch-lily or Red 
Hot Poker, Tritoma uvaria. 

(2) Correspondents at Yeovil and at Ansty 
(Dorset) give it as a local name for the Phlox. 

(3) Rev. H. N. Ellacombe gives it as an old 
name for the Pansy, Viola tricolor. 


FLAMING SworpD. A correspondent at Plush 
(Dorset) gives this as a local name for the FLAME 
FLOWER. 


FLANNEL, FLANNEL FLOWER (or LEAF). Great 
Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


FLANNEL PETTICOATS. A correspondent at 
Winsham gives this as a local name for the Great 
Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. See above. 


Fuarp Dick, Frap Dock, on FuLAppy Dock, 
The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. Mr. F. T. 
Etworthy says ‘‘ Like a dum/’ldary in a flappy- 
dock ’”’ is a common simile to describe a busy, 
bustling, fussy, noisy person. 


FuLax Mountain. (1) Mr. J.C. Mansell Pleydell 
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gives this as a Dorset name for the Corn Spurrey. 
Spergula arvensis. 

(2) The usual English name for the Dwarf,. 
Fairy, Mountain, or Purging Flax, Linum - 
catharlicum. 

FLAXWEED. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria_ vul- 
garis. 


FLEABANE. A general English name for 
various species of Pulicaria, Inula, Erigeron, and 
Conyza, the powerful smell of which is supposed 
to drive away fleas. Dr. Watson tells me that 
the name FLEABANE used by itself is more 
definitely used for Pulicaria dysenterica. 


FLEAS AND Lice. A Bruton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax. Linaria Cymbalaria. 


FLESH AND BLoop. The name of a certain 
kind of apple (Devon). 


FLEUR DE LucE (oR Lys). Yellow Iris, Iris 
Pseudacor s. Probably the Stinking Iris, I. 
foetidissima, also, but I have no record of this. 
See FLOWER DE LUCE ; both names are, of course, 
a corruption of Fleur de Lis, a French name for 
the Iris. 

FLIBBERTY GIBBET. A correspondent at Wells 
gives me this as a local name for the Common 
Mallow, Malva sylvestris. 


FLIRTWEED. Feverfew, Chrysanthemum Par- 
thenium. Rev. Hilderic Friend says “ A name 
which has apparently nearly died out, but which 
was common in South Devon some years ago as 
the designation of the Feverfew.” 


Fiock. A very common corruption of Phlox. 


FLop-A-Dock, FLops, or Ftop Top. The Fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea (West Somerset and 
Devon). 

FLoRA’s PAINT-BRUSH. A Dorset correspon- 
dent gives me this as a name for certain cultivated 
species of the genus Cacalia, plants belonging to 
the Aster family, and natives of America and 
Asia. Mr. T. W. Cowan writes me “I do not 
know any Cacalia called by this name unless it 
is meant for C. coccinea, commonly called Searlet 
Tassel Fiower.. A Californian plant, Castilleia 
parviflora, goos by the name of Indian Paint- 
brush and Scarlet Paint-brush, but this belongs 
to the Figwort family.” 


FLOWER DE Luce. An old English name for 
the Iris, both the Yellow (Iris Pseudacorus) and 
the Stinking (J. foetidissima). See FLEUR DE 
LUCE. 

FLowWER FLAMES. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Nasturtium, 
Tropeolum speciosum. 
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FLOWER OF AN Hour. Sevei.l correspondents 
send me this aS a aame fo: the Mallow, Malva 
sylvesiris. This would appear to be due to con- 
fusion. Rev. H. Friend says :—‘‘ Another species 
of Hibiscus is the Venice Mallow, which is a 
native of Italy and Austria, bears a purple and 
yellow flower, and has long been known in our 
English gardens as Mallow of an Hour or Good 
Night at Moon.” 


FLOWER OF BRISTOWE (i.e. Bristol). An old 
name for the cultivated Scarlet Lychnis or 
** Nonesuch,” Lychnis chalcedonica. The Bristol 
Naturalists’ Society’s Proceedings for the year 
1909 (pub. 1910) contained a most interesting 
paper with regard to this plant and the origin 
of its local name by Miss Ida M. Roper, F.L.S. 
1 understand that shortly after the publication 
of this paper the then new University of Bristol 
adopted this flower as its emblem. 


FLOWER OF SPRING. (1) Several young people in 
different parts of Somerset send me this as a 
popalar name for the Daisy, Bellis perennis. 

(2) In view of the above it is perhaps worth 
recording that the Primrose has the honour of 
being called the “‘ Flower of Spring” in nearly 
a dozen different Janguages. 


FLOWER OF THE AX#. The Rev. Hil teric 
Friend gives this as a name applied by the 
country people about Axminster to the rare 
Lobelia urens, which, he tated, is found in 
Britain only near that town, but several corres- 
pondents tellme it is found also in Dorset and 
Co nwall. 

FLOWER OF THE SUN. A correspondent at 
Camerton gives me this as a local name fo. the 
Myrtle, Myrius communis. 


FLUE BRuUsHES. A correspondent at Mells 
gives me this as a local name for the Great Reed- 
mace, Typha latifolia, more often called BULRUSH. 


FLUFF WEED. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus (Stalbridge). 

Fiurry Buttons. A Taunton boy, attending 
Sexey’s School, gives me this as a Taunton name 
for the Sallow. Dr. Watson says ‘ Both Saliz 
caprea and S. cinerea are almost certainly meant.’”’ 


FLourry Purry. Mrs. Lansdowne, of Over 
Stowey, gives me this as a local name for the 
seed-head of the Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale, 

Fity ANGELS or Fty-aways. <A Yeovil school- 
boy gives me these as local names for the seeds of 
the Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-platanus. See FLYING 
ANGELS. 

FiLy CATcHER. (1) A number of young people 
in the Axminster district give me this as a local 
name for the Sundew, Drosera. 
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(2) Correspondents in several different parts 
of Somerset give this as a local name for the 
Campion. See CaATcH FLy. 

(3) Miss Audrey Vivian, of Trowbridge, gives 
it as a name commonly used in that district for 
the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum. 

(4) Miss Elia Ford, of Melplash (Dorset) gives 
this as a local name for the Butterwort, Pin- 
guicula vulgaris. 

(5) A correspondent at Dunkerton gives it 
as a local name for the Orchis, without indicating 
the species: probably the Fly Orchis, Ophrys 
muscifera, whilst two correspondents at Uplyme 
inform me the name is in that district given to 
the Bee Orchis, Ophrys apifera. Dr. Watson 
writes: —Some confusion here probably. Il 
suspect that the Fly Oxchid is intended in both 
cases. The likeness of the flower to a fly has 
caused the name to be mis-applied. 


FLYING ANGELS. Mr. F. R. Summerhayes, of 
Milborne Port, gives me this as a North Somerset 
name for the seeds of the Sycamore. See FLY 
ANGELS. 


FLYING DUTCHMEN. The winged seeds of 
the Ash, Maple, and Sycamore (Stowey, near 
Clutton). 


Fry Trap. Sundew, Drosera (Horton). 


Foau’s Foot. An old country name for the 
Colt’s-foot, Tussilago Farfara. 


Foc. The long grass in pastures which the 
cattle refuse. This is FoG while green, and BENT 
or BONNET when dry (F. T. Elworthy). Old, 
withered, or spoilt grass (Rev. W. P. Williams). 


Foc Grass. Coarse, sedgy grass such as grows 
in wet places. The distinction is kept between 
Foc and Foe Grass (F. T. Elworthy). 


Foc Wort. Correspondents at Wambrook 
and Wimborne give me this as a name for the 
Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


FoLK’s Guove. This is sent me from all 
parts of the district as a popular name for the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. It is generally 
stated that the original form of the name was 
FOLK’s GLOVE, i.e. Fairies’ Glove, but not all 
etymologists are prepared to accept this as the 
derivation. 


FoLiy’s FLOWER. Several correspondents at 
Stalbridge and Stoke Wake (Dorset) send me 
this as a local name for the Columbine, Aquilegia. 


Foou’s Cap. A correspondent at Everereech 
gives me this as a local name for the Woody 
Nightshade or Bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara. 
Probably owing to the kind of peak formed by 
the more or less conjoint stamens. 
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Foou’s Cress. A weil-nformed correspondent 
at Leigh (Dorset) gives me this as 2 local name 
for the Watercress, Radicula nasturtium, but I 
think there must be some confusion. See BROoK- 
LIME (2). Mr. W. S. Price (Wellington) tells 
me he has frequently heard this name applied 
to Brooklime in order to distinguish it from the 
edible Water-cress. 

Foou’s PARSLEY. This is the general English 
name for Aihusa Cynapium, sometimes called the 
Lesser Hemlock. In “ Flowering Plants,’ by 
Anne Pratt, revised by Edward Step, it is recorded 
that some years ago two ladies in Somersetshire, 
who ate of it in salad, suffered very scriously, 
though both ultimately recovered. Several cor- 
respondents give this name as being applied to 
Hemlock, Wild Beaked Parsley, Cow Parsley, 
Hedge Parsley, and other Umbeliifere, but 
probably in most cases they really mean the 
plant mentioned above, and I have not thought it 
necessary to set out the names of other plants 
separately. 


Foont’s WaATERCRESS. Procumbent Marsh- 
wort, Apium nodiflorum. See BRook LIME (2). 

FORGET-ME-NoT. (1) Anyspecies of Scorpiox, 
grass, Myosotis; but more particularly the 
Water Scorpion-grass, MM. scorpioides, which 
grows on the banks of streams. I believe 
it was less than 100 years ago that this name was 
first given to this genas of plants in England, 
althougr it was the popular name for them in 
Germany and Denmark. It was in coausequence 
of the remarkable popularity gained by the now 
well-known German legend of a knight and his 
lady love, published about a century ago by 
Mill» in his ‘“ Origin of Chivalry,” that this 
name was given to the Myosotis in England. 

(2) De. Prior tells us that for more tha. 200 
years previous to the iatrodaction of this German 
legend, the plant which had borne in England 
the name of Forget-me-not was the Ground Pine, 
Ajuga Chamepitys, which also bore in Franze 
and the Netberland; a popular name having the 
sare meaning, which was said to have been 
givea in consequence of the nauseous taste which 
it leaves in the mouth. 

(3) Correspondents in different parts of each 
of the four counties apply the name to the 
Germander Speedwell, Veronica Chamecedrys, 
more generally known as Birp’s Eyes. Dr. Prior 
says this is owing to a confusion originating in 
the blue colour of the flowers, but what appears 
to me to be a much more probable explanation is 
that given under the vame SPEEDWELL. 

FOUR-LEAVED Grass. Herb Paris, Paris 
quadrifolia, 

Four 0’CLock. Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale 
(Stoke-under-Ham and Axmiister). Called also 
TWELVE O’CLOCK and ONE 0’CLOCK. 
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Fox Frops. A West Somerset name for the 
Foxglove Digitalis purpurea. 

Fox’s BrusH. A _ correspondent at South 
Petherton gives this as a local name for the 
Valeian but does not indi¢>te the species. Mr. 
T. W. Cowan tells me it is Kentranthus ruber. 


Fox’s Moura. A correspondent at Ilminster 
gives this as a local name for the Monk’s-hood, 
Aconitum Napells. 


Fox StTonses. Correspondents at Chewton 
Mendip and Wimborne give this as a name for 
the Orchis, but do not indicate the species. See 
Doge STONES. 


Fox Tams. (1) A correspondent at Thurlbear 
gives me this as a local name for tke catkins of 
the Hazel, Corylus Avellana. 

(2) In: .W. Wilts tre name is given to tbe 
eatkin. of the Willow, Saliz. 

(3) A correspoadent at Evershot gives it as 
a local name for the Chickweed, Stellaria media. 

Fox Wort. A Martock schovl boy gives me 
this as a loc. name for the Lesser Celandine, 
Ranunculus Ficaria, 


FRAMBOISE, or FRAMBOYS. Mr. J. C. Man- 
sell Pleydeli gives this as a Dorset name 
for the Raspberry, R bus ideuvs, and quotes 
““My Lord of Salisbury toldme that in Cran- 
borne Chase there grew raspes commonly, and 
in great plenty, aid that the country pecple 
called them framboises, vt ich is the Frerch wird 
ferthem.” (Written about 1638, and quoted in 
Notes and Queries Ser. iv., vol. 1, p. 532). 


FRECKLED FAacE, A correspondent at Dowlish 
Wake gives m2 this as a local name for the 
Cowslip, Primula veris. 


FRrRENcH. A correspondent at Weliow gives me 
this as a local name for the Srinfoin, Onobrychis 
viciefolia. See FRENCH GRaAss. (1). 


FrRENcH BEANS. Mr. Elworthy says: “ Ap- 
plied by cxttagers to the dwarf varieties only. 
The climbing runners are always Kidney Beers, 
fr mthe2e lor amd sh pr? »f th»: seed.” Dr. 
Watson writes ‘‘So far as my experience goes 
applied indiscriminately to any Kidney Bean. 
In some parts where Kidney Beans or Scarlet 
Runners are grown the former is used 
when grown for the kitchen, the latter when 
grown as a flower. I do not think this dis- 
crimination applies to the South of England at 
all, but only to districts where the climate is 
not usually suitable for growing Kidney Beans 
for eating.” 


FRENCH GOAT’s BEARD. A correspondent at 
Stockland (Devon) give: mo this as a local name 
for the Hawkweed, Hieraci um. 
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FRENCH GRASS. (1) Sainioin, Onobrychis 
vicicefolia. 

(2) The garden striped Ribbon-grass, Phalaris 
arundinacea variegata. 


' FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. (1) The plant that 
is usually known by this name is Hedysarum 
coronarium. 

(2) Mr. W.S. Price tells me the name is applied 
to a cultivated variety of Honeysuckle bearing 
numerous clusters of deep orange coloured 
flowers. The florets are smaller, and each cluster 
contains more than the common wild variety. 

(3) Several youag people at Sampford Arundel 
give me this as a lce.l name for the Lapine, 
Lupinus. 

FRENCHMAN’S DARLING. A correspondent at 
Martock gives me this as a local name for the 
Mignonette, Reseda odorata, 


FRENCH Nout. A name very commonly used 
in Somerset and Devon for the Walnut, Juglans 
regia. Holloway adds, “ great numbers of this 
fruit b2iog imported from France,” 


FRENCH PINK. (1) Same as Indian Pink, 
Dianthus chinensis. 

(2) Sea Pink or Thrift, Statice maritima 
(Devon). ‘ 

FRENCH Poppy. A correspondent at Wid- 
worthy (Devo) gives me this as a local name for 
the Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


FRENCH Pops. Mr. F. T. Elwortly Says: 
‘‘The small purple Gladiolus, | The flowers ‘are 
in shape much like Pops, i.e., Foxgloves, They 
are very common in cottage flower knots.” 


FRENCH PRIMROSE. A correspondent at Hol- 
ditch (near Crard) gives me this as a local name 
for the Polyanthus. 


FRENCH SPARROW GRASs. According to Dr. 
Prior this is the name under which are sold in 
the Bath market, to be eaten as Asparagus, the 
sprouts of the spiked Star of Bethlehem, Ornitho- 
galum pyrenaicum, 

FRENCH VIOLETS. A correspondent at Watchet 
gives me this as a local name for the « Midget 
Campanula, but Dr. Watson tells me that Wahlen- 
ergia hederacea does not occur at Watchet. 


FRENCH WILLOW. Rose-bay (Willow-Ferb), 
Epilobium angustifolium. 

FRIAR’S Caps. Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus, from its upper sepals resembling a 
friar’s cowl. 


FRIED CANDLESTICKS, This curious name for 
a wild Orchis, most probably the Early Purple, 
Orchis mascula, is sent me by a couple of corres- 
pondents at Winsham, See CANDLEsTIOKS (1), 
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Mr. G. T. Onions writes me :—‘‘ What the Frinp 
is I can’t guess, but the CANDLESTICKs has, I 
think, come out of KANDLEGOSTES or some such 
form which is in Gerarde’s Appendix (according 
to Britten & Holland), together with GANDER- 
GOSSES, Of which it may be a further corruption.” 
See GANDER GAUZE. 


FRIED Eaes. I wonder that so appropriate 
a name is not more commonly given to the Ox- 
eye, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. I have re- 
ceived it only from a correspondent at Chilton 
Polden and Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trowbridge. 


FritH. Brushwood (Rev. W. Barnes, Dorset)-« 


Froc SBires. The Frog Bit, Hydrocharis 
Morsus-rane (Chew Magna). 


FroeG’s Foot. Correspondents at Yeovil and 
Rodney Stoke give me this as a local name for 
a species of Crowfoot, Ranunculus. 


Froe’s Meat. (1) Toadstools (Wilts). 
(2) Leaves of the Arum, Arum maculatum 
(Dorset). 


FrRoe’s MoutH. (1) Mrs. Day, of North 
Petherton, gives me this as a Somerset name for 
the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(2) A correspondent at Sherborne gives it 
as a local name for the Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
MaAjUS. 

FULLER’S THISTLE. The Fuller’s Teasel, Dip- 
sacus fullonum, which is grown in some parts of 
Somerset. 

Funny Faces. A correspondent at Ever- 
creech gives me this as a local name for 

(1) The Pansy, Viola tricolor. 

(2) The Nasturtium, Tropwolum speciosum. 

FURNITURE. Several correspondents at South 
Petherton give me this as a local name for the 
Box, Buxus sempervirens. Compare CHAIRS AND 
TABLES. 

Fuzz or FUZZEN. Furze. Gorse or Whin. Ulea 
europeus. 

When the Fuzz is out o’ blossom 
Kissing’s out of fashion. 

Dr. Watson writes:—‘“ It is not generally known 
that there is more than one species of Ulex. 
U. europeus is the common large Gorse and 
flowers most profusely from January to April. 
Other species Western Gorse (U. Gallii) and 
Dwarf Furze (U. minor) come into flower much 
later on, and flower most profusely about Sep- 
tember and October. It is a curious coincidence 
that Gorse is always in bloom during the months 
with an R in their names. From January to 
April flowers are plentiful. From May to August 
late flowers of the Common Gorse and early 
flowers of the other species may be found.” 
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Fuzz Batu. A puff ball, Lycoperdon bovista 
and other species of Lycoperdon (Dorset and Wilts). 


GALL OF THE EARTH. A _ correspondent at 
Oake sends me this as a local name for the 
Common Centaury, Centaurium umbellatum. See 
EARTH GALL, 


GALLOW GRaAss. Cant name for hemp—also 
called Neckweed—as furnishing halters for the 
gibbet. Cannabis sativa. 


GALLOws Fruit. <A correspondent at Dowlish 
Wake gives me this as a local name for the 
Fuchsia, 


GANDER GAUZE. A Wiltshire name for the 
Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. Mr. 
Edward Vivian tells me that in the Trowbridge 
district the use cf this name is almost always 
used. The plant is often called GooSE AND Gos- 
LINGS — frcm a fancied resemblance of the 
flowers to the shape of little goslings. See 
FRIBD CANDLESTICKS and GANDERGOSSES. 


GANDERGOSSES.—Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me 
that this and GOOSE AND GOSLINGS are old names 
for the Green-winged Orcbis, O. morio, and be has 
not known them applied to O. mascula, «lthough 
this may be the case in Wiltshire, as st ®ea in the 
paragrapk above. 


GANDER Grass. An old name for the Silver- 
weed, Potentilla Anserina, the silvery white 
leaves of which may be found on almost every 
road side. Sometimes called GOOsEWEED. The 
specific name is from Latin Anser = a goose, and 
Was given in conseiuence of that bird being fond 
of the plant. 


GANDI GosLInGs. Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula (N.W. Wilts). 


GANG FLOWER or GANG WEED. The Milkwort, 
Polygala vulgaris, frem its blossoming in Gang- 
week, three days before the Ascension, and being 
employed to make garlands used in the Rogation 
proces ions ; for the same reason it was formerly 
called Cross, Rogation, or Precession Flower. 


Gare MoutH. A muck less general form of 
Gap Movuts, which see. 


GAPING JAcK. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vul- 
garis (North Cheriton). 


Gap MovutTH. (1) A common name for the 
Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) The Yellow Monkey Flower, Mimulus 
Langsdorffii; also the cultivated species of 
Mimulus, including the Musk, 

(4) Several young people at Sampford Arurdel 
give it as a local name for the Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 
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GARDENER’S GARTERS. The garden striped 
Ribl-on Grass, sometimes called FRENCH GRASs. 
Phalaris arundinacea variegata. 


GARDEN GaTEs. London Pride, Sazxifraga 
umbrosa. The old name used to be “* Kiss me Love 
at the Garden Gate’’; this was contracted to 
‘* Garden Gate.’ Such names are, perhaps, mote 
frequently given to the Pansy or Heartsease, 
Viola tricolor. 


= GARDEN May. The School Mistress at Beamin- 
ster gives me this as a local name for the Lauri- 
stinus. 

GARDEN PATIENCE, A correspondent at Wins- 
combe gives me this as a local name for the 
Monk’s Rhubarb, Rumex alpinis, formerly used 
for medicinal purposes. It has been wittily 
suggested that the name “ Patierce”’ was 
doubtless given to thi: Dock oo azecount of the 
length of time required for it to effect a cure of 
the malady for which it was prescribed. Dr. 
Watson writes ‘‘ I think there is often confusion 
here with Butterburr; 1 knew of a few cases. 
The plant mentioned is obviously a garden one, 
and is probably the true plant. Bistort is often 
known in the North as PAYSHUN or PATIENCE 
Dock, dérived from Passion DOCK, since the 
leaves of the plant appear about Passion week.”’ 


GASKINS or GASCOIGNES. A correspondent at 
West Coker gives me this as a local name for 
the Wild Cherry, Prunus avium. It bears a 
similar name i1 Ke t, and probably in other 
parts of the country. 


Gauze FLOowEeR. The “fern-saver” of the 
gardeners, Gypsophila paniculata ; also known as 
CHALK PLANT. 


GEAN. A general English neme for Pr ns 
avium. Lady Francis Cecil tells me GEAN isa 
Scots name supposed to be derived from Elinor 
of Guienne, who brought this Cherry from France 


GELL ALFRED. ‘This is an interesting ex. mple 
of the way in which names get corrupted. A 
correspondent sends it as a local name for the 
Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri. The neme is 
obviously a corruption of GILAWFEP, which see. 


GELLIFORS. A _ correspondent at Winshm 
gives this as a loeal name for Whitsuntide S cks, 
but Iam in some doubt whether this means a 
species of Matthiola or the White Double Rocket, 
Hesperis matronalis. See GILAWFER and also 
under WHITSUNTIDE. 


GENTLEMAN'S Buttons, Several correspon- 
dents at Paulton give me this as a local reme for 
the garden Double Daisy, Bellis. 


GENTLEMAN’S CAP AND Fritts. A school girl 
at Paulton gives me this as a | cal name for the 
Lesser Celandine, Ranunewls Ficaria. 
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GENTIEMAN’S FINGER. Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum (N.W. Wilts). 


GENTLEMAN’S PIN CUSHION. A Somerton «orres 
pondent gives me this as a local name for the 
Field Seabious, Scabiosa arvensis. 


GENTLEMAN’S PURSE. Quite a number or 
young people at Paulton give me this as a loeal 
name for the Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris. 

GENTLEMAN TaILoRs. A _ correspondent at 
East Lulworth (Dorset) gives me this as a loeal 
name for the Pansy, Viola tricolor. 


GENTLEMEN AND LApIEs. (1) A Crewkerne lady 
gives me this as a local name for the Wild Pansy, 
Viola arvensis. 

(2) Dr. Watson tells me that this name is 
occasionally used instead of LoRpDs AND LADIES 
for Arum maculatum. 

GENTLEMEN'S AND LADIES’ FINGERS. Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum (S.W. Wilts), 


GENTLEMEN’S Caps. Several correspondents 
at Long Sutton give me this as a local name for the 
Tulip, Tulipa Gesneriana. 


GERMANS AND ENGLISH. A correspoadent at 
Watchet gives me this as a lozal name for the 
Celery-leaved Crowfoot, Ranunculus sceleratus. 


GuHost Grass. Mr. W. C. Baker, late of 
Ma ansel, gives me this as a local name for Pampas 
Grass, Gynerium argenteum. 


Guost Poppy. A correspondent at Stockland 
(Deven) gives me this as a local name for the 
Shirley Poppy. 

GIBBLES. Onions grown from bulbs (Wilts). 
Jennings and Helloway spell the name Grppor 
and define it as a sprout cf an onion the second 
year. Compare CHIBBLES. 


Gicksy. A dried nettle (East Somerset), A 
simile frequently beard in that part of the country 
is * Zoo light’s a gicksy.”’ Also the stalk cf the 
Wild Parsley, out of which primitive pipes were 
made, See Kex and KEcKsy. 


Gippy GANDER. The Early Puarple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula, and the Green-winged Meadow 
Orchis, Orchis morio, and other common species of 
Orcfis, are so called in the Vale of Blackmore., 
See GoosEyY GANDER. 


GicGaRY. Daffodil. Narcissus Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus (Devon), Edward Capern, the poet- 
writing in the Western Times, March 29th, 1879, 
quoted one as saying: ‘Don’t bring they 
GIGGARYS into the house: vor if ’ee du, es shaant 
ha’ a siagle chick.’ 

GILAWFER. It wo.ld be easy to write a column 
on this name, which is spelt and pronounced in 
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a great variety of ways, from GELL ALFRED and 
GELLIFORS (see above) to JELLY FLOWER or JULY 
FLowER. The form GIAWFER is adopted by 
Jennings, F. T. Elworthy, and Rev. W. P. 
Williams, The name is derived from the French 
giroflé, which, With the Italian gavofilo, goes back 
to Caryophyllum, a clove, and refers to the 
spicy odcur of the flower so named (the Clove 
Pink), which seems to have been used in flavouring 
wines. Dr. Prior tells us ‘“‘ The name was origin- 
ally given, ian Italy, to plants of the Pink tribe, 
especially the Carnation, but has of late years, in 
England been transterred to several cruciferous 
plants, such as the Wallflower and Stock. 
The Gilliflower of Spenser and Shakespeare 
was, as in Italy, Dianthus Caryophyllus ; 
that cf later writers and gardeners, 
Matthiola and Cheiranthus”’ (Britten & Holland). 
Holloway says the name GILAWFER is corrupted 
from Giily Flower, which is corrupted from July 
Flower—in which, I believe, he is quite wrong— 
and ke describes it as a general name in Somerset 
for plants of the Dianthus tribe, many of which 
flower in July. Scores of correspondents have 
sent me this name in one form or aaocther, and 
have applied it to a number of different flowers 
wlich I do not coxrsider it aecessary to set out 
in detail, but speaking broadly, the great majority 
of those who spell the name GILLIFLOWER apply 
it to the Wallflower (except in Dorset), whilst the 
majority of those who give some such form as 
GILAWFER or JILLOFFER apply it to one or other 
of the Stocks. 

Gin Cup or GIL Cup. A common name for 
Buttercups geaerally, on account of their cup-like 
shape and the gilt-like gloss of their petals. 
Judging from the lists sent me from all parts of 
the district, the name is most frequently applied to 

(1) The Bulbous-rooted Buttercup, Ranun- 
culus bulbosus (particularly in Dorset). 

(2) Meadow Crowfoot or Buttercup, Ranun- 
culus acris. 

(3) Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

(4) Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria, 

GILD, GILDED, or GILDING Cup. Same as 
GIL Cup. 


GILL, A _ correspondeit at Rodden (near 
Frome) gives this as a local name for the Ground 
Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. 


Gint-ALE. Halliwell give this as a Devonshire 
name for the Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. 
1t is also known as ALEHOOF, and according to 
Gerard it was formerly used in the making of 
Ale. 


GILLAWFER. See GILAWFER. 


GILL CREEP BY THE GROUND. An old Somerset 
name for the Ground Ivy (see GILL), given me 
by a Yeovil correspondent. 
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GILL Cup. See Gin Cup. 


GILL GO ON (or OVER) THE GROUND. An old 
English name for the Ground Ivy (see GILL) 
sent m2 by several correspondents as being 
still in use. i 

GILLIFLOWER. See also GILAWFER. 

(1) Most generally the Wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri (particularly in Somerset and in the North). 

(2) Various species of Steck, Matthiola (par- 
ticularly in Dorset). Dr. Watson telis me the 
name is not applied to the Ten-week Stock, but 
to those which stand the winter. 

(3) Clove Pink, Carnation, Sweet William, and 
other species of Dianthus. 

(4) Dr. Watson tells me the name is sometimes 
given to the Cuckoo Flower, or Lady’s Smock, 
Cardamine pratensis, probably owing to co.fusion. 

(5) In Devon, Polemium ceruleum and P. 
album, commonly known as JAcOB’s LADDER. 

(6) Several young people at Long Sutton give 
this as a local name for the Garden An mone, 

GILL RuN ALONG THE GROUND. <An old 
English name for the Ground Ivy (see GILL); 
sent me by several correspondents as being still 
in use, 

GILLY. A correspondent at Doulting gives me 
this as a local name for the Wallflower. Cheiranthus 
Cheirit, See GILAWFER and GILIFLOWER. . 


GILOFFER. See GILAWFER aid GILLIFLOWER. 
Rev. Hilderic Friend says: ‘‘ In Scmersetshire 
the word GILOFFER is still used in speakirg cf the 
Ten-week Stock, while in North Devon the Wall- 
flower is so called.”’ 

GILT, GILTED, GILTEN, GILTING, or Giury CUP, 
Same as Git Cup, which see, 


GINGER. Mrs. H. Day, of North Petherton, 
gives this as a name for the Biting Stoncerop, 
Sedum acre, often cailed WALL PEPPER. 


GINGER FLOWER, An Evercreech school boy 
gives me this as a local name for the Stcck, 
Matthiola. 


Gipsies. (1) Herb Robert, Geranii:m Roberti- 
anum, See Gipsy FLOWER (1). 

(2) Mr. J. Woodward, of Bridgwater, gives me 
this as a lccal name for the Hedge Mustard, 
Sisymbrium officinale. 


Gipsy. (1) Several correspondents at Neitle- 
combe give me this as a lecal name for the 
Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata. 

(2) Another correspondent at Nettle:ombe 
gives it as a local name for the Ragwort, Senecio, 
Jacobeea. 

(3) Carnation grass, Carea panicea, ** because 
it turns so brown ” (N.W. Wilts). 

(4) Field Woodrush, Luzula campestris (West 
Wilts). 
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Gipsy BeANs. Seeds of the Vetch, Vicia 
(Draycott). 


Gipsy CURTAINS. Wild Parsley, Anthriscrs 
sylvestris (Ilminster). 


Gipsy Datsy. (1) The Ox-ejye, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum (Barrington and Beaminster). 

(2) The Scentless Mayweed, Matricaria inodora 
(Bridgwater). 

(3) A Muchelney school boy gives it as a local 
name for the Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis, 
more commonly called Gipsy ROSE. 


Gipsy FiLtower. (1) The plaat mos. com- 
monly called by this name in the area covered by 
this list is the Herb Robert, Geranium Roberti- 
anum. 

(2) Wild Parsley, Anthriscus sylvestris. 

(3) Hound’s Tongue, Cynoglossum officinale. 

(4) Correspondevts at Lydford-on-the-Fosse 
and Washford apply this name to the Red 
Campion, Lychnis dioica. 

(5) A correspondent at Babcary gives it as a 
local name for the Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos- 
cuculi, 

(6) A correspondent at Martock applies it to 
the Hemlock, Conium maculatum. 

(7) A correspondent at Keinton Mandeville 
gives it as a local aoame for the Field Thistle, 
Cnicus arvensis. 

(8) A correspondent at Leigh (Dorset) gives it 


asa local name for the ‘* Deadly Nightshade,’ 


which is probably a mistake for the Woody 
Nightshade, Solanum Dulcamara. 

(9) In N.W. Wilts the name is given to the 
Meadow Crane’s-bill, Geranium pratense. 


Gipsy LAcE. Correspondents at South Pether- 
ton give me this as a lccal name for 

(1) Wild Parsley, Anthriscus sylvestris. 

(2) Water Bedstraw, Galium palustre, 

Gipsy Matps. <A correspondent at Martock 
gives me this as a local name for the Red Spur 
Valeiian, Kentranthus ruber, more commonly 
known in that part of the county as KIss-ME- 
QUICK. 

Gipsy PEAs. Common Vetch, Vicia sativa. 


Gipsy Pink. A correspondent at Creech St- 
Michael gives me this as a local name for the 
Striped Ca:nation—a vaiety of Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus. 

Gipsy Primrose. Red Polyanthus, Primula 
(Wookey). 

Gipsy Rose. (1) The Field Scabious, 
Scabiosa arvensis. 

(2) The Devil’s Bit, Scabiosa Succisa. 

(3) The Garden Scabious, Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea. 


Gipsy VIOLET. (1) Correspondents at Long 
Sutton and Stalbridge give me this as a local 
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name for the pink variety of Violet. 

(2) An Evercreech school-boy tells me the 
name is given in that district to the Dog Violet, 
Viola canina. 


Gipsy’s Baccy. (1) Two _ school-boys at 
Evercreech give me this as a local name for the 
Common Sorrel or Sour-dock, Rumex Acetosa. 

(2) A correspondent at Corfe Mullen (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for the Wood Sage, 
Teucrium Scorodonia. 


Gipsy’s BRIDE. A correspondent at Winsham 
gives me this as a local name for the Fuchsia. 


Gipsy’s CURTAINS. Common Hemlock, Conium 
maculatum (Ilminster). 


Gipsy’s FLOWER. Several young people at 
Oakhill give me this as a local name for the ** Wild 
Sweet Pea,’ by which they probably mean the 
Wild Everlasting Pea, Lathyrus sylvestris. 


Gipsy’s GIBBLES. Garlic, Allium ursinum 
(Doulting). “ Gibbles > or. “Chipples” is a 
well-known Somerset name for young onions, 
and is here applied to the Garlic on account of its 
onion-like smell. 


Gipsy’s Har. Lesser Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis (Stoke-under-Ham). 


Gipsy’s Lack( or Lacks). Cow-parsnip or 
Hogweed, Heracleum Sphondy ium (Yeovil). 


Gipsy’s Money. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris (Thurlbear). 


Gipsy’s OnIons. Garlic, A'’liim ursinum. 


Gipsy’s ParsLEy. (1) A correspondent at 
Thurlbear gives this as a local name for the Wild 
Beaked Parsley, Anthriscus sylvestris. 

(2) A correspondent at Hatch Beauchamp 
gives it as a local name for the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. 


Gipsy’s RHUBARB. (1) The Burdock, Arctium 
majus. 
(2) The Butter-bur, Petasites ovatus. 


Gipsy’s SAGE. Wood Sage, Teucrium Scoro- 
donia (Melplash, Dorset). 


Gipsy’s Soap. A correspondent at Chelborough 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Knotted Figwort. Scrophularia nodosa. Dr. 
Downes writes ‘‘ More probably the Soapwort, 
Saponaria officinalis, the leaves of which were 
formerly used as a substitute for soap.” See 
SOAP-I HAVES. 


Gipsy’s Topacco. (1) A Dorchester lady 
gives me this as a local name for the Wild Clematis 
or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba, of which 
the dried stems are smoked by school-boys. 
Murray, in his ‘‘ Flora of Somerset,” states that 
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the leaves of the Clematis are sometimes used as 
a substitute for tobacco. 3 

(2) Two Eveccreech school-boys give it as a 
local name for the Common Sorrel. Rumex 
Acetosa. See Gipsy’s Baccy. 

Gipsy’s UMBRELLA. Several correspondents 
at Wembdon give this as a local name for the 
Wild Parsley, Anthrise:s sylvestris. 


Girnts. The short-styled (thrum-or rose-eyed) 
Primroses, Primula vilgaris. The long-styled or 
pin-eyed flowers are called Boys. 

GIRLS’ DeELicur. Southernwood. Artemisia 
Abrotanum. mere generally known as Boy’s LOVE, 
which see. 


GirRLs’ Love. Rosemary, Rosmarinus  offici- 
nalis. 

Giz; or, Gixy. Britten gives this as an 
East Somerset and Wilts name for the Kex of 
Hemlock, and adds ‘‘ Kex, Keck. Kecks, Kiks, 
Kecksey, &c., are all applied to different members 
of the Carrot family.”’ See also GICKSY. 


GLADDON, GLADWYN, GLADIN, GLADER, OF 
GLappy. The Stinking Iris, /Jris fetidissima. 
Although Fenning says that this is a general 
uame for plants with a broad blade, from Lat. 
Gladivs, a sword, it appears at the preseaot 
time in this district to be confined to the Tris. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S.. tells me that in Norfolk 
the name GLADDON is given to the Cat’s-tail, 
Equisetum. 


GLASTONBURY THORN. Mr. Elworthy describes 
this as ‘‘a variety of Whitethorn, which puts out 
rather a sickly-locking white blossom in winter, 
and is said to blossom on Christmas Day. Its 
name is from the legend of Joseph of Arimathza, 
who planted his staff on Wearall Hill at Glaston- 
bury, whence sprung the famous thorn.” The 
botanical name is Crategus Oxyacantha precox. 


GLEAMING STAR. Quite a number of young 
people at Paulton give me this as a local name for 
London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. 


GLOBES. The Common Globe-flower. Trollius 
europervs:; rarely found wild (never in the area 
covered by this list), but scmetimes seen in 
cottage gardens. Dr. Watson writes “I think 
the ‘ Globe-flower ’ cf cottage gardens is often a 
double-flowered Ranune.-l:s.” 


GLORILEss. The Moschatel, Adoxa Moscha- 
tellina ; this popular name is the English equiva- 
lent of the Greek generic name Adoza. 

GNAT-FLOWER. <A correspondent at Merriott 
gives me this as a local name for the Knapweed, 
both Centavrea Sc iios and C. nigra. 


Goat LEAF. A correspondent at Long Load 
gives me this as a loca] name for the Honeysuckle 
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or Woodbine, Lonicera Periclymenum. See Goat’s 
LEAF. 

Goat’s BEARD. (1) This is the general name 
for the Salsify group. and is the English equivalent 
of the generic name Tragopogon. It would not be 
included ia this list but for the fact that several 
correspondents in Devon and Dorset give it as a 
local uame for 

(2) The Meadow-Sweet. Spirea Ulmaria. 

(3) A correspondent at Queen Camel gives it 
as a local name for the Endive, Cichori:m ELndivia. 


Goat’s Foot. (L) The Schoolmaster at Bat- 
combe gives me this as a local name for the 
Common Rock-rose, Helianthemum Chamecistus. 

(2) <A correspondent at Draycott gives it as a 
local name for the Yeilow Goat’s-beard, Trago- 
pogon pratense. 

(3) A correspondent at Axminster gives it as 
a liceal name for the Gout-weed, <gopodiiim 
Podagraria. . 

Dr. Watson considers that 2 and 3 are both 
mis-applications, due to a similarity in sound of 
the first pait cf the name. 

Goat’s LEAF. Correspondents at Evershot 
and Stockland (Devon) give me this as a Iccal 
name for the Woodbine or Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Periclymenum. This plant is placed by botanists 
in the crder Caprifoliacee—a Latin name which 
means ‘‘ Goat’s leaves.” 


GoAT WEED. (1) Goutweed, #gopodixm 
Podagraria. 

(2) Bleck Bindweed, Polygon’ m Convolv lus 
(N.W. Wilts). 

Go-cups (i.e, GoLp-cups). (1) Butteicups 
in general, but perhaps more particularly the 
Meadow Crowfoot, Ranunculus acris. 

(2) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha pal: stris. 

(3) The Lesser Celandine, Ranuncul s Ficaria. 


Gop ALMIGHTY’S BREAD AND CHEESE. A 
common name in West Somerset and other 
parts covered by this list for the Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. 


Gop ALMIGHTY’s FLOWERS. A correspondent 
living near Axminster gives me this as a local 
name for the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus cornicu- 
latus. See Gop’s FINGERS AND THUMBs. 


GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS. Mrs. H. Day, 
of North Petherton, gives me this as a local name 
for the Pansy, Viola tricolor. Compare StTEp- 
MOTHER. 

Gop’s FINGERS AND TaumMBs. Correspondents 
at Bradford-on-Tone, Culmhead, and ecisewhere 
send me this as a local name for the Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculat..s. See Gop ALMIGHTY’S 
FLOWER. 

Gotp. (1) The Bog Myrtle or Sweet Willow , 
Myrica Gale: abundant in the boggy moors of 
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Somerset. Called gaule by the old herbalists. 
(2) Also applied to the Corn Marigold,. 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 
(3) Dr. Watson writes ‘“‘GoLp is a fairly 
general name for various Marigolds, including the 
garden Calendula officinalis. 


GoLp Batts. Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., gives. 
me this as another name for Buttercups, Ranun- 
culus. 


Gotp Betts. Daffodils, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus (Trowbridge district). 


GoLp Cups. Buttercups generally. Holloway 
gives the Meadow Ranunculus, #. acris, and 
Jennings R. bulbosus. See GO-cups. 


Gotp Dust. (1) Biting Stonecrop, Sedum 
acre. 
(2) Yellow Alyssum, Alyssum sazxatile. 


GOLDEN Batts. (1) A name commonly used 
in West Somerset for the Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus. 

(2) A correspondent at Bloxworth (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for the Globe Flower, 
Trollius europeus. Dr. Watson tells me it is so 
used in the North of England. See GLOBHs. 

(3) <A variety of apple. 

GOLDEN BELLs. A Martock school-boy gives 
me this as a local name for the Cowslip, Primula 
veris. 


GOLDEN BLossom. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives 
this as a Devonshire name for the Creeping 
Cinquefoil, Potentilla reptans. 


GOLDEN ButrEerR. A correspondent at Leigh 
(Dorset) gives me this a local name for the Lesser 
Spearwort, Ranunculis Flammula. 


GOLDEN ButTrERcuP. A _ correspondent at 
Axbridge gives me this as a local name for the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 


GOLDEN ButTrons. Common Tansy, Tanace- 
tum vulgare (Axminster). 


GOLDEN CAP AND FRILL. A correspondent at 
Paulton gives this as a lccal name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


GOLDEN CARPET. A correspondent at Rad- 
stock gives me this as a local name for the Yellow 
Stonecrop, Sed.im acre. 


GOLDEN CHAIN. (1) A very general name for 
the Laburnum, Labvrnum vulg ure. 

(2) A number of correspondents at South 
Petherton and Mells and one at Leigh (Dorset) 
give it as a local name for the Broom, Cytisus 
scoparius, which belongs to the same genus as 
the Laburnum. 

(3) Mr. F. T. Elworthy gives it as a common 
name in West Somerset for Ranunculus globosa. 
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Several botanical friends tell me this name is 
unknown to them, and suggest that Mr. Elworthy 
referred to the Common Buttercup, R. bulbosus. 
(4) In8.W. Wilts the name is sometimes given 
‘o the Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus pratensis. 


GOLDEN CORNFLOWER. The Corn Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 


GOLDEN Cups. (1) A name given to Butter- 
cups generally; Rev. Hilderic Friend names 
Ranunculus acris in particular, and Mr. F. T, 
Elworthy says R. globosa is commonly so-:zalled 
in West Somerset. 

(2) The usual name in West Somerset for the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. I have it also 
from Bridgwater and other districts. 

(3) The Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria 
(Wembdon). See Go-cups. 


GOLDEN Daisy. A correspondent at Babcary 
gives me this as a local name for the Wild 
Marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum. It is also 
given to the garden Marigold, Calendula officinalis. 


GOLDEN DRaAp. A_ well-known variety of 
plum (F. T. Elworthy). 


GOLDEN DRINKING Cu. A Yeovil school- 
boy gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


GOLDEN Drops. A correspondent at Camerton 
gives me this as a local name for the Cowslip, 
Primula veris. 


GOLDEN Dust. (1) Yellow Alyssum, Alys- 
sum sacxatile. 

(2) Yellow  Bedstraw, Galium , verum 
(Wookey). 

(3) A Martock school-boy gives this as a loca] 
name for the Golden Rod—probably a cultivated 
variety, as the Wild Golden Rod, Solidago 
Virgaurea, is rather local in its occurrence, and is 
very mare in this district, even if it is found here 
at all. 


GOLDEN FEATHER. A very general name for 
the Pyrethrum. 


GOLDEN FLOWER. (1) A fairly general name 
for the Corn Marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum. 

(2) A correspondent at Wookey gives it as 
a local name for the Silverweed, Potentilla 
Anserina. 


GOLDEN GLow. A correspondent at Babcary 
gives this as a local name for the Golden Rod, 
See note to GOLDEN Dust (3). 


GOLDEN GRAIN. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus (Devon). mn 

GOLDEN KinG-cuprs. The Marsh Marigold, 
Caltha palustris. . 


GoLpEN Knos. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 
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GoL°EN Locks. (1) Several young people 


at Brompton Regis give me this as a local name 


for Buttercups of various kinds. See GoLpI- 
Locks (1). 

(2) A correspondent at Membury (Devon) 
gives it as a local name for the Laburnum, 
Laburnum vulgare. 

GOLDEN MIDNIGHTs. A school-girl at Otter- 
hampton gives me this as a local name for 
‘‘ Fingers and Thumbs” Lotus corniculatus. 


GOLDEN Moss. A correspondent at Queen 


Camel gives me this as a local name for the- 


Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 


GOLDEN NIGGER. A_ school-girl at Otter- 
hampton gives me this as a local name for the 
Sunflower, Helianthus annuus. 


GOLDEN Nos. A variety of apple; a kind 
of golden pippin (F. T. Elworthy). 


_ GoLpEN PussitEs (or Pussy Pam). Goat 
Willow or ‘* Palm,” Salix caprea. 


GOLDEN RAIN. A _ correspondent at Thorn- 
combe gives me this as a local name for the 
Laburnum, Laburnum vulgare. 

GOLDEN Rop. (1) The general English name 
for Solidago Virgaurea. 

(2) Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 

(3) A number of young people at Chew Magna 
give me this as a local name for the St. John’s 
Wort, Hypericum ; a correspondent at Bradford- 
on-Tone definitely names the Square-stalked 
species, H. quadrangulum. 

(4) Several correspondents at Stour Provost 
(Dorset) give this as a local name for the Agrimony 
Agrimonia Eupatoria. 

(5) A correspondent at Stalbridge gives it as 
a local name for the Broom, Cytisus scoparius. 


GOLDEN RosE. A school-boy at Evercreech 
gives me this as a local name for the Primrose, 
Primula vulgaris. 

GOLDEN SEAL. A correspondent at Cutcombe 
gives me this as a local name for a flower “ like 
the Dandelion, but branched and smaller flowers.’’ 
Probably the Hawksneard, C: epis. 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS. A school-girl at Charlton 


Horethorne gives me this as a local name for the 


Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS. A_ correspondent at 
Camerton gives me this as a local name for the 
Silverweed, Potentilla Anserina. 


GOLDEN STANDS. A correspondent at Doulting 
gives me this as a local name for the Buttercup 
(? Ranunculus acris). 

GOLDEN Stars. (1) I have this from many 
parts of the district as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 
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(2) Quite a number of young people at 
Brompton Regis give it as a local name for the 
Primrose, Primula vulgaris. 


’ 
GOLDEN Sun. Several correspondents at Dun- 
ster give this as a local name for the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. 


GOLDEN TRUMPETS. The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus (South Petherton). 


GOLDEN WATCH-CHAINS. A_ correspondent 
near Ilminster gives me this as a local name for 
the Laburnum, Laburnum vu’'gare. 


GOLDEN WATERB-LILY. Correspondents at 
Staple Fitzpaine and in several parts of Dorset 
give me this as a local name for the Marsh Mari- 
gold, Caltha palustris. 


GOLDEN Wines. Golden Rod, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea (Wembdon). 


GoLpinocks. (1) A fairly general name for 
the Wood Crowfoot, Ranunculus auricomus ; 
often given to other Buttercups alse. 

(2) Aster Linosyris, which isa very rare plant 
in Somerset. Linnaeus gave it the generic name 
of Chrysocoma, which is derived from two Greek 
words, meaning ‘Golden locks,’’ hence the 
popular name. “ 

(83) An Evercreech school-boy tells me the 
name is given in that district to the Marsh 
Marigold, Caltha pa'ustris. 


GoLp Kwnoss. A name given to more than 
one species of Buttercup; a correspondent at 
Thorncombe gives it as the local name for the 
Creeping Buttercup, Ranunculus repens. 


Gotptock. Charlock, Brassica arvensis (Zeals, 
Wilts). 

Gotp LocKkET AND CHAIN. Several young 
people at Paulton give me this as a local name 
for the Laburnum, Laburnum v lIgare. 


GOLD OF PLEASURE. The English name for 
Camelina sativa, a plant of the Mustard family 
cultivated for the oil of its seeds. Sometimes 
called FALSE FLAx aad OIL-sSEED PLANT. 


GoLp SEED. Several young people at Dunster 
give me this as a local name for the Dog’s-tail 
Grass, Cynosurus cristatus. 


GoLp STAR. Common Avens, Geum urbanum 
(Evershot). 


GoLp WartcH. A correspondent at Frome 
gives me this as a local name for the Large- 
flowered St. John’s Wort, Hypericum calycinum, 
more commonly called in this district RosE oF 
SHARON. 


GoLp WATCH AND CHAIN. Laburnum, Laburnum 
vulgare. See WATCH AND CHAIN. 
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Gotpy. Mrs. Day, of North Petherton, gives 
me this as a name for the Meadow Buttercup, 
Ranunculus acris. 


GoLLiwoes. Common Red Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas (Hatch Beauchamp and Camerton). 


GoLLIwoGs’ HEADS. The seed case of the 
Poppy; see above (Paulton). 


Goop FrRinpAY FLOwER. (1) The Moschatel, 
Adoxa Moschatellina, because it flowers at 
Easter. For many years I never heard this 
plant called by any other name (Castle Cary). 

(2) The Schoolmistress at Barrington tells me 
that the Passion Flower, Passiflora caerulea, is so 
called in that neighbourhood. 


Goop Fripay PLant. A correspondent at 
Ilton gives me this as a local name for the Lung- 
wort, Pulmonaria officinalis. 


Goop KinGc HENRY. (1) Mercury Goosefoot, 
Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus. Col. J. 8. F. 
Mackenzie says ‘It is a good example of the 
pitfalls in finding out how plants have come by 
their names. Its second botanical name is Bonus- 
Henricus. The ‘ Bonus’ (good) was given to 
distinguish it from a poisonous (‘ Malus ’) Henricus 
plant. Linnaeus «vidently took the plant-name 
from the Germans, who called it Heinrich, and 
Latinized it into Henricus. This, when translated 
into English, became Henry, as if it were a 
Christian name. Grimm says ‘ Heinrich’ is not 
a Christian name. It is a German word for what 
we in English call goblin. To make confusion 
worse confounded, someone has put in a ‘ King,’ 
and the Good Goblin becomes Good King Henry.”’ 

(2) A number of correspondents at South 
Petherton give me this as a local name for the 
leaves of the Dock, Rumex obtusifoli s. 


Goop Luck. A correspondent at Wells gives 
me this as a local name for the Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. 


Goop NEIGHBOURHOOD. (1) Mercury Goosefoot 
or Good King Henry, Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus (Devizes). 

(2) Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber 
(Devizes). 

Goop NEiGcHBouRS. A name commonly used 
in West Somerset for the Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber. Mr. Edward Vivian tells me 
it is also used in the Trowbridge district. 


Goop Nicgut AT Noon. Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris. 

Goopy’s Eyvz. See CLEAR EYE (2). 

Gooxoo Burtrons. Mr. W.S. Price (Weliling- 
ton) gives me this as a local name for the burs 
of the Common Burdock, Arcticm minus. See 
Cuckoo BUTTONS. 
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GooKkoo FLOWER. See Cuckoo FLOWER. 


GoosE AND GANDER. (1) Common Vetch, 
Vicia cracca (Wells). 

(2) Mr. W.C. Baker, late of Maunsel, gives me 
this as a local name for the Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica. Mr. W. D. Miller points out that the 
name dioica implies that the stamens and pistils 
are borne on different flowers, and generally (as 
in this case) on different plants, and this method 
of guarding against self-fertilisation on the part 
of the Campion may perhaps account for this 
local name. 


GoosE AND GosLines. (1) <A correspondent at 
Rodden (near Frome) gives me this as a local 
name for several species of Orchis, particularly 
O. morio. It is also applied to the Early Purple 
Orchis, O. mascula. See GANDER GAUZE and 
GANDERGOSSES. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that in 
other places the name is applied to catkins of the 
Willow, especially of Salix caprea. 


GOOSEBERRY PIE. (1) Great Hairy Willow- 
herb, Epilobium hirsutum; more often called 
APPLE PIE. 

(2) Rest Harrow, Ononis (Wells). 

(3) A correspondent at Bridgwater gives me 
this as a local name for the White Campion, 
Lychnis alba. 


GOOSEBERRY PupDING. Several correspon- 
dents at Donhead (Wilts) give this as a local name 
for oue or other of the species of Mallow, Malva. 


GoosE Bru. (1) A common name for 
Galium Aparine; more often called GOOsE- 
GRASS, which see. 

(). A correspondent at  Broadwindsor 
gives ita a local name for the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. 


GOOsE CHICKEN. A correspondent at Sidbury 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
catkins of Willow or Sallow. See Gosxines (1). 


Goosn-FiLors. (1) The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus ; a very common name in West 
Somerset. 

(2) Britten and Holland in their Dictionary of 
English Plant Names give this as a name of the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, in Devonshire. 


GOOsE-GANDER. Same as GoosEy-GANDER. 


GoosE-Goe. A very general name for a 
Gooseberry ; in Wilts a green Gooseberry. 


GoosE-Grass. (1) A very general name for 
the Bedstraw, commonly called CLEAVERS, 
Galium Aparine, from the fact of its being used 
as a food for young geese. 

(2) A number of correspondents give it as a 
- name for the Silverweed, Potentilla Anserina. See 
GANDER-GRASS. 
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(83) Several correspondents at Nettlecombe 
give it as a local name for the Snakeweed, or 
Bistort, Polygonum Bistorta, of which Anne Pratt 
says the seeds are peculiarly nutritive to poultry. 

(4) A co1respondent at Donhead (Wilts) gives 
it as a local name for the Common Tansy, 
Tanacetum vulgare. 

(5) A dwarf Sedge, Carex hirta (F. T. 
Elworthy). Miss Ida Roper, F.L.S., points out 
that C. hirta grows from one to twe feet high, but 
that C. humilis is a dwarf sedge. 

GoosE SHARE. Same as GoosH-GRAss (1). 
Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., writes me ‘‘ GOOSE- 
SHARE or GOOSE-SHARETH is a corruption of its 
old name, Goose-heiriffe, A. Sax., gos-hegerife = 
goose hedge-reeve, i.e., the reeve that guards the 
hedge and prevents geese passing through 
(Turner’s Herball Grateron). 


GOOSE TONGUE. (1) Sameas GOOSE-GRASS (1). 

(2) Several young people at Dunster give me 
this as a local name for the Yarrow, Achillea 
Millefolivum. 

GOOSE-WEED. Same as GANDER-GRASS. 


GoOOsSEWORT. <A correspondent at Stockland 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Silverweed, Potentilla Anserina. See GANDER- 
GRASS. 


GoOsEY GANDER. (i) A very common name 
throughout the district for the Early Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(2) Several correspondents in Dorset and 
Devon give it asa loca] name for the Wild Hyacinth 
or Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. A name given to 
one of these plants is frequently applied also to 
the other. Compare BLoopy BONES, GRANFER 
GRIGGLES, and WILD HYACINTH. 


GOOsEY-GOOSEY GANDER. A variation of the 
last name (1) sent me by correspondents at Wells 
and Long Sutton. 


Gostincs. (1) The large yellow catkins of 
the Sallow, Salia caprea (Warminster). 

(2) Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula 
(N.W. Wilts). 

Goss. In most districts GORSE or Goss is the 
Furze, Ulex europ evs. but in N.W. Wilts this 
name is given to the Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 
The compilers of the Wiltshire Glossary add that 
in this district ‘“‘ Gorse,” Ulex, is always “‘ Fuzz.” 


Gossips. Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula, 


Go Tro BEp AT Noon. Yellow Goatsbeard, 
Tragopogon pratense, from the fact of its flowers 
closing at mid-day. More generally called JoHN 
(or JACK) GO TO BED AT Noon. 

Go To SLEEP AT Noon. Mr. W. C. Baker, late 
of Maunsel, gives me this as a local name for the 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale. ; 
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GOWERNS. It would be interesting to know 
the extent to which this name (evidently a cor- 
ruption of Gowan) or anything like it is used in 
Somerset for the Daisy, Bellis perennis. I have 
the name only from a school-girl at Long Sutton, 
who has evidently heard it used in that district, 
but I imagine it is not frequently used, as a 
number of other correspondents in the same 
village do not give it. 


GRAB. A _ wild or crab Apple; a Seedling 
Apple-tree, Pyrus malus. 


GRACE OF Gop. (1) A correspondent at East 
Grinstead (Wilts) gives this as a local name for 
the St. John’s Wort, Hypericum. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that this old name for the 
St. John’s Wort is common in many places, and 
is not confined to Wilts. He adds that the name 
is also given in some places to 

(2) The Hart’s-horn or Buck’s-horn Plantain, 
Plantago Coronopus. 


GRAcY Daisies. Daffodils, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus (West Somerset and Devon). 


GRACY Day. A Devonshire form of the above. 


GRAMFER GREGGLE. The Bluebell or Wild 
Hyacinth ; Scilla non-scripta (G. P. R. Pulman). 


GRAMFER (or GRAMPHY) GRIGGLES. (1) A 
very common name, particularly in Dorset, for 
the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(2) Applied, less generally, in the same 
districts, to the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta. 


GRAMFER (or GRAMPHY) GRIGGLE-STICKS. (1) 
Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula (Yeovil and 
Evercreech). 

(2) Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta (Winsham). 

(3) Dr. Downes tells me that in the Ilminster 
district this name is giyen to the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. 


GRAMFER JAN. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(Trowbridge and Lyme Regis). 


GRAMMER GREYGLE. His Honour J. S. Udal 
gives this as a Dorset name for the Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta, and it is also sent me by a 
correspondent at Chetnole. 


GRAMOPHONE Horns. (1) Honeysuckle or 
Woodbine, Lonicera Periclymenum (Evercreech). 
(2) Salpiglossis (Muchelney). 


GRAMOPHONES. (1) Honeysuckle ; see 
above (1). 

(2) Nasturtium, Tropaeolum maj s (Ilminster). 

(8) A correspondent at Timberscombe tells 
me the name is there given to the Convolvulus, 
which may mean the Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia 
sepium, or the Field Bindweed, Convolvulus: 
arvensis, or both. 


ee 
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GRAMPHA-GRIDDLE- GOOSEY - GANDER. Early 
Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. A name from 
Zeals (Wilts) recorded in the “Sarum Diocesan 
Gazette.” 


GRAMPY GRIGGLES. Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta (Milborne St. Andrew). 


GRANDFATHER GRIGGLES. (1) Early Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula (Yeovil, Horton, and 


Hawkchurch). 
(2) Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta (South Pether- 
ton). 


(3) A correspondent at Combe St. Nicholas 
gives it as a local name for the Spotted Orchis, 
Orchis maculata. 


GRANDFATHERS BEARD. (1) Clematis or 
Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba, more often 
called OLD MAN’sS BEARD. 

(2) Correspondents at Hawkchurch (Devon) 
give it as a local name for a species of Horsetail, 
Equisetum (probably arvense). 

(3) The gall or bedeguar on the Wild Rose, 
more often called ROBIN’s PINCUSHION (Dray- 
cott). 

(4) Dr. Watson writes “This and other 
similar names, as OLD MAN’S BEARD, are often 
applied to a Lichen, Usnea, which hangs from the 
tree.” 


GRANDFATHER'S BuTTons. Marsh Marigold, 
Caltha palustris (district from Otterhampton to 
Nettlecombe). 


GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK. A correspondent at 
Dorchester gives this as a local name for the 
Thistle. 


GRANDFATHER'S WEATHER-GLASS. Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis (Axminster dis- 
trict). 

GRANDFATHER'S WHISKERS. A variation of 
GRANDFATHER'S BEARD (1) sent me from Yet- 
minster. 


GRANDMA’s DaltIstIes. Red Double Daisies, 
Bellis perennis (Horton). 


GRANDMA’s NiautTcap. (1) The Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris. 

(2) Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium 
(Stockland, Devon). 

(3) A correspondent at North Cadbury gives 
this as a local name for the White Campion, 
Lychnis alba. 


GRANDMOTHER'S BONNET. A name far less 
frequently used than GRANNY’s BONNET for 

(1) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 

(2) The Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 

GRANDMOTHER’S NicutT-cAp. The Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris, more generally called 
GRANNY’s NIGHT-CAP. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S SPECTACLES. I wonder this 
appropriate name is not more generally given to 
the Honesty or Money in both peckets, Lunaria 
biennis. I have it from several young people 
at East Mark, but from nowhere else. 


GRANDMOTHER’S 'TOH-NAILS. Correspondents 
at Uplyme give me this as a local name for 
‘Fingers and Thumbs,”’ by which I presume is 
meant the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


GRANFER GIGGLES. The Rev. Jas. Coleman, 
rector of Allerton, gave this form in Notes and 
Queries November, 1877, as a Somerset name 
for the Orchis (? Orchis mascula). See also 
under GRAMFER. 


GRANFER GRIGG. (1) A correspondent at 
Bruton gives me this as a lccal name for the 
Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 

(2) <A correspondent at Tisbury gives it as a 
local name for the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. See also under GRAMFER. 


GRANFER (or GRANFY) GRIGGLES (or GREY- 
GLES). 

(1) Most frequently the Early Purple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula, especially in Dorset ; but very 
often the 

(2) Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 

(3) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Dorset). 
Mr. F. R. Summerhayes, of Milborne Port, gives 
GRANFER GRIGGLES as a local name for the 
Early Purple Orchis (as in 1) and GRANNY 
GRIGGLES fcr the Bluebell. A correspondent at 
Chilmerk (Wilcs) tells me in that district the 
name GRANFER GRIGGLES is given to the Karly 
Purple Orchis (as in 1) and GRANMER GRIGGLES 
to the Bluebell. Mr. J. C. Manseil-Pleydell says 
that in Dorset Nos. 2 and 3 are sometimes dis- 
tinguished by being called BLUE and RED 
GRANFER GREYGLES respectively. 


GRANFER GRIGGLE-STICKS. Early Purple 
Orehis, Orchis mascula (Yeovil and some parts of 
Dorset). See also under GRAMFER. 

GRANFER GRIZZLE. Mr. H. A. Bending, of 
Shoscombe, gives me this as a local name for 
the Lady’s-fingers or Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis 
Vulneraria. 

_GRANFER JAN. The Red Campion, Lychnis: 
dioica (Odcombe). See also under GRAMFER. 

GRANFY’S BEARD. A number of young people: 


at Long Sutton give me this as a local name for 
the Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba- 


GRANMER GRIGGLEs. The Bluebell, Scilla 
non-scripta (Chilmark, Wilts). See note under 
GRANFER GRIGGLES. 


GRANNY BoONNETs. See GRANNY’S BONNETS 
GRANNY GRIGGLES. The Bluebell, Scilla non- 
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scripta (Milborne Port and Child Okeford). See 
note under GRANFER GRIGGLES. 


GRANNY JUMP OUT oF BED. Monk’s-hood, 
Aconitum Napellus (Deverill, Wilts). 


GRANNY’S (or GRANNY) Bonnets. (1) A 
very general name for the Columbine, Aquilegia 
vulgaris. Applied far less frequently to 

(2) Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 

(3) Quite a number of young people at Paul- 
ton and one at Evercreech give it as a local name 
for the Meadow Crane’s-bill, Geranium pratense. 

(4) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Sexey’s 
School). i 

(5) The School-mistress at Pawlett gives me 
this as a local name for the Snapdragon, Antir- 
rhinum majus. 

(6) <A correspondent at Winsham gives it as 
a local name for the Dead Nettle, Lamium. 

(7) A correspondent at Rampisham (Dorset) 
gives it as a local name for the Water Avens, 
Geum rivale. 

(8) Miss Whittaker, of Ruishton. tells me that 
this name is also given to the Winter Cherry, 
Physalis Alkekengi. 

(9) Correspondents in Wilts and Dorset give 
it as a local name for the Larkspur, Delphinium 
Ajacis. 


GRANNY’S CAp. (1) The Columbine, Aquile-. 


gia vulgaris (Iwerne Minster, Dorset). 
(2) The Water Avens, Geum rivale (N.W. 
Wilts). 


GRANNY’S EYE-GLASSES. A correspondent’ at 
Bruton gives me this as a local name for the 
Anemone (? Anemone nemorosa). 


GRANNY’S Faces. Pansies, Viola _ tricolor 
(Furley). 


GRANNY’S GLovEs. The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purp.rea (Dunke-ton). 


GRANNY’S NEEDLES. The Herb Robert, Ger- 
anium Robertianum (Castle Cary). 


GRANNY’S NIGHT-BONNET. Aa  Everereech 
school-boy gives me this as a local name for the 
Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 


GRANNY’S NiGutcap. (1) A very popular 
name throughout the district for the Columbine, 
Aq tegia v lgaris. 

(2) Applied less frequently, but still very 
commonly, to the Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napellis. 

(3) A number of correspondents in Dorset 
only give this as a local name for the Lesser 
Stitchwort, Stellaria graminea. 

(4) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 

(5) The Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 


(6) The Field Bindweed, Convolvulis arvensis 


(N.W. Wilts). 
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(7) Several correspondents in the Axminster 
district give it as a local name for the * Deadly 
Nightshade,’ by which they probably mean the 
Woody Nightshade, Solanum Dulcamara—this 
confusion of the two plants being very common, 

Other correspondents apply the name to the 
following plants in the districts shown, but I 
gather it is far less generally given to these 
plants than to the seven set out above :— 

(8) Borage, Borago officinalis (Furley). 

(9) Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus (Wam- 
brook). 

(10) Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Axminster). 

(11) Larkspur, Delphinium Ajacis (Gittisham). 

(12) Day-lily, Hemerocallis (Kast Lulworth). 

(13) White Campanula (Mr. W. C. Baker). 


GRANNY’S SHOES. The Monk’s-hood, Aconi- 
tum Napellus (Puddletown, Dorset). — 


GRANNY’S SLIPPER. The Monk’s-hood, as 
above (Symondsbury, Dorset). 


GRANNY’S TEARS. A correspondent at Crew- 
kerne gives me this as a local name for the Hare- 
bell, Campanula rotundifolia. 


GRANNY’S THIMBLES. The Columbine, Aqvile- 
gia vulgaris (Mr. W. C. Baker, late of Maunsel). 


GRANNY’S TOE-NAILS. Same as GRAND- 
MOTHER'S TOE-NAILS (Axminster district). 


GRANNY THREAD THE NEEDLE. (1) A Yeovil 
lady gives me this as a local name for the Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa, but I have never 
heard it so used myself. I have heard the name 

iven to 

(2) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum, 
as sent me by a correspondent at Stalbridge. 


GrapEs. The Schoolmaster at Batcombe gives 
me this asa local name for the Biting Stone-crop, 
Sedum acre. 


GRA S FLOWER. (1) Ihave this name only from 
two school-girls at Wincanton, who teil me it is 
given in that neighbourhood to the Chickweed— 
I presume Stellaria graminea, as suggested by the 
specific name. 

(2) Dr. Watson tells m that he has never 
heard this name used in the West of England, 
but has occasionally heard it used elsewhere for 
the Crimson Vetch ing, Lathyrus Nissolia ; some- 
times called the GRASS VETCH. 


Grass PoLLy (or PoLy). (1) An old name 
for the Purple Loosestrife, Lythrim Salicaria, 
given me by correspondents at Crewkerne and 
Rodney Stoke. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me it is 
also applied to the Hyssop-leaved Loosestrife, 
Lythrum Hyssopifolia. 
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Grass WAVEs. A school-girl at Paulton gives 
me this as a local name for the Dog’s Mercury, 
Mercurialis perennis, but ten other young people 
in the same school give it as GREEN WAVES. 


Grassy Dalisigs. Mr. W.S. Price (Wellington) 
gives me this as a local name for the common 
Daffodil. See Gracy DaAIsIEs. 


GRAzIES. A Yeovil school-boy gives me this 
as a local name for the Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. See CRAZIES. 


GREATER CELANDINE. This is the usua 
English name of Chelidonium majuvs, of the 
Poppy family, and would not appear in this list 
but for the tact that a number of young people 
at Mells tell me that the name is there given to the 
Marsh Marigcld, Caltha pa-ustris. 


GREAT MOREL (or MORELLE). Several corres- 
pondents give me this as a local name for the 
Deadly Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna. It is a 
fairly well-known name, and is given on account 
of the dark purple berries. 


GREAT THUNDERBOLT. An Evershot school- 
boy gives me this as a local name for the Great 
Water Plantain, Alisma Plantago-aquatica. 


GREENS. The comprehensive name for any 
kind of Kale or Turnip tops, but never applied 
to Cabbage or Cauliflower. 


GREEN BEsom. Broom, Cytisus  scoparius 
(West Somerset). See BEsom. 


GREEN EyEs. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash 
(Dorset), gives me this as a local name for the 
Annual Knawel, Scleranthus annu 8s, a small 
plant bearing green flowers found in cornfields, but 
noticed by few except the botanist. 


GREEN GROWER. An Axminster correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Wood Spurge, 
Euphorbia amygdaloides. 


GREEN Lity. Green Hellebore, Helleborus 
viridis (N.W. Wilts). 


GREEN SAucE. (1) The Common Sorrel or 
Sour-dcck, Rvmex <Acetosa (Devon). Mr. T. 
W. Cowan, F.L.S., ‘ells m that in the North 
“Green Sauce’? means Sour-dock or Sorrel 
mixed with vinegar and sugar. 

(2) The Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella (Taun- 
ton and Devon). 


GREEN WAVES. Dog’s Mercury, Mercurialis 
perennis (Paulton). See GRAss WAVES. 


GREEN-Woop. A correspondent at Furley 
gives me this as a lccal name for the Broom, 
Cystisus scoparius. Dr. Watson writes ‘‘ Green- 
weed is the name of a Broom-like herb. I suggest 
there has here been a corruption of Green-weed 
to Green-wood (this has occurred) and then an 
extension.” 
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GREY-BEARD. Wild Clematis or Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis Vitalba, in seed (N.W. Wilts). 


GREYGLE, or GREYG)LE. The Bluebell, Scilla 
non-scripta (Wilts and Dorset). ; 


GREY MILLET. A number of correspondents in 
various parts of the district send me this name 
for the Common Gromwell, Lithospermium 
officinale. 


GRIBBLE. (1) A Wild Apple-tree, or one 
raised from seed. The fruit of the Wild or 
Seedling Apple-tree, Pyrus Malus. 

(2) Mr. W. S. Price tells me this is also the 
name of a cultivated variety of apple—a sweet, 
soft fruit, with a slightly bitter flavour. 

() A young Blackthorn, or a Knobby 
Walking-stick made of it (Dcrset). 

(4) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that 
a former gardener of his (a Devonshire man) 
always called a shoot from a tree or a short 
eutting from one a “ Gribble.” 


GRIGGLES. (1) The Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta (East Somerset and Dorset). See GREYGLE. 

(2) The Karly Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula, 
or Spotted Orchis, O. maculata (East Somerset 
and Dorset). 

(3) Smail Worthless Apples, remaining on the 
tree after the crop has been gathered in (N.W. 
Wilts). In some cider counties the boys who 
collect these apples after the principal ones are 
gathered call it GRIGGLING. 


GRIM THE COLLIER. The Orange Hawkweed, 
Hieracium aurantiacum. Dr. Prior says from 
the name of a humorous comedy popular in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, ‘‘ Grimm the Collier 
of Croydon”; given to the plant from its black 
smutty involucre. 


GRINDSTONE APPLE. The Crab Apple; used 
to sharpen reap-hooks, its acid biting into the 
steel (Wilts). 


GRINSEL. Groundsel, Senecio vulgaris (Trow- 
bridge). 


GRouND AsH. (1) An Ash Stick growing from 
the ground, and much tougher than a branch of 
the tree. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., gives me this as 
a local name for the Common Goutweed, Agopo- 
dium Podagraria, and tells me that he had a 
gardener (a Devonshire man) who always called it 
POTASH. 


GROUND FuRZE. Mrs. Day, of North Petherton, 
gives me this as a name for the Rest Harrow, 
Ononis repens. 


Grounp Ivy. This is the general English 
name for Nepeta hederacea, and would not appear 
in this list but for the fact that Miss Shute, late 
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of Oare, gives it to me as a local name for the 
Field Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis. 


GRounD Nut. Common Earth Nut, Cono- 
podium majus. 


GROUND PINE. A general English name for 
the Yellow Bugle, Ajuga Chamepitys, sent me by 
a number of correspondents. Dr. Prior says this 
plant was the Forget-me-not of all the authors 
up to the beginning of the last century. 


GROUND-SWELL or GROUND-WILL. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, F.L.S., gives me this as an old name for 
the Groundsel, Senecio vulgaris, and tells me that 
his gardener from Devon always called the plant 
GROUND-SWELL. See note under GRUNDY 
SWALLow. 


GROVES. Duckweed, Lemna (Rev. W. P. 
Williams). 

GROZEN or GROZENS. This name for the 
Duckweed, Lemna, is given both by Jennings 
and the Rev. W. P. Williams. It was sent me 
a few months ago by the Schoolmistress at 
Pawlett as a name still used in that neighbour- 
hood. 


GRUMSELL. Rev. Hilderic Friend gives this as 
a Devonshire name for the Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. 


GRUNDY SWALLow. A Taunton lady gives me 
this as a local name for the Groundsel, Senecio 
vulgaris. Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., writes me 
‘*Groundsel assimilated to groundsil = the 
threshold of a door (Bailey) was originally 
ground-swallow. A. Sax. grund-swelge, from 
Swelgan = to swallow or devour. Dr. Prior says 
it is still called in Scotch and Prov. Eng. grundy- 
swallow. An old form of the word is groundswell, 
as if that wherewith the earth teems. ‘ This 
groundswell is an hearbe much like in shape vuto 
Germander.’ P. Holland, Plinie’s Nat. Hist. 
(1634), vol. ii., p. 238.” 


Guitts. <A lady at Compton (between Yeovil 
and Sherborne) gives.me this as a local name 
for the Corn Marigold, Chrysanthemum segetim. 


GUILT or GUILTY-CUP. See GIL-Cup. 


GUINEA-HEN FLOWER. A _ correspondent at 
Dunster gives me this as a local name for the 
Snake’s-head, Fritillaria Meleagris, but I believe 
the plant is very rare in Somerset, and is not 
found wild anywhere in the Dunster district. 


GuLtTy-Cuprs. A Devonshire name given to 
several species of Buttercups. Rev. Hilderie 
Friend particularly names Ranuncvlus acris, and 
G. P. R. Pulman R. bulbosvs. 


Guns. A correspondent at Donyatt gives me. 


this as a local name for the Shepherd’s Purse 


ie bes 
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Capsella Bursa-pastoris—no doubt owing to the 
explosive dispersal of the seeds. The name is 
sometimes given to other plants with explosive 
fruits. 

Gussips. Mr. F. W. Mathews, of Bradford-on- 
Tone, gives me this as a local name for the Early 
Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. See Gossips. 


GUZZLE-BERRY. Gooseberry (Wilts). 
Haavs. Fruit of the Hawthorn (Pulman). 


HAB-NABS. Fruit of the Hawthorn (Stoke- 
under-Ham). A corruption of HALF-AND-HALF-, 
which see. 

HACKYMORE. Knapweed, Centaurea nigra or 
C. Scabiosa (North Cadbury). 


HaAG-RopE. Wild clematis, Clematis Vitalba- 
whose tangled growth is much like cordage 
(West Somerset). Hag is probably a survival 
of the A.S. heg, haga, hedge. Dutch haay. 


HAG-THORN. Uawthorn, Crateg.s ».on gyna 
(West Somerset and Devon). Mr. Elworthy 
says: “‘ In this, there can be no doubt, we have 
the older form haga, than the haw of Lit. Eng.” 


Hats or HAwLEs. Fruit of the Hawthorn 
East Somerset and Dorset). 


HAIR-BELL. See HARE-BELL. 
Hatr-BRuSH. The Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris 


Hammy HEAD. A correspondent at Stalbridge 
gives me this as a local name for the Knapweed‘ 
Centaurea nigra. 


Hatvs. Haws. Berries of the Haw- 
thorn (West Somerset). Mr. Elworthy quotes, 
the popular belief : ‘‘ We be gwain to have a hard 
winter, the haivs be so plenty.” 


HAL¥F-AND-HALF. The fruit of t .e Hawthorur 
Crateg s mcn gyna (Stoke-under-Ham). 


HALF-PENNIES AND PENNIES. This is sent me 
from the neighbourhood of Honiton as a Iceal 
name for the Wall Pennywort, Cctyledon Um- 
bilic..s-Veneris. 


HALLELUJAH. Wood Sorrel, Ozalis Acetosella. 
See ALLELULIA. 


HALSE. Hazel, Corylus <Avellana. Mr. 
Elworthy says: “A hazel rod is always 
a halsen stick.” It is from this that the village 
of Halse takes its name. 


HAtves. Haws; fruit of the Hawthorn. | 


Hanps IN Pockets. Several correspondentt 
in Mid and East Somerset, particularly a- 
Sexey’s School and Muchelney, give me this 
as a lceal name fcr the Virginia Creeper, Ampels 
opsis quingvefolia. Dr. R. C. Knight gives me 
the interesting explanation ‘“‘the petioles of 
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large leaves of Ampelopsis quinquefo ia are so called 
because in autumn they are used by children 
to whip the knuckles of others with the admoni- 
tion ‘ Hands-in-pockets.’ ”’ 


HANG-powns. Mrs. H. Day tells me that 
Crab Apples are known by this name at North 
Petheiton. 


HANGING GERANIUM. Sazifraga sarmentosa, 
from the way in which it is usually suspended in 
a cottage window ; also known as the Strawberry 
Geranium, from its strawberry-like runners 
(Wilts). See AARON’S BEARD (2). 


HARCHERS. A correspondent at Ibberton 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Wallflower, Chetranthus Cheiri. 


Harp Hack. (1) Mr. Edward Vivian and othe 
correspondents in the Trowbridge district give 
me this as a local name for the Greater Knapweed, 
Centaurea Scabiosa, and the Black Knapweed, 
C. nigra. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that the 
name is also given to the Tomentose Spira:a, 
Spirea tomentosa, an American plant grown in 
many gardens. 


HARD HEADs. (1) A very general name 
throughout the district for the Knapweeds 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

(2) The flower-heads of the Ribwort Plantain, 
Plantago lanceolata, used as ‘‘soldiers”’ or 
‘* fighting cocks ”’ by children everywhere (Devon). 

(8) Several young people at Chew Magna 
give me this as a local name for the Darnel, 
Lolium perenne. 


HARD Irons. (1) A correspondent at Leigh 
(Dorset) gives me this as a lccal name for a species 
of Centaurea, which, from her description, I 
believe to be C. Scabiosa. Both this species and 
C. nigra are frequently known as HARD HEADS or 
IRONWEED, and the above name appears to be a 
local combination cf the two. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that in 
the north this name is given to the Corn Crow- 
foot, Ranunculus arvensis. 


HARE BELL. This is the general English name 
for Campanula rotundifolia, and would not be 
included in this list but for the fact that corres- 
pondents in Somerset, Dorset, and Devon give 
it as a lceal name for the Wild Hyacinth or 
' Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 


HARE’s BEARD. An old country name for the 
Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus, which I 
gather from correspondents is still used in the 
Wimberne and Shute (Devon) districts. The 
plant was also formerly called BEAR’s BEARD. 
Dr Prior says it is perhaps a mistaken transla- 
tion of the Italian name tasso barbasso, as if 
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bearded badger, which is itseli a manifest corrup- 
tion of the Latin Thapsus Verbascum. 


Harn’s Ear. (1) The general English name 
for Bupleurum rotundifolium, often called Thorow- 
wax. 

(2) The Hedge Mustard cr Treacle Mustard, 

* Erysimum oriental-. 


HARE’s Foot CLover. Hare’s foot Trefoil is the 
general English name fcr Trifolium arvense, so 
called from its soft downy heads of flowers ; 
but both Mr. F. T. Elworthy and Rev. R. P. 
Murray give this as a West Somerset name. 


HARE’s LETTucE. A correspondent at Ax- 
minster gives me this as a local name for the 
Sow-Thistle, Sonchuvs oleracevs. Anne Pratt says 
“The timid wild hare will creep through garden 
hedge before its owner has waked up to the dawn, 
and will there take a breakfast on the Sow- 
Thistle.”’ 


HARE’s MEAT. Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella 
(Wells). 


HIARE’s PanAcE. The Sow-Thistle, Sonchus 
olerace.s. See HARE’s LETTUCE. 


Hare’s ParsLEy. A school-girl at Draycott ~ 
gives me this as a local name for the Hemlock, 
Conium maculatum. 


Harn’s Tam. The Hare’s Tail Cotton-grass> 
Eriophorum vaginatum. 


Harry Doss. Several young people at 
Thorne St. Margaret give me this as a local name 
for the Pink, Dianthus Caryophyllus. 


Harry NErrie. A correspondent at Leigh 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for the 
Betony, Stachys Betonica. Probably a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Hairy Nettle,’ from the hairy or downy 
leaves. 


Hart Berry. The Whortle-berry, Vaccinium 
Myrtillus (East Somerset and Dorset). See 
ARTS. 


Harr’s Horn. A correspondent at Stoke St- 
Gregory gives me this as a local name for “ Herb 
Ivy,” which is an old name for the Yellow Bugle 

* (see GROUND PINE) and also for the Buck’s-horn 
Plantain, Piantago Coronopus. 


Harr’s Skutu. A correspondent at Chideock 
(Dorset) gives me this as a local name for “ Blue 
Buttons,” which may (or may not) be any one 
of the plants I have named under that heading. 


Harvr’s Toncun. TheCommon Smooth-leaved 
Fern, Phyllites Scolopendrium. In West Somerset 
more generally called LAMB TONGUE. 


HARVEST Daisy. A correspondent at Symonds- 
bury (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Ox-eye, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 
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HARVEST FLOWER. A correspondent at Chard 
gives me this as a local name for the Corn Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 


HASKETTS. His Honour J. S. Udal gives this 
as a Dorset name for Hazel and Maple bushes. 


Hasty Rogsr. Miss Ida Roper, F.L.S., gives 
me this as a Devonshire name for the Nipple- 
wort ; see below. 


Hasty SARGEANT. The Nipplewort, Lapsana 
communis (East Somerset and North Dorset). 


HAvEs. Haws. The fruit of the Hawthorn 
(Dorset). 


Haw. A very general name for the fruit of 
the Hawthorn, Crategus monogyna. This name 
arose from the supposition, Prior says, that Haw- 
thorn was the plant which bears haws, whereas its 
name really implies the thorn which grows in the 
haw. hay. or hedge. A. Sax haga, hege. 


HaAy-MAIns (or MAIDENS). Ground Ivy, Nepeta 
hederacea. ‘‘ Hay” means hedge, and the “ hay- 
maidens’’ are the plants which grow in the 
hedges. Used for making a medicinal liquor, 
known as ‘‘ Hay-maiden tea.”’ 


HAYRIFF. (1) An old name for the Goose- 
grass or Cleavers; Galium Aparine. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that in Glos. this plant is 
called HAIREVE, and in the north HarRup, 
HatRouGH, or Hay-R>vuGH, which are corrupt 
forms of harif. O.Eng. hayryf, A Sax hegerife, = 
hedge-reaver or robber from its habit of laying 
hold of anything that touches it. Gerard says it 
was called *‘of som Philanthropos, as though he 
should say, a man’s friend, bicause it taketh hold 
of mens garments.” Herbal p. 964. 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend says that although 
in all his works of reference this name is given 
to the Goose-grass, when he has held up the 
Meadow-sweet, Spirea Ulmaria, and asked its 
name, he has sometimes been told it is HAYRIFF. 

(3) Dr. Prior says the name was originally 
given to the Burdock, Arctium minus, but in his 
day to the Goose-grass. It comes from the A.S. 
hege = hedge, and reafa, which means both a tax- 
gatherer and a robber, and was given to the 
Burdock on account of its habit of plucking wool 
from passing sheep. \ 

(4) A correspondent iniorms me that in Dorset 
the name is given to the Black Bindweed, 
Polygonum Convolvulus. 


Hay-SHACKLE. Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli. 

HEADACHE or HEADACHE FLOWER. (1) The 
Field Poppy, Papaver Rheeas ; from the effect of 
its odour. The poet Clare wrote 

Corn poppies that in crimson dwell, 

Called ‘‘ Headaches ” from their sickly smell. 
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(2) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Stoke-under-Ham and Closworth). 


HEADS AND TAILS. This is sent me from the 
Honiton district as a local name for the Plantain. 


HEARE-NUT. This is given as a Dorset name 
tor the common Earth-nut, Conopodium majus, 
by His Honor J. 8S. Udal, who says hares are 
fond of its green leaves. . 

HEART OF OAK. The inner solid portion of 
the trunk of an oak tree (Mr. W. S. Price). 


HEART OF THE EARTH. A correspondent at 
Stalbridge gives me this as a local name for the 
Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris. 


HEART-PANSY. Rev. Hilderic Friend says 
‘‘'The shape of the Pansy leads the Devonshire 
folk frequently to call it Heart-Pansy, as well 
as Heart’s-ease, or, as 1 have heard it pronounced, 
Heart-seed.”” Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells 
me that the corruption ‘‘ Heart-seed ” is used in 
Buckinghamshire as a name for the Pansy, 
Viola tricolor. 


Hearts. Whortleberries, Vaccinium Myrtillus 
(East Somerset and Dorset). 


HEART’S EASE. A very general name for the 
Pansy, particularly the small wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis. The name was given to the plant 
because the old herbalists thought it a good 
cordial. 


HEARTS ON STRINGS. Dicentra  spectabilis, 
known also as Bleeding Heart, Locks and Keys, 
Lady’s Locket, Lyre Flower, and by many other 
names. * 


HEATH. Mr. Elworthy says: ‘‘ The only name 
for Calluna and Frica of all varities. In this 
(Wellington) district (the word) HEaArser is 
unknown. We have the well-known Long-heath 
and Smail-heath as described by Britten ex Lyte.’’ 


HEATH-URTS (or HEATH-HuURTS. Dr. Watson 
tells me that this name was given to him by a 
woman at Horner to whom he showed a piece of 
Crowbeiry, Empetrum nigrum, he had picked near 


Dunkery. She added that in her young days. 


children were toid not to pick the berries as they 
were poison. 


HEATHER. Common Ling, Calluna vulgaris, 


HEATHER-BELL. The MHarebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia (Kimmeridge, Dorset). 


HEATH-URTsS. Dr. Watson tells: me that a 


woman at Horner, near Dunkery, gave him this. 


as the name of the Crowberry, Empetrum nigrum, 
and said she had always been told to leave them 
alone as they were poison, which is not the case. 
Dr. Watson says he has eaten lots of them, and 


that they form good food for grouse on the. 
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Pennines. JI believe in some parts of England 
they are called HEALTH-BERRIES. 


HEATHDR FUE. A _ correspondent at East 
Haiptree gives me this as a local name for the 
Cotton-grass, Hriophorum. 


HEDGE BELL. The greater Convolvulus or 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 


HEUDGE-HOGS. (1) Correspondents at Od- 
combe and Lyme Regis give me this as a local 
name for the Shepherd’s Needle, Scandia Pecten- 
Veneris. 

(2) Goose-grass, Galium Aparine (Ilton). 

(3) The seeds of the Burdock, Arctium minus 
(Curry Mallet). 

(4) The prickly seed-vessel of the Corn 
Buttercup, Ranunculus arvensis (N.W. Wilts). 


HEDGE Hyssop. (1) Common Milkwort, Polygala 
vulgaris. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me this 
name is also given to the Lesser Skulleap, 
Scutellaria minor. 


HEDGE Lity. Same as HEDGE-BELL. 


HEDGE Lovers. A correspondent at Stock- 
land (Devon) gives me this as a local name for 
the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


HEDGE PEG (or Pick). The fruit of the Sloe, 
Prunus spinosa (N.W. Wilts, also in Hants). 


HEDGE Poppy. Correspondents at Winsham 
and Axminster give me this as a local name for the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. See ! OPPY. 


HEDGE-SPECKS. (1) Mr. Edward Vivian 
(Trowbridge) gives me this as a local name for 
the berries of the Hawthorn, Crategus monogyna. 

(2) In North West Wilts the name is given 
to the Sloe. See HEDGE Pra. 


HEDGE TAPER or HAG TarperR. An old name 
for the Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. See also 
Hic TAPER. 


HE-GRAss. Grass before mowing (Pulman): 
In Hast Somerset the same as HE-GRASS, 14.€., 
grass after mowing. 


HELLUM or HAutM. The dead stalks of peas, 
beans, potatoes, &c. Not applied to straw of 
any kind (Mr. W. S. Price). 


HELMET-FLOWER. (1) Monk’s-hood, Aconi- 
tum Napellus. 

(2) Dead Nettle, ZLamium (Glastonbury). 

(3) The genus Scutellaria. 


HELRUT. His Honour J. S. Udal gives this 
as a Portland name for the Herb Alexander, 
Smyrmium Olusatrum (possibly a corruption of 
Heal-root). 


HEN AND CHICKENS. A name given to a 
number of different plants, but most generally 
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in this district to 

(1) London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. 

(2) The large double Daisy, Bellis perennis, 
garden variety ; and B. perennis prolifera. 

(3) The Houseleek, Sempervivum tectorum. 

(4) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(5) The old-fashioned pot-plant, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, often called Strawberry Plant or 
Mother of Thousands. 

(6) Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris 
(Weils). 

(7) Miss M. J. Shute, late of Oare, gives it 
as a local name for the Wood Sorrel, Ovzalis 
Acetosella. 

(8) Correspondents at Dunster and Wid- 
worthy give it as a local name for the Herb 
Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

(9) In Devon, the Narcissus. 


HENBIT. (1) The Henbit Dead-nettle, 
Lamium amplexicaule. 

(2) A correspondent at Rodney Stoke gives 
it as a local name for the Black Horehound, 
Ballota nigra. 


HEN CHICKEN. A _ correspondent at Blox- 
worth (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 


HEN PENNY, or HEN PENNY GRASS. The Yellow 
Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 


Hepes. Hips; the fruit of the Dog-rose 
(Dorset). 


HERB BENNETT. (1) Common Avens, Geum 
urbanum. The name is said to be a corruption 
of Herba benedicta, i.e., the blessed herb, because, 
according to an ancient writer, ‘“‘ where the root 
is in the house the devil can do nothing, and flies 
from it; wherefore it is blessed above all other 
herbs.”’ 

I am indebted to Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., for 
the information that in some places this name is 
also given to the three following plants :— 

(2) Common Hemlock, Conium maculatum. 

(3) All-heal, Valeriana officinalis. 

(4) Seif-heal, Prunella vulgaris. 


HERB CARPENTER. An old name for the 
Common Bugle, Ajuga reptans, sent me by several 
correspondents. The plant owes this name to 
the fact that it was formerly greatly valued as 
an application to cuts and wounds. 


HERB CHRISTOPHER. (1) Several corres- 
pondents send me this old name for the Baneberry, 
Acteea spicata, but I believe the plant is not 
found in the counties with which I am dealing. 

(2) The name is frequently given to the Royal 
Fern, Osmunda regalis. 


HERB Eve. Another from of Hers Ivy, 
which see. , 


. 
Le 
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HERB GRAsS. Rue, Ruta graveolens ; evidently 
a corruption of HERB OF GRACE, which see. 


HERB Ivy. (1) An old name for the Yellow 
Bugle, Ajuga Chamepitys, sent me by several 
correspondents, although I believe the plant does 
not occur in this district. 

(2) The SBuck’s-horn Plantain, Plantago 
Coronopus. See HART’S-HORN. 


HERB OF GRACE Or HERB OF REPENTANCE. 
Rue, Ruta graveolens. Dr. Prior says this name 
is from the word rve, having also the meaning of 
repentance, which is needful to obtain God’s 
grace; a frequent subject of puns in the old 
dramatists. 

He must avoid the crimes he lived in ; 
His Physicke must be Rue (ev’n Rue for sinne) 
Of HERB OF GRACE, a cordial he must make ; 
The bitter cup of true repentance take. 
J. WITHER, Britain’s Remembrance, 1628. 


HERB PETER. The Cowslip, Primula veris 3 
said to be from its resemblance to a bunch of 
keys, which is the badge of St. Peter. 


HERB ROBERT. (1) The usual English name 
of the Stinking Crane’s-bill, Geranium Robertianum. 

(2) Rev. H. Friend says: ‘‘ In Somersetshire 
the name of Herb Robert is often applied to a 
member of the Sage tribe, Salvia coccinea, which 
bears very handsome scarlet flowers, and looks 
very much like a Foxglove or Gladiolus at the 
distance, as far as its shape and formation are 
concerned.” 

HERBS. A term applied to any plant having a 
reputed medicinal value. 


HERB TRINITY. (1) The Pansy, Viola tricolor 
from having three colours combined in one flower. 

(2) The same name is also given to the 
Anemone and to the Clover on accouat of their 
having three leaflets combined in one leaf. 


HERB TRUE-LOVE. The Herb Paris, Paris 
quadrifolia, sometimes called Four-leaved Grass, 
or True-love Knot. 


HERB TWOPENCE. (1) A common name for 
the Moneywort, Lysimachia Nummularia, from 
its pairs of round leaves. 

(2) A correspondent at Stockland (Devon) 
gives it as a local name for the Purple Loosestrife, 
LIythrum Salicaria. 


HETHURTS, i.€., HEATH-WORTS or WHORTLE. 
Mr. W. D. Miller gives me this as a name used in 


the neighbourhood of Dunkery Beacon for the 


Crowberry. See HEATH-URTS. 


HEw-MAckK. The stock or stem of the Wild 
Rose, Rosa canina, used for budding or grafting 
upon. Mr. W. D. Miller tells me that when he has 


been partridge driving he has been pointed to. 
his stand by a beater as ‘“‘ behind thicce gurt. 
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OoMACK,” indicating a single rank bramble 
stem. See Ewer BRIMBLE. 


HicKYMORE. Knapweed, Centaurea nigra or 
C. Scabiosa (North Cadbury). 


Hipp@y Pippey. A correspondent at Dalwood 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Stinging Nettle, Urtica dioica. See Hoxky PoKy,. 

Hie (or Higu) Taper. The Great Mullein, 
Verbascum Thapsus. Probably from A.S. hege 
or hega =a hedge, and taper, its stalks when 
dipped in grease being formerly used for burning 
(Prior). See HrpGE-TAPER and CANDLEWICK. 

Hicu Tapper. The Great Mullein, Verbascwm 
Thapsus. 

Hitt Poppy. The Foxglove, Digiialis purpurea 
(Nettlecombe and Stogursey districts). 

Hinu-TRor (apparently a corruption of 
Extrot). (1) Cow-parsnip, Heraclewm Sphondy- 
lium. 

(2) Water Hemlock, @nanthe crocata (S.W.. 
Wilts, Charlton, and Barford). 

(3) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that in 
the New Forest this name is given to the Wild 
Carrot, Daucus Carota. 

Hite. The fruit of the Sloe, Prunus spinosa 
(N.W. Wilts). 


Hire. The fruit of the Dog-rose, Rosa canina. 
Hospspty FLowerR. A correspondent at Mells 


gives me this as a local name for the Horse 


Chestnut, Asculus Hippocastanum. See below. 


Hossty Honker. The Horse Chestnut 
(Frome). See above. 


HocK-HOLLER. Hollyhock, Althea rosea. _This 
is also the name of a hamlet in the parish of West 
Buckland, near Wellington. 


Hoa@’s BEAN. A correspondent at Bishop’s 
Lydeard sends me this old name for the Henbane, 
Hyoscyamus niger. According to Anne Pratt, the 
seed-capsule is shaped like a bean, and pigs are 
said to eat the plant. 


Ho@wEED. Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphondy- 
lium; from the fondness of hogs for its roots, 


Hoxy-Poxy. <A correspondent at Axminster 
gives this as a local name for the Stinging Nettle, 
Urtica dioica. See Hipp@y PIppeyY. 


HOLLAND Smocks. Greater Convolvulus or 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 


Hotty ANDERS. A school girl at Long Sutton 
gives me this as a local name for the Holly-hock, 
Althea rosea. 

Hotiy-Hock. (1) This is the usual English 
name for the Rose Mallow, Althwa rosea. Mr. 
T, W. Cowan, F.L.S., writes: ‘‘ The old form of 
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the word was Holy-hocke, apparently so called 
because it was introduced from the Holy Land. 
‘ Holly ’ has nothing to do with the tree so called. 
‘Hock’ is evidently A. Sax. hoc = the mallow, 
which is also called Hock-herb.”’ 

(2) A correspondent at Hawkchurch (Devon) 
gives me this as a local name for the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 


Horm. Mr. F. T. Elworthy says “ Tae 
Common Holly is always so e1l'ed—not applied 
to any kind of oak.” R2ov. Wm. Barnes says 
* especially low and more prickly holly, in dis- 
tinction from taller and smoother leaved.” 


HouM OAK or Hotty OAK. Mr. T. W. Cowan, 
F.L.S., wiites ‘‘ Quercus Ilex or Evergreen Oak, 
as if connected with holm, a water-side plant, 
from O. Eng. holme =the Holly, which is a 
corrupt form of holin, A. Sax. holen = Holly. 
Gerard says ‘Ilex is named of some in English 
Holme, which signifieth Holly or Huluer.’ ” 


Hotrop. His Honour J. S. Udal gives this 
as a name for the Cows.ip, Primula veris, in the 
Swanage district. 

Hoty HERB. Common ~Vervain, Verbena 
officinalis. 


Hoty INNOCENTS. A correspondent at Tvow- 
bridge gives me this as a local name for the Haw- 
thorn, Crategus monogyna. 


Hoty Pokers. This is given m2 as a Devon- 
shire name for the Great Reed-mace, Typha 
. latifolia, more commonly known as the BULRUSH. 


Hoty THorRN. See Glastonbury Thorn. 
HomeE-BusH. Holly. See Hom. — 


Honesty. (1) Lunary, Lunaria biennis ; the 
general name for the plaat which is frequently 
known as MONEY-IN-BOTH-POCKETS. 

(2) This name is sometimes given in N.W. 
Wilts to the Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba. 


HonEy Batu. Buddleia globosa. 


HonEY BEE. A correspondent at Axminster 
gives me this as a local name for the White Dead 
Nettle, Lamium album. See BEE-NETTLE and 
HONEY-FLOWER (1). 


HONEY-BELL. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lansdowne 
(Over Stowey) give me this as a local name for 
the Canterbury Bell, Campanula Media. 


HONEY-BOTTLE. (1) The Cross-leaved Heath, 
Erica Tetralix. In Wiltshire the name is given 
to 

(2) The Heather, Calluna vulgaris, aad 

(3) The Furze, Ulex europeus. 


Honey DEw. A correspondent at Hillfarrance 
gives me this as a local name for the Stephanotis. 


a *% 


~, aad 
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HONEY-FLOWER. (1) White Dead Nettle, 
Lamium album, South Petherton. 

(2) A correspoadent at Colyton gives this as 
a local name for the Meadow-sweet, Spirea 
Ulmaria ; often called HONEY-SWEET. 

(3) The general English name for the genus 
Melianthus. 


HonEY PLANTAIN. Hoary Plantain, Plantago 
media (White’s Bristol Flora). 


HONEY STALKS. Several correspondents in the 
Yeovil and Martock district give me this name 
as being used locally for the common Red Clover, 
Trifolium pratense. It is used by Shakespeare, 
who speaks of 

Words more sweet and yet more dangerous 

Than baits to fish or Honeystalks to sheep. 


HonNEY-sucK. See HONEY-SUCKLE (1) and (2). 
HONEY-SUCKERS. See HONEY-SUCKLE (2). 


HONEY-SUCKLE. (1) The general English 
name for the Woodbine, Lonicera Periclymenum. 

(2) A common name in East Somerset and 
other parts of the district for the Red Clover, 
Trifolium pratense. 

The flowers of both the above plants contain a 
good deal of honey, which is sacked out by the 
bees ; 2nd the florets of the latter are often pulled 
out and sucked by children for the sweet taste 
they yield. 

(3) Rev. Hilderic Friend gives it as a Devon- 
shire name for the Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia 
sepium. 

(4) In S.W. Wilts the name is given to the 
White Dead Nettle, Lamium album, the flowers 
of which are sucked by the children for the honey 
they contain. 

(5) A correspondent at Stour Provost (Dorsci) 
gives it as a local name for the Bugle, Ajuga 
reptans. 


HoNEY-SWEET. The Meadow Sweet, Spirea 
Ulmaria. 


Hontron Lace. (1) A number of corres- 
pondents in the Chard and Kast Devon district 
give me this as_ the local nam for the Upright 
Hedge Parsley, Caucalis Anthriscus. 

(2) Wild Chervil, Chxrophyllum temulum 
(Winsham). 

(3) Common Hemlock, Conium maculatum 
(Winsham). 


Hoop (or Hoop) PrerricoatT. Several young 
people at Stockland (Devon) give me this as a 
ocal name for the Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narciseus. 


HooK-HEAL. An old name for the Self-heal, 
Prunella vulgaris, which would appear to be still 
used in many places, judging from the number 
of correspondents who have seat the name to me. 


oe 
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The pliant was very largeiy used by the old 
herbalists for the healing of wounds inflicted by 
sickles, scythes, and other sharp instruments— 
hence the name. 


Hooks AND Hatouets. Mr. H. A. Bending, 
of Shoscombe, gives me this as a local name for the 
seeds of the Maple, Acer campestre. 


Hop CLover. Black Medick, Medicago 
lupulina. Probably due to confusing this plant 
with the Hop Trefoil, Trifolium procumbens. 
The two plants are very similar, except when in 
fruit, although the flowering heads of the Medick 
contain only about one-third the number of 
fiowers of the Hop Trefoil. 


Hor o’ My TuHums. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus (Yeovil). 

(2) Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Iiton). 


Hoptors. Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) 
gives me this as a very common local name for 
the tops of young nettles, torm:rly gathered and 
boiled by country people. Dr. Watson tells me 
that the tops of Hops are used in the same way 
and make an excellent vegetable. 


HORNBEAM. _ This is the general English 
name for Carpinus Betulus, sometimes called the 
Horse-beech ; but in West Somerset the name 
is commonly given to the Wych Elm, Ulmus 
glabra. 


HoRSsE AND Hounps. Miss Ella Ford, of 
Melplash (Dorset), gives me this as a local name 
for the common Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 


HoRSE-BANE. The Fine-leaved Water Drop- 
wort, G@nanthe Phellandrium. 


HoORSE-BUCKLE. A _ Salisbury correspondent 
gives me this as a Wiltshire name for the Cowslip, 
Primula veris. 


HORSE BUTTERCUP. A common name in West 
Somerset and Devon for the Marsh Marigold, 
Caltha palustris; so called because it is “ like a 
buttercup, only a large pattern.”’ The prefix 
‘**' Horse ” in local names of flowers is frequently 
used to designate a larger or coarser kind, as 
distinguished from smaller species or varieties 
which also exist. 


Horse Daisy. (1) A very common name 
throughout the district for the Oxeye Daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

(2) A Taunton correspondent gives it as a 
local name for the Scentless Mayweed, Matricaria 
inodora. 

(3) Most, if not all, of the Chamemiles; Dr. 
Watson suggests chiefly to Matricaria Chamo- 
milla and Anthemis Cotula. 


HorRsE DASHEL. Spear Plume Thistle, Cnieus 
lanceolat :s (Devon). : 
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Hors—E HaArpuHEeApD. The Black Knapweed, 
Centaurea nigra. 


HorsEHoor. The Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara 


HoRsE KNoBs (or Knops). The Black Knap- 
weed, Centaurea nigra (Dorset). 


Horse MInT. The usual name for the Wild 
Mint, common in marshy places, Wentha aquatica. 


HORSE MUSHROOM. Agaricus arvensis, a larger 
and coarser variety than the common Mushroom, 
A. campestris. Mr. Worthington G. Smith says 
that the mushrooms cultivated by gardeners are 
a variety of the Horse Mushroom, and not of 
A. campestris, as is usually supposed. 


HoRSE-NUT TREE. Mr. W. S. Price (Welling- 
ton) gives me this as a local name for the Horse 
Chestnut. 


Horse Parstey. (1) A_ correspondent at 
Stoke St. Gregory gives me this as a local name 
for the Alexanders, Smyrnium Olusatrum. Dr. 
Watson suggests probably a mistake, as this is 
nearly always a seaside plant and is very rarely 
found inland. 

(2) <A school-girl at Oakhill gives it as alocal 
name for the Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium. 


HorRsE PEPPERMINT. This name is sometimes 
given in N.W. Wilts to the Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 


HORSE RADISH. (1) This is the usual English 
name for Cochlearia Armoracia, which is not a 
native plant, but is frequently found wild in 
ditches and elsewhere, having escaped from 
cultivation. 

(2) Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash (Dorset), tells 
me the name is in that district given to the Wild 
Radish, Raphanus Raphanistrum. 

(3) The roots and leaves of the Monkshood, 
Aconitum Napellus, have often been mistaken for 
Horse Radish, and a number of deaths have 
occurred in consequence of its having been eaten. 


HORSE RuyHvuBU’B. Mr. Edward Vivian (Trow- 
bridge) gives me this as a local name for large, 
coarse Rhubarb. 


HoRSES AND CHARIOTS. (1) Mr. F. R. 
Summerhayes, of Milborne Port, gives me this as 
a local name for the Quaking Grass, Briza media. 

(2) A school-girl at Oakhill gives it as a local 
name for the Lupin, Lupinus (? albus). 


HOoRSE’s BREATH. A country name for the 
Rest Harrow, Ononis repens, sometimes called 
STAY-PLOUGH. It has been suggested that this 
name is due to the harder breathing of the horses 
as they endeavour to plough through the plant. ; 


HOoRSE-SHOE. The Sycamore, Acer Pseudo- 
platanus (Barford St. Martin and S.W. Wilts). 
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HORSE-SHOE FLOWER (or LEAF). A _ corres- 
pondent at Bloxworth (Dorset) gives me the 
former as a local name for one of the Crane’s-bills, 
and a school-girl at Sampford Arundell gives the 
latter as a lecal name for a Geranium. 


Horsez’s Mout. A school-girl at Long Sutton 
gives me this as a local name for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 


Horset’s Tartus. Several school-children at 
East Mark give me this as a local name for the 
common Sun Spurge, Huphorbia Helioscopia, but 
I fancy there must be some confusion here. 


HorsE THISTLE. Spear Plume Thistle, Cnicus 
lanceolatus (West Coker). See HorszE DASHEL. 


HOoRsE (or Hoss) TonGugE. The Hart’s Tongue 
Fern, Phyllitis Scolependrium (Dorset). 


HoRSsE VIOLET. (1) A name sent me by 
several school-children at Long Sutton and by 
correspondents in several parts of Dorset for the 
red or pink variety of the Violet, Viola odorata. 

(2) The Dog Violet, Viola canina. 

(3) The Wood Violet, V. Riviniana and V. 
sylvestris. 

(4) Rev. Hilderic Friend says: ‘‘ Horse Violet 
is the local name in Somersetshire for the Pansy 
or Heart’s-ease.’’ Viola tricolor, on account of the 
flower being a large kind of violet. 


Hoss. See Horsk and its compounds. 


Hot Cross Bun. A correspondent at Blox- 
worth (Dorset) gives this as a local name for the 
Spindle-tree, Huonymus europeus—probably from 
the shape and divisions of the berries. 


Howunp’s Tootu. Couch Grass, Agropyron repens 
(Compton, near Yeovil). 


House Leek. This is the general English 
name for Sempervivum tectorum, and would not 
be included in this list but for the fact that Mrs. 
Day, of North Petherton, gives it as a local name 
for the Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre, in connec- 
tion with which Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., kindly 
sends me the following interesting extract from 
Turner :—‘‘ Sedum is called in greke Aeizoon, and 
the fyrst kynde and moste spoke of, of writers, is 
called in englishe Housleke cr syngrene. The second 
kynde is called in English thryit or stoncroppe. 
The thyrd kinde is called in Englishe Mouse tayle 
or litle stoncroppe, and in duche Maur pfeffer. 
Al these kyndes growe on walles and houses.”’ 


Hup. The shell of peas or beans. 


Hur Cap. A plant; or rather a weed, found in 
fields, and with difficulty eradicated; given by 
Jennings, who does not further identify it. An 
East Somerset correspondent applies the word to 
tough clumps of grass roots and leaves occurring 
on marshy ground. Holloway also gives Huff Cap 
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as used in Somerset, Norfolk, and Suffolk to 
describe a blustering, swaggering fellow. Mr. T. 
W. Cowan ,F.L.S., tells me it is the name of a 
species of Pear used in making perry, and that in 
Herefordshire the name Hurr Cap is given to 
Couch-grass. 


Hucey Mg CiLose. A correspondent gives me 
this as a Dorset name for the Goose-grass, Galium 
Aparine. According to Holloway, the name is 
used in Somerset for a fowl’s merry-thought. 


Huitm. Holly, Ilex Agquifolium (Odcombe). 
See HoLm. 


Hvutver. An old name for Holly. Hulfere, 
A.S. for Holly, cecurs in Chaucer. 


Humacks. Wild-briar stocks, on which to graff 
Roses (Rev. W. P. Williams). See HEWMACK. 


FLIUMBLE-BEE FLOWER. Bee Orchis, Ophrys 
apifera (Chetnole). 


Hump-spacks. A Hatch Beauchamp name for 
the Violet—presumably from the way the stalk 
bends near the flower. 


Humpy-ScRUMPLES. Cow-parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondylium (Devon). 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. (1) Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(2) House-leek, Sempervivum tectorum. 

(3) Virginian Steck, Malcolmia maritima. 

(4) London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. 

(5) + eruvian Heliotrope, Heliotropium peru- 
vianum (Camerton). 

(6) The seeds of the common Sorrel, Rumex 
Acetosa. 


HuntTERS. Seeds of the common Sorrel, Rumes 
Acetosa (Stoke-under-Ham). ? A corruption of 
‘‘ Hundreds.” 


Hurre Burr. The Burdock, Arctium minus. 


HURTLEBERRY. The Whortleberry, Vaccinium 
Myrtillus. 


Hurts. A contracted form of HURTLEBERRY 
(see above); apparently a corruption of the 
A.S. heorotberige, the “ hartberry,’’ from heorot 
or heort = a heart. T. Fuller, in his Worthies, 
Devonshire, says ‘‘ Hurlberries, in  Latine 
Vaccinia, most wholesome to the stomach, but 
of a very astringent nature; so plentiful in this 
Shire that it is a kind of Harvest to poor people.” 

Hurt SicktE. The Cornflower or Blue-bottle, 
Centaurea Cyanus, ‘ because,’ says Culpepper, 
“ with its hard wiry stem it turneth the edge of 
‘the sickle that reapeth the corn.” 


HyactntH. A well-informed correspondent at 
Watchet gives me this as a local name for the 
Yellow Flag, Iris Pseudacorus, but it is not easy 
to understand. 
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HYPocRITES. This is sent me from Combe St. 
Nicholas as a local name for Dog Violets. Compare 
DECEIVER. 


IcE-PLANT. (1) The common name for all 
varieties of J/esembryanthemum.especially MV. cryst- 
allium. 

(2) Applied also to other plants with fleshy 
leaves, especially to such as are glossy or look 
as though they had hoar-frost on them, such as 
Houseleeks, Stonecrops, &c. From several parts 
of Somerset Ihave had this sent me asa local 
name for the Stonecrop, Sedum. 

(3) The Pennywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus- 
Veneris (Awliscombe). 


INDIAN CREss. A general English name for the 
Nasturtium. 


INDIAN PINK. Dianthus chinensis ; sometimes 
called FRENCH PINK and CHINESE PINK. 


INDIAN Poppy. My Watchet correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the 
(1) Mountain Poppy, Meconopsis cambrica, and 


the 
(2) Yellow Horned Poppy, Glaucium flavum. 


INDIAN SHOT. The general English name for 
the genus Canna. 


INGUN. Onion (F. T. Elworthy). 
ININ. Onion (Jennings). 


INING (pronounced Eye-ning). Onion (West 
Pennard). 


INNION. Onion. 

The late G. P. R. Pulman says: ‘“ The country- 
man illustrates the diversity of mental and mora] 
characteristics in this way :— 

Def’ernce in taste as in opinion, 
Zum lik’ a apple an’ zum a innion. 


INNOCENT. (1) Lily of the Valley, Con- 
vallaria majalis (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 

(2) Daisy, Bellis perennis (from a school-girl 
at Castle Cary). 

Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that in 
Northamptonshire this term applied to flowers 
means small and pretty. 


TRoN FLOWER. A _ school-boy at Winscombe 
gives me this as a loca] name for the Broad-leaved 
Garlic, Allium ursinum. 


TRon PEAR. White Beam, Pyrus Aria. Iron 
Pear Tree Farm, near Devizes, is said to take its 
name from this tree. (N.W. Wilts). 


TRoN WEED. Greater Knapweed, Centaurea 
Scabiosa, and Lesser (or Black) Knapweed, C. 
nigra. Iron-hard, Yronhard (Gerarde), old Eng. 
Isenhearde, name for Centaurea nigra, corruption 
of Iron-head, another popular name for the same 
(Prior). Gerarde gives !ronhard for Knapweed, 
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i.e., Knobweed, the same plant which has ‘a 
3 caly head or k .op beset with most sharpe prickles” 
(Herball). 


IsRABLITES. Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as a local name for the 
Virginian Steck, Malcolmia maritima. Compare 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL (1). 


Ivy BEwLLs. Several young people at Batheal- 
ton give me this as a local name for the Marsh 
Marigold, Caltha palustris. 


Ivy FLoweR. The _ Spindle, Buonymus 
europeus (from a school-girl at Chewton Mendip), 


JACK ABED AT NOON. A variation of JacxK- 
GO-TO-BED-AT-Noon (Allerford). 


JACK AND JOAN. Double Polyanthus (Ax- 
minster). 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. Common Milk- 
wort, Polygala vulgaris (Ilton). 


JACK BY THE HEDGE. (1) A very general 
name for the Garlic Treacle-mustard, Sisymbrium 
Alliaria. ; 

(2) Miss Parkin tells me that some of the 
school-children at Brompton Regis give this name 
to the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


Jack FLOWER. Herb’ Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Tarrant Gunville). 


JACK GOTO BED. Yellow Goat’s-beard (Thorn- 
combe). See below. 


JACK GO TO BED AT Noon. (1) A very general 
name for the Yellow Goat’s-beard, Tragopogon 
pratense. 

(2) The Common Star of Bethlehem, Ornitho- 
galum umbellatum. 


JACK HORNER. Herb’ Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Chardstock). 


JACK IN A LANTERN. Cape Gooseberry, 
Physalis edulis or P. peruviana; a tropical plant 
of the Nightshade family, bearing edible berries 
(Over Stowey). 


JACK IN THE Box. (1) Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum. 

(2) <A correspondent at Plush (Dorset) gives 
it as a local name for the Figwort, Scrophilaria. 

(3) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Evershot). 

(4) Double Polyanthus (Muchelney). 


JACK IN THE ButrERy. Biting Stonecrop, 
Sedum acre. See JACK OF THE BUTTERY. 


JACK IN THE GREEN. (1) Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum (Bradford-on- 
Tone). 

(2) The Polyanthus, particularly the ‘ hose- 
in-hose ”’ variety. 
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(3) The Pheasant’s-eye, Adonis annua 
(S.W. Wilts). 


JACK IN THE HeEpGE. (1) Garlic Treecle- 
mustard cr Sauce-alone, Sisymbri m Alliaria. 

(2) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Ever- 
creech). 

(3) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Ilminster). 

JACK IN THE LANTERN. (1) The Red Cam- 
pion, Lychnis dioica (South Dorset). 

(2) A correspondent at Fivehead gives me 
this as a local name for the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem,’’ 
by which she may either mean Ornithogalum 
umbellatum or possibly the Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea, which is frequently cailed the 
“Star of Bethlehem ” in Somerset. 


JACK IN THE Putpir. (1) A common name 
throughout the district for the Wild Arum cor 
Cuckoo-pint, Arsvm macvlatum:; called also 
PARSON (or PRIEST) IN THE PULPIT. 

(2) A weil-infurmed correspondent at Cametton 
gives this a; a Iceal name for the Anemone 
(? Anemone nemorosa). 


Jack Jump ABouT. An old country name for 
the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus cornic«latus. 


Jack Jump Up AND Kiss Mr. An old name 
for the Pansy, Viola arvensis. 

JACK OF THE Buttery. Biting Stonecrop, 
Sedum acre. Dr. Prior says: ‘‘ A ridiculous 
name that seems to be a corruption of Bof- 
theriacque to Bi ttery Jack. the plant having been 
used as a theriac cr anthelmintic, and called 
Vermicularis, from its supposed virtue in destroying 
bots and other intestinal worms.”’ 

JACK 0’ LANTERN (or LANTHORN). (1) The 
Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa (Ubley and 
Fiddleford, Dorset). 

(2) Hemp Agrimony, Lupatorium cannabinum 
(Miss Ella Ford, Meiplash). 

JacK RuN ALONG BY THE HEDGE. Garlic 
Treacle-mustard or Sauce-alone, Sisymbrium 
Alliaria (Wilts). 

JACK KUN IN THE CounTRY. Lesser Bindweed 
Convolv.1 s arvensis. 


JACK RUN IN THE HEDGE. Greater Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepi m (King’s Brompton). 

JACK’SCHEESES. Seeds of the Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris. See CHEESES. 

JACK’s LAappER. The Scarlet Runner, Phase- 
olus multiflorvs (Dowlish Wake). 


JACK Snaps. The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (South Petheiton and King’s Brcmpton). 
See SNAP-JACKS. 


JACK Sprsat. The Greater Stitchwort, as 
above (Barrington). 
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Jacky (or JACKyY’s) CHEESES. See JAck’s 
CHEESES. 


JACOB AND FAmiLy. Several young people at 
Cutcombe give me this as the lceal name of a 
flower which they can only describe as white and 
having 12 leaves. 

JACOB'S CHARIOT. An old country name for the 
Monkshood, Aconitum Napellus. 


JAcob’s LADDER. A name given to a number 
of different plants, but apparently mest gener- 
ally to 

(1) The Greek Valerian, Polemium cerileum 
or P. album; usually supposed to be so ealled 
from its successive pairs of leaflets. 

(2) The Gladiolus, both cultivated and wild. 

(3) The Larkspur, Delphinium Ajacis. 

(4) Solomon’s Seal, Polygonatum multi- 
florum. 

(5) The Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus 
(Watchet). 

(6) The MHollyhock, Althea rosea (South 
Petherton). 

(7) The Lupin, Lupinus (Sampford Brett). 

(8) The Balsam, Impatiens J oli-tangere (Chet- 
nole). 

(9) A correspondent at Stalbridge gives it 
as a local name for the ‘‘ Spurge,” Euphorbia 
(? species). 


JAM TaRTS. (1) Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum ; and 

(2) Dove’s-foot Crane’s-bill, Geranium molle. 
Both plants appear to be so named in the Crew- 
kerne and Chard district. 

(3) Common Fumitory, Fumaria officinalis 
(Corfe Mullen). 


JAN GRAMFER. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(from correspondents at Taunton and Trowbridge). 


JAPANESE LANTERN. (1) Cape Gooseberry. 
See JACK IN A LANTERN. 

(2) Canterbury Bell, Campanula medium 
(Bradford-on-Tone). 


JAPANESE KosE. A correspondent at Compton 
(near Yeovil) gives me this as a local name for 
the Jew’s Mallow, Corchorus olitorius, or (C. 
capsilaris, the Jute Plant; an Asiatic plant 
of the Linden family. 


JAPANESE TEA Party. Miss Audrey Vivian, 
of Trowbridge, gives me this as a common name 
in that district for an Anemone, Anemone japonica, 
which grows in a semi-wild, or at least uncultivated 
condition, in her own and other gardens. 


JAUNDERS TREE. The common Barbary, 
Berberis vulgaris—trom the yellow colour of the 
wood (West Somerset). 


JAUNDICE BERRY. Sameas JAUNDERS TREE. 
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JELLY-FLOWER. (1) The common Wallflower, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri. See GILLIFLOWER. 

(2) The Stock, Matthiola wincana (Dorset), 
Often called the Stock GILLy-FLOWER. 


JELLY Strock. A_ school-boy at Muchelney 
gives me this as a local name for the Wallflower, 
Cheiranthus Chetri. 


JENNET, JENNETING. The name of a well- 
known Early Apple, commonly said to mean 
June-eating. Known also as LAMMAS APPLE (F. 
T. Elworthy). Mentioned by Tennyson in “ The 
Blackbird ”’ :— 

‘* Yet, tho’ I spared thee all the spring, 
Thy sole delight is sitting still, 
With that gold dagger of thy bill, 
To fret the summer jenneting.”’ 


JENNY CREEPER. Moneywort, Lysimachia 
Nummularia. See CREEPING JENNIE (1). 


JENNY FLOWER. Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Furley). See JENNY WREN. 


JENNY GRERN-TEETH. A Watchet corres- 
pondent gives me this as a local name for. a 
water-plant closely resembling hair. Dr. Watson 
suggests probably an Alga, Cladophora glomerata. 
Dr. R. C. Knight says: “ Appears to be one of 
the Water Milfoils, Myriophyllum species, if it 
is floating.’’ 

JeENNY Hoop. Herb Robert (Hast Devon). 
See JENNY WREN and JOHN Hoop. 


JENNY PLANT. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Saxifrage (?) 

JENNY WREN. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum; a very common name in Taunton 
Deane. 

Jersey Lity. Vallota purpurea (F. T. 
Elworthy). 

JERUSALEM Cowslip. Common Lungwort, 
Pulmonaria officinalis. See CowsLip oF BEDLAM. 


JERUSALEM Cross. Lychnis chalcedonica. 


JERUSALEM SEEDS. Common Lungwort, Pul- 
monaria officinalis. Mr. Elworthy quotes one as 
saying: ‘‘ My mother used to be ter’ble over they 
JERUSALEM SEEDS vor a arb.” 


JERUSALEM Srars. (1) The Scarlet Elf-cup 
Fungus, Geopyxis coccinea (Hast Somerset). 

(2) The Cineraria (Zeals, Wilts). 

Jesus’ FINGERS AND THumBs. A school-girl 
at Furley gives me this as as a local name for the 
Kidney Vetch, by which she probably means the 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil. See Gop’s FINGERS AND. 
THUMBS. 


JEW-BERRY. A common mis-pronunciation 
of DEW-BERRY, which see. 
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JEW’s Ear. (1) A general name for a tough 
but gelatinous fungus, Hirneola Auricula-Jude, 
which grows on elder and elm trees, and was 
formerly used as an ingredient in gargles and as a 
cure for dropsy. A corruption of Judas-ear. 

‘* For the coughe take Judas eare, 
With the parynge of a peare.”’ 
(Bale, ‘‘ Three Laws of Nature, 1562). 

(2) The Scarlet Elf-cup, Geopyxis coccinea 
(Wincanton district). 


JEw’s Hars. A correspondent at Pilton gives 
me this as a local name for Dicentra spectabilis ; 
often known as Bleeding Heart, Lyre-flower, 
Locks and Keys, &c. 


JIBBLES. Young Onions. See CHIBBLE. 


JILAFFER. (The syllable aff sounded as in 
laugh). The Wallflower is known by this name in 
North Devon. See GILLIFLOWER. 


JILLIFLOWER. See GILLIFLOWER. 


JILL-OFFER. (1) Stocks, Carnations, &c. 
(Pulman). See GILAWFER. 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend says: ‘‘ In Somerset 
the Ten-week Stock (Matthiola annua) is called 
JILOFFER.”’ 

(3) The Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri (Somer- 
set and Dorset). 


JILOFFER Stock. Ten-week Stock (Ilminster) 


Jmtty Orrers. The Wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheirt (East Mark). 


Jop’s Tears. (1) A fairly general name for 
the Flea-bane, Pulicaria dysenterica, from a 
tradition that the patriarch Job applied the plant 
to his boils and obtained relief. 

(2) The usual English name for the hard bony 
seeds of a Grass, Coiz tachryma, from a fancied 
resemblance to tear-drops. 


JoE STANLEY. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (from a correspondent at East 
Lulworth). 


JOHN GO TO BEp aT Noon. (1) A_ very 
general form in Dorset for the Yellow Goatsbeard, 
Tragopogon pratense. See JACK-GO-TO-BED-AT- 
Noon. : 

(2) Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis (Miss 
Masey, Taunton). 


JoHN Hoop. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Wells). 


JoHnny Cocks. This is given me from 
Thurlbeare and from several parts of Dorset as 
a local name for the Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula. d 


JoHNNY MountTaIn. When I was @ boy at 
Castle Cary I frequently heard this name applied 
to Fircones. See DoLLy MOUNTER. 
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JOHNNY PRICK-FINGER. Common “Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris (Leigh, Dorset). 


JOHNNY RUN THE STREET. A school-girl at 
East Mark gives me this as a local name for 
‘* Bitty’s Eyes,” i.e., the Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis. ; 


JOHNNY Woops. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(Netherbury, Dorset). 


JOHN’S FLOWER. A correspondent at Wam- 
brook gives me this as a local name for the 
Shining Crane’s-bill, Geranium lucidum. 


JOHN’S Wort. Mr. Elworthy gives this as a 
common West Somerset name for the Dwarf 
Hypericum, H. perforatum, more generally known 
as the Perforated St. John’s Wort. Most species 
of Hypericum are known by the general English 
name of St. John’s Wort. Several botanists 
question the correctness of Mr. Elworthy’s use 
of the term ‘“ Dwarf,” and suggest instead 
‘**Common ” or “ Dotted-leaved.”’ 


JOINT WEED. Cornfield Horse-tail, Hquisetum 
arvense (West Somerset). Mr. Elworthy says: 
“This is the name used by ‘ ginlvokes.’ ‘ Mares’ 
tails,’ ‘Old man’s beard,’ are the common names.”’ 


JOLLY SoLpIERS. Early Purple Orchis, O. 
mascula (Colyford, Devon). 


JOSEPH AND Mary. (1) A fairly general 
name for the Common Lungwort, Pulmonaria 
officinalis, the flowers being of two colours, red 
and blue. 

(2) A school-girl at Bradford-on-Tone gives 
it as a local name for ‘‘ Spotted Ferns,”’ by which 
I believe she means the common Hart’s-tongue. 


JOSEPH’S CoAT OF MANy CoLouRs. Common 
Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis, probably for 
the reason given under JOSEPH AND MARy (1). 


JOSEPH’S FLOWER. A name for the Yellow 
Goat’s-beard, T’ragopogon pratense, sent me from 
Wembdon and other districts. Rev. H. Friend 
says the name seems to owe its origin to pictures 
in which the husband of Mary was represented as 
a long-bearded old man. 


JovE’s Nuts. Acorns. Rev. Hilderic Friend 
says: ‘‘In Somersetshire the Horse-daisy or 
Ox-eye is devoted to the Thunder god, a curious 
circumstance when considered in connection 
with another faet, viz., that Aeorns are there 
called Jove’s Nuts. Now we all know that the 
Oak is emphatically Jove’s tree, but how is it 
that in Somersetshire these two names, not to 
mention others bearing on ancient religion and 
mythology, live on when they have died out, or 
never existed, in other parts of England ? ” 


Joy. Common Eyebright, Huphrasia officinalis 
{ Dunster). we | 
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JOY OF THE MOUNTAIN. Mrs. Day, of North 
Petherton, gives me this as a local name for the 
Marjoram, Origanum vulgare. 


JUBILEE HunrerR. The Dewberry, Rubus 
caesius (N.W. Wilts), 


JupAsS TREE. (1) The usual English name 
for Cercis siliquastrum. Mr. Elworthy says: 
‘* This tree, and not the elder, seems most widely 
traditional, as that on which Judas hanged 
himself. Hlders, in this country at least, would 
hardly be suitable in size or strength for the 
purpose. 

(2) A correspondent at Martock gives it as a 
local name for the Tulip-tree, Liriodendron 
tulipifera. Probably due to a confusion of names, 

JUNE FLOWER. Wild Beaked Parsley, Anthris- 
cus sylvestris (Brompton Regis). 


JUNETIN. See JENNET. I am indebted to 
Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., for the following 
intere ting note :—Junetin (i.e., Apple of June) 
seems to be corrupted from geniting, given by 
Bailey as ‘‘a sort of apple.’’ Kettner, Book of the 
Table, spells it joanneting. The name reminds us 
of the old custom of naming fruits and flowers 
from the festivals of the Church nearest to which 
they ripened or bloomed. June-eating or St. 
John’s apple makes its appearance about Mid- 
summer Day, or the feast of St. John Baptist. 


JUPITER’S BEARD. (1) The Houseleek, Sem- 
pervivum tectorum. 

(2) Rev. Hilderic Friend says ‘‘ The Anthyllis - 
or Silver-bush, is commonly called Jupiter’s 
Beard, both in England and Germany.” It is 
also known as JOVE’s BEARD ; the botanical*name 
is Anthyllis Barba-Jovis. 


JUPITER'S STAFF. An old name for the Great 
Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


KaAmics or KAMMICK. The Rest-harrow, Ononis 
repens. 


KEARN. Seed that is beginning to form or 
set. Also used asa verb. ‘‘ The wheat is kearning 
up airly ’ (Mr. F. W. Mathews). 


KECKER, KeEcKs, or Kkrcksy. The dried 
hollow stalk of the Cow Parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondyliim. Also applied to any dried hollow 
stalks as Hemlock, Chervil, &c. See Grx. 


KEDLACK, KEDLOCK, or KETLOCK. Charlock or 
Wild Mustard, Brassica arvensis. Dr. Watson 
writes me :—‘‘ Ketlock is a fairly general name. 
In the N. of England, where the old practice of 
rush-carts (a survival of the time when rushes 
were carried for carpeting the unflagged floors of 
the church) is kept up, the body of the rush 
structure is filled in with ketlocks, chiefly Senecio 
Jacobeea.” 
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Keret Lecs. A Sherborne correspondent gives 
me this as a local name for the Early Purple 
Orchis, Orchis mascula. I have never known this 
as a local name, but Dr. R. C. Knight tells me 
it is given to this Orchis in Kent. It is also 
applied in that county to O. morio. Sometimes 
used in the form SKEET-LEGS. 


KELP. Seaweed. Always so called—aiter a 
storm great quantities are often washed ashore ; 
this is gathered up and used for manure (F. T. 
Elworthy). 


Kem™ick. The Rest-harrow, Ononis repens. 
See CAMMICK and KAMICS. 

Mr. F. T. Elworthy gives this as a West Somerset 
word meaning a flax-field, and says it is rather a 
common name of a field. 


Kers. Several correspondents send this as a 
lecal pronunciation of Cress, in connection with 
which Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., kindly points 
out that Kerse was the Anglo-Saxon name for 
Water-cress, and quotes :— 

‘* Men witen welle whiche hath the werse, 
And so to me nis worth a Kerse.’’ 
(Gower, M.S., Soe. Autiq.). 


KERSLING. White Bullace (Devon). 


KERSLINS. Small Wild Plums: egalled also 
CRISLINGS (West Somerset). 


KeEsTIn. A Wild Plum, Prunus insilitia (West 
Somerset). See BULLACE. 


KETTLE CASES. The Spotted Orchis, O. 
maculata (Sturminster Newton). 


KETTLES AND CROcKS. ‘The seeds of the Box, 
Buzus sempervirens (East Mark). 


KETTLE Smocks. (1) Mr. Edward Vivian 
(Trowbridge) gives me this as a common local 
name for the small Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis. 

(2) A Stogursey correspondent applies it to 
the Periwinkle, Vinca, to which I have also heard 
it applied in other districts. 

(3) Mr. W. C. Baker, late of Maunsel, gives it 
as a local name for the Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica. 

(4) A correspondent at Chilton Polden applies 
the name to the Woodbine, Lonicera’ Pericly- 
menum. 

Kex. (1) The dried hollow stalks of certain 
plants, especially Cow-Parsnip and Hemlock. 
See Grx and KEcKS. 

(2) The Wild Carrot, Daucus Carota (Dorset). 
See Cax. 


KEXIES. Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Wells). 
See Kex. (1). 


KEYBALL. A Fircone. 
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Kry FLower. (1) The Cowslip, Primula 
veris. : 
(2) Correspondents at Taunton and Tatworth 
give it as a local name for the Primrose, Primula 
vulgaris. 


Keys. The winged seeds of the Ash, Maple, 
Sycamore, and Lime. 


Krys OF HEAVEN. ‘The Cowslip, Primula veris, 
from the resemblance of its cluster of flowers to a 
bunch of keys. 


Kicks. Stalksof Wild Parsley (G. Sweetman). 
See KEcKs. 

KIDNEY WEED (or WoRT). Wall Pennywort, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus-Veneris, from a _ distant 
resemblance of its leaves to the outline of a 
kidney. 

Kips. Pods. Also used as a verb. ‘‘ Beans 
be kiddin’ well,” i.e., the pods are filling (Mr. F- 
W. Mathews). 


Kink. A number of school-children at Aller 
give me this as a local name for the Charlock or 
Wild Mustard, Brassica arvensis. 


KING CHARLES’ OAK. This name is frequently 
given by school-children to the Brake or Bracken, 
Pieris aquilina, for the reason that if the portion 
of the stem which grows just below the surface 
of the earth is cut across with a sharp knife the 
figure of an oak tree may be seen. 


Kine Cup. (1) A very general name for 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

(2) Also given to several species of Buttercup, 
particularly to the Meadow Crowfoot, Ranunculus 
acris. 

(3) The Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 

(4) The European Globe-flower, T'rollius 
europaeus (F. T. Elworthy). 

Probably 2, 3, and 4 are all due to confusion 
with No. 1. 


Kine Kones. Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris 
(Oakhill and Crewkerne). 


KINGS AND QUEENS. Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum (Sexey’s School and 
Stockland, Devon). More frequently called 
Lorps AND LADIEs. 


KING’s CLAVER OR CLOVER. Common Yellow 
Melilot, Melilotus altissima. 


Kine’s Cross. The Wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri (from an Ilminster school-girl). 


Kine’s Crown. (1) Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense (Wiveliscombe). 

(2) The Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus 
(Cotswolds). 

(3) Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., tells me that 
in some parts the Melilot, Melilotus, is known by 
this name. 
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Kine’s Evi. Mrs. Day, of North Petherton, 
gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


Kine’s Kwnoss. The Bulbous’ Buttercup, 
Ranunculus bulbosus. 


KING’s SPEAR. (1) The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus. 
(2) The Yellow Asphodel, Asphodelus luteus. 


KING’s TAPER. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 


KinG’s WIneE-GLAss. The Tulip, Tulipa 
Gresneriana. 

Kiss AND Go. The Mistletoe, Visewm album 
{Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 


Kiss BEHIND THE GARDEN GaTE. London 
Pride, Sazxifraga umbrosa (S.W. Wilts, Somerset 
border). 


Kiss BEHIND THE PANTRY Door. Ked Spur 
Valerian, Kentranthus ruber (a correspondent at 


Wells). 


Kisses. (1) The Goose-grass, Galion 
Aparine. 

(2) The Burdock, Arctium minus, and 
particularly to the sticky seeds in each case. 


Kissinc Kinp. Red Spur Valerian, Kentran- 
thus ruber (Portland). 


Kiss Me. Rev. Hilderic Friend says he has 
heard the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum, 
so called in Devon, and quotes Mr. Britten, who 
stated that in South Bucks this flower is known 
by the name of Kiss ME LOVE AT THE GARDEN 
GATE. 


Kiss Me anp Go. The Southernwood or 
Boy’s-love, Artemisia Abrotonum. 


Kiss ME BEHIND THE GARDEN GATE. Wild 
Pansy, Viola arvensis (Devon). 


Kiss Me LovE AT THE GARDEN GATE. (1) 
London Pride, Sazxifraga umbrosa (Devon). 
The name is frequently reduced to GARDEN 
GATE, which see. 

(2) Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis (Devon). 

Kiss ME Nor. A correspondent at Dunster 
gives me this as a local name for the London 
Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. 


Kiss ME Quick. This name is given toa large 
number of flowers, but most generally throughout 
Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts to 

(1) The Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber. 

(2) In Devon and West Somerset most 
generally to the London Pride, Saaifraga umbrosa. 

(3) The Pansy, both wild and cultivated, 
Viola arvensis and V. tricolor (Taunton and West 
Somerset). 
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(4) Sweet Woodruff, Asperula odorata (North 
Somerset and Dorset). 

(5) Meadow-sweet, Spirca Ulmaria (Odecombe 
and Bradford-on-Tone). 

(6) White Forget-me-not, MWyosotis dissitiflora 
alba (Chew Magna). 

(7) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Camerton, and Dorset and Devon). 

(8) Goose-grass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine 
(Sexey’s School and Curry Mallet). 

(9) The Burdock, Arctium minus (Sexey’s 
School). 

(10) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(Over Stowey). 

(11) Love-lies-bleeding, Amaranthus caudatus 
(Odeombe and Broadstone). 

(12) Southernwood or Boy’s-love, Artemisia 
Abrotonum (Taunton). 


Kiss ME Quick AND Go. Southernwood or 
Boy’s-love, Artemisia Abrotonum (Devon). 


Kiss THE GARDEN Door. Mr. F. W. Mathews 
tells me that in Mid-Dorset this name is given to 
the Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber, more 
commonly known as Kiss-ME-QUICK. 


KiTe’s PAn. Spotted Orchis, Orchis maculata 
(S.W. Wilts, Farley). 


Kir Run THe Freups. An old name for the 
Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis. 


Kirrens’ Tarts. Catkins of Hazel, Corylus 
Avellana (Charmouth). 


Kirry Krys. The red bunches of fruit of the 
Mountain Ash or Quickbeam, Pyrus Aucuparia 
(West Somerset). 

Kirry RUN THE STREET. Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis (Chilmark, Wilts). 

Kirry Two-SHoEs. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus (Sherborne). 


KNEE Hotty, HOLM, or HULVER. Old popular 
names for the Butcher’s Broom, Ruscus aculeutus. 


KNIFE AND FORK (or KNIVES AND FORKS). A 
fairly common name for the Herb Robert 
Geranium Robertianum, particularly in the Taun- 
ton and West Somerset district. 


KwicgHts AND LApIEes. A correspondent at 
Cerne Abbas gives me this as a local name for 
the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum, 
more generally known as LoRDS AND LADIEs. 


KNOBBED STICK. A schoolgirl at Paulton 
gives this as a local name for the single Tulip. 

Kwnosgs (or Noss). Apples (Thorne St. Mar- 
garet). 

KNOB-WEED (or KNOP-WEED). Another form 
of the name Knapweed, Centaurea. 
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- Knot-Grass. The genteel name for Polygonum 
aviculare; more commoaly known as MAN-TIE 
or TACKER-GRASS (F. T. Elworthy). 


KNOT-WEED. Common Knot-grass, as above. 
In some counties Centaurea nigra C. Cyanus and 
€. Scabiosa are called KNOT-WEED. » 


Kramics. The Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 
See CAMMICK and KAMMICK. 


Lace. (1) Wild Parsley (Bruton district). 
(2) Chervil (Axminster district). 


Lace CurtTAINs. Fool’s’ Parsley, Atthusa 
Cynapium (a school-girl at Uminster). 


Lacs FLrowER. (1) “‘ Pig’s Parsley,’’ Caucalic 
Anthriscus (Fivebeadad). 
(2) Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Horton). 


LADDER Love. A correspondent at Ditcheat 
gives me this as a local name for the “‘ Cornflower 
Knapweed,” Centaurea Cyanus. 


LADDER TO HEAVEN. An old country name 
for the Lily of the Valley, Convallaria majalis. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. (1) Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum, more often called 
LorRpSs AND LADIES. 

(2) Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis (particularly 
Crewkerne district). 


LADIES IN A SHrp. Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napelius (Brompton Regis). 


LADIES IN THE HAy. Woodruff, Asperula 
odorata (Donhead, Wilts). 


LADIES IN THE SHADE. The Fennel Flower, 
Nigella damascena, more commonly called Love 
In A Mist (Martock). 


LADIES IN WHITE. London Pride, Saxifraga 
umbrosa (Wilts). 


LAvp’s Love. Southernwood, Artemisia Abro- 
tonum, more commonly called Boy’s-LOVE. 


Lapy’s. When this word forms part of a 
plant’s name it may be assumed that it refers to 
“Our Lady ’’—the Virgin Mary. In days of 
old, Monks and Nuns were fond of dedicating all 
sorts of flowers to her, but it is not always easy 
to see how the second part of the name applies. 


Lapy BETTY. Laurustinus (Lovington). 
Viburnum Tinus. j 


LADY-BIRD. Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis (Cuimbhead). 


LADY-BIRD’S REST. A school-boy at Ever- 
ereech gives me this as a local name for the 
“Meadow Sage” but as this plant is extremely 
rare and does not grow anywhere near Ever- 
ereech there is apparently some confusion of 
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name. Probably he means the Wood Sage, 
‘Teucrium Scorodonia. which is common in that 
district. 


Lapy ELEVEN o’CLock. The Star of Bethble- 
hem, Ornithogalum umbellatum. See ‘“‘ ELEVEN 
o’CLocKk Lapy.”’ 


LADY IN STOCKINGS. ‘White ‘‘ Hose in Hose ” 
Polyanthus (Maunsel). 


Lavy IN THE Boar. Dicentra spectabilis, more 
commonly known as LADY’s LocKkEts, BLEEDING 
Heart, LYRE FLOWER, and many other names 
(Maunsel). 


LaDy JANES. Herb Robert, Geranium Robert- 
tanum (Charmouth district). 


Lapy Lavinta’s Dove CARRIAGES. Monk’s- 
hood, Aconitum Napellus (Rampisham, Dorset). 


Lapy Mary’s Tears. Miss Ida Roper, F.L.S., 
tells me that the Common Lungwort, Pulmonaria 
officinalis, is known by this name in Dorset. 


Lapy Nut. Spanish Chestnut, Castanea vesca 
(East Somerset). 


LADY OF SPRING. Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 


LADY OF THE LAKE. White Water Lily, 
Nymphea alba. 


Lapy OF THE MEADOW. Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. More often called QUEEN OF 
THE MEADOW. 


oe OF THE Woops. White Birch, Betula 
alba. 


LADY RUFFLES. A schoo!-girl at East Mark 
gives me this as a local name for the “ Gam- 
Ppanula ” (?) 


Lapy’s Bacs. The Calceolaria (Chard). More 
often called Lapy’s Pockets. 


Lapy’s Batts. Black Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra (S.W. Wilts, Charlton). 


Lapy’s BED. A correspondent at Axminster 
gives me this as a local name for the Lady’s 
Bedstraw, which see. 


LapDy’s BEDstTRAW. The general English name 
for Galiwm verum. Dr. Prior says: ‘ From its 
soit puffy floceclent stems and golden flowers 
—a name that refers to straw having formerly 
been used for bedding, even by ladies of rank.” 


Lapvy’s Bonnets. The Columbine, Aquilegia 
vulgaris (West Pennard), more generally called 
GRANNY’s (or GRANDMOTHER’S) BONNETS. 


Lapy’s Boors. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus (Rev. H. Friend). 
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LApY’s BowkER. Wild Clematis or Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis Vitalba ; more often celled VIRGIN’S 
BoweER. 


Lapy’s BRuUsH AND Coms. Common Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris (Bradford-on-Tone). 


Lapy’s BrRusHES. Teasel, as above (Hast 
Mark). 


Lapy’s Burrons. Greater Stitchwort, Stel- 
laria Holostea. 


LapDy’s BuncH oF Keys. The Cowslip, 
Primula veris (Wiveliscombe). 


LADY’s CANDLE. Great Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. See Hic TAPER. 


LApy’s CHAIN. Laburnum (particularly Dorset 
and Devon). More generally called GOLDEN 
CHAIN. 


Lapy’s CHEMISE. (1) Greater Convolvulus 
or Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Bruton and Wincanton). 

(3) Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa (Win- 
canton). 


LADY’s CLOAK. Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine 
pratensis (Sexey’s School). More generally called 
LApDY’s SMOCK. 


Lapy’s CusHion. (1) The Sea-pink or Thrift, 
Staiice maritima. 

(2) Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria (S.W. 
Wilts). 

(3) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus 
(Wilts and Devon). 


LApyY’s EAR-DRoPS. (1) A very general name 
for the Fuchsia. 

(2) A correspondent at Pilton gives it as a 
local name for Dicentra spectabilis. 


LADY’s FINGER (or FINGERS). A name given 
to a number of different flowers, but most 
generally to 

(1) The Kidney-vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria: 

(2) Birl’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(3) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

(4) Early Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 

(5) Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum macu- 


(6) Common Groundsel, Senecio vulgaris (Trow- 


(7) A school-girl at Bradford-on-Tone gives 
it as 2 local name for the Cinquefoil. 

(8) Tafted Horse-shoe Vetch, Hippocrepis 
comosa (N. and S.W. Wilts). 

(9) Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus pratensis 
(N. and S.W. Wilts occ isionalls). 

(10) Slow’s Glossary of Wiltshire Words cives 
it as a loval name for the ‘“* Wild Calceolaria ”’ (?) 
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LADY’S FINGERS AND ‘THUMBS.  Bitd’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


LApDY’s GARTERS. The common g.iden striped 
Ribbon Gras.. Digraphis or Phalaris arundinacea. 
Known also as LApy’s LAckEs and Lapy’s 
RIBANDS. 


Lapy’s Gtoves. (1) Miss Ella Ford, of 
Melplash, gives me this as a local name for the 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus, and it is 
give, in the Wiltshire Glossary as a name in S.W. 
Wilts for the ‘“ Greater Bird’s-foot,’ Lotus 
uliginosus. 

(2) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Dorset). 

(8) In some places the name is given to the 
Canterbury Bell. Campanula media; also to 

(4) Ploughman’s Spikenard, Inula squarrosa. 


LApy’s Grass. (1) Same as LADY’s GARTERS. 
(2) A Maize, Zea japonica (Rev. H. Friend). 


Lapy’s Harr. (1) Quaking Grass, Briza 
media (Watchet, Bradford-on-Tone, and Queen 
Came!). 

(2) Wall-rue. Asplenium Ruta-muraria (Rodney 
Stoke). 

Lapy’s Hat-pins. Several young people in 
the Axminster district give me this as a local 
aame for the Field Seabious, Scabiosa arvensis. 


LApvy’s Heart. Dicentra spectabilis, known 
also as BLEEDING HEART, LADY’s LOCKETs, and 
by many other names. 


Lapy’s Keys. (1) The Cowslip, Primula 
veris (Sampiord Brett). The Cowslip is also 
known by this name in Germany. 

(2) The frait of the Sycamore, Acer Pseudo- 
platanus (Chiimark, Wilts). 


LADy’s KNIVES AND ForRKs. Common Club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum. Very common on 
Dunkery and Porleck Hill. Known also as 
STAG’S-HORN Moss. 


LADyY’s Lace. (1) Fool’s Parsley, Athusa 
Cynapium (Sexey’s Schoo}). 

(2) Hedge Parsley, Caucalis  Anthriscus 
(Ycov-. A 

(3) Hemlock, Conium maculaiwm (South 
Somerset). 

Lapy’s Laces. (1) The Dodder, Cuseuta 
Epithymum. 

(2) Same as LADY’s GARTERS. 

Lapy’s Lint. The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea. Britten says ‘‘ probably from the 
white threads in the centre of the stalks’; but 
others consider it more probably from the white- 
ness of the flowers, like a patch of lint ready for 
a Wound. 
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Lapy’s Lockets. (1) WDicenira  spectabilis. 
Known also as the LYRE-FLOWER and BLEEDING 
HEART. 

(2) Solomon’s Seal, Polygonatum multiflorum 
(Compton, near Yeovil). 

(3) Honesty or Lunary, Lunaria biennis (West 
Bradley). More gencrally called MONEY-IN-BOTH- 
POCKETS. 

(4) Seeds of the Maple, Acer campestre (Curry 
Millet). 

(5)4Common Fumitory, Fumaria officinalis 
(Barrington). 


LADY’s MANTLE. (1) The general English 
name for Alchemilla vulgaris. 

(2) Bitter-cress or Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine 
pratensis (Sexey’s School). 

(3) A correspoident at Wellington gives it 
as a local name for the Moschatel, Adoxa Moschat- 
ellina. 

(4) <A school-boy at Evershot gives it as a 
local name for the Ribwort Plantaia, Plantago 
lanceolata. 


LApDY’s MILK-cANS. Wood Anemone, Anemone 
nemorosa (Stalbridge). 

Lapy’s MILKING-sToOLs. A _ school-boy at 
Stalbridge gives this as a local name for the Lesser 
Stitchwo:t, Stellaria graminea. 


Lapy’s NAVEL. The Wall Pennywox:t, Cotyle- 
don Umbilicus-Veneris. 


Lapy’s NEEDLEWORK. (1) Red Spur 
Valerian, Kentranthus ruber. 

(2) Snow on the Mountain, Alyssum mariti- 
mum. 

(3) Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 

(4) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Bridgwater and Ilton). 

(5) Mr. W. S. Price, of Wellington, gives it 
as a local name for the Garden Scabious, Scabiosa 
atropurpurea. 

(6) Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Martock), 

(7) Garlic Treacle-muastard or Jack-by-the- 
Hedge, Sisymbrium Alliaria (Milborne Po.t). 


Lapy’s NIGHTCAP. Greater Bindweed, Caly- 
stegia sepium. 

LADY’s PETTICOAT. (1) Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa (Mere, Wilts). 

(2) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Ever- . 
shot). 

Lapy’s PIncusHIon. (1) Garden Scabious, 
Scabiosa atropurpurea (Mr. W. S. Price, Welling- 


ton). 
(2) Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis (Curry 
Mallet). 


(3) Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria( Wilts). 
(4) Yellow Fumitory, Corydalis lutea (Devon). 
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Lapy’s Pockets. The Calceolaria. 


Lapy’s’  POsIEs. Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense (Cur.y Mallet). 


LApyY’s PRIpE. A school-girl at Churchstanton 
gives me this as a local name tor the Cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis. 


Lapy’s Purse. (1) The Calceolaria (East 
Lydford). 

(2) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Cerne 
Abbas). 

(3) Dicentra spectabilis (Bridgwater). 


Lapy’s Rest. Another school-boy at Ever- 
creech gives me this as a local name for the 
Sage ‘‘ Meadow.” See Lapy-BIRD’s REST. 


LApY’s RispAaNnpDs. See LApy’s GRASS. 


Lapy’s Roses. A Taunton lady gives me this 
as a local name for the small Yellow Chrysan- 
themum. ; 


LApDY’s RUFFLES. The double White Narcissus 
(N.W. Wilts). 


Lapy’s SCENT-BOTTLE. The Stock, Jatthiola 
(Aller school-boys). ; 


Lapy’s SEAL. (1) Solomon’s Seal, Poly- 
gonatum multiflorum. 
(2) Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 


Lapy’s Suaimuigs. See LApy’s CHEMISE (1). 


LADY’s SHOP. (1) Common Fumitory, 
Fumaria officinalis (S.W. Wilts). 

(2) A Wincanton school-girl gives this as a 
local name for the Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis. 


Lapy’s SHors. The Columbine, Aguilegia 
wulgaris (Nettlecombe and East Mark). 


Lapy’s SHOES AND STOCKINGS. Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


Lapy’s SLIPPER. A name given to a uumber 
of different plants, but most gererally in this 
district to the 

(1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

(2) Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 

(3) The Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus pralensis 
(Wells, Castle Cary, and Wilts). 

(4) Meadow Buttercup, Ranunculus acris 
(sent me by 2 correspondent at Otterford, and 
also recorded from Wells by Rev. R. P. Murray). 

(5) Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (correspon- 
dents at Yeovil and Axbridge). 

(6) Tufted Horse-shoe Vetch, Hippocrepis 
comosa (Wilts). 

(7) Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Chilton 
Polden and Trowbridge). 

(8) Broom, Cytisus scoparius (Ubley). 

(9) Calceolaria (Wellington) 
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(10) Lupias. Lupinus (Martock;. 
(11) Iris (Wiveliscombe). 
(12) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris (Mar- 


(13) Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus (Gilling- 


LApy’s SMock. Another name whieb is applied 
to several differeat plants, but most generally to 

(1) The Common Bitter-cress or Cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis. 

(2) A number of correspondents, chiefly in 
Dorset, but including one at Bradiord-on-Tone, 
give this as a local name for the Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum. Holloway gives the name as 
being applied to this flower in Hants. 

(3) Greater Convolvulus or Hedge Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepium (iairly genecal). 

(4) Lesser Convolvulus or Bindweed, Con- 
volvulus arvensis (Melbury Osmond). 

(5) Greater Stitehwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Leigh, Dorset). 


LADY’s SUNSHADES. Lesser Convolvalus, Con- 
volvulus arvensis. 


Lapy’s TAPER. Gieat Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 


Lapy’sjfears. Lily of the Valley, Convallaria 
majalis (two correspondents in the Axminster 
district). 


LApyY’s THIMBLE. (1) The Foxglove, Digi- 
talis purpurea. 

(2) The pretty blue Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia (West Somerset). Rev. H. Friend 
says: ‘‘ The flowers of the Campanula are called 
LaAapy’s THIMBLES around Martock and Yeovil,” 
and again “‘ The Virgin is expected to repair her 
own clothes, for in Somersetshire my friends told 
me that they found her in thimbles in the shape 
of the flowers of the Campanula.” Mr. W. D. 
Miller suggests that the Campanula to which Mr. 
Friend reters must be some other than C. rotun- 
difolia, which he tells me occurs very sparingly 
on Ham Hiil. and is not recorded elsewhere in 
the neighbourheod of Martock or Yeovil. He 
adds, ‘‘ It is far too rare a plant to have a pet 
name.” 

(3) <A school-girl at Otterford gives this as a 
local name for the Canterbury Bell, Campanula 
media. 

(4) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Leigh, Dorset). 


Lapy’s THISTLE. The Milk Thistle or Virgin 
Mary’s Thistle, Silybum Marianum, from a super- 
stitious belief that the numerous white spots with 
which the leaves are beautifully marked were 
caused by the falling of some drops of the Virgin 
Mary’s milk upon them. 
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Lapy’s THUMBS AND FINGERS. Correspon- 
dents at Stalbridge and Okeford Fitzpaine give 
this as the local name of the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. More generally called FINGERS 
AND THUMBS. 


Lapy’s TREsSES. (1) The general English 
name for the Orchiu group, Spiranthes, from the 
flowers on the spike being like braided hair. 

(2) <A lady at Clifton several yeais ago gave 
me this as a local name for the Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum. It is difficult to see the reason, 
but she guve a number of other names correctly. 

(3) A lady at Stalbridge gave me this as a 
local name for the Yellow Bedstraw, Galium 
verum. 

LApDY’s UMBRELLAS. (1) Greater Convolvulus 
Calystegia sepium (Aller school-boys). 

(2) Lesser or Field Convolvulus, Convolvulus 
arvensis (Leigh, Dorset). 

(3) Wocdy Night-shade, Solanum Duleamara 
(Curry Mallet). 


Lapy WHIN. Aa old country name for tke 
Rest Harrow, Ononis repens. 


Lapy WkItT-smMock. White Brompton Stoek 
(Maunsell). 


LAMBIN A PuLpir. Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum. Given by Rev. H. Friend on 
the autherity of Britten. A lady at East Grim- 
stead, Wilts, gives me LAMB IN THE PULPIT as 
being used in that district. 

LAMBKINS. Hazel Catkins (Barford St. Martin, 
Wilts). r 

Lamb’s Ears. (1) <A school-girl at Queen 
Camel gives me this as a local name for the Red 
Dead Nettle, Lanium purpureum. 

(2) A correspondent at Wellington gives it 
as a local name for the Silver-weed, Potentilla 
Anserina. 


LamB’s Foot. Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vul- 
neraria (Evershot). 


LamMB’s Grass. Spring grass; early grass, as 
distinguished from ee-grass (Dorset). 

Lamb’s LETTUCE. (1) An old name for the 
Common Corn Salad, Valerianella olitoria. 

(2) <A school-girl at Queen Camel gives it as a 
local name for the Nipplewort, Lapsana com- 
munis. 

(3) A school-girl at Oake gives it as a loca 
name for the Salad Burnet, Poteriwm Sanguisorba, 


LAMB’s QUARTERS. (1) Common Goosefoot, 
Chenopodium album. 

(2) The Common Orache, Alriplea patula. 
Dr. Prior thinks this is perhaps only Lammas 
quarter, called so from its blossoming about the 
Ist of August, the season when the clergy used 
to get in their tithes. 
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LAmMb’s Tarus. Catkins of almost every kind, 
but more particularly those of the 

(1) Hazel, Corylus Avellana. 

(2) Those of various kinds of Willow, Saliz. 

(3) Those of the Alder, Alnus rotundifolia 
(Sampford Arundel). 

(4) Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata 
(East Somerset). 

(5) In some places this name is given to the 
Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria, more oiten 
called Lapy’s FINGERS. 


Lamp’s Tor. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus. 

(2) Correspondents at Taunton and Sampford 
Arundei give it as a local name for the Kidne 
Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria, and Mr. T. 
Cowan tells me this is a well-known name for the 
plant in many places. 


LAMB’s TONGUE. (1) The Hoary Plantain: 
Plantago media, from the shape of the leaf. 

(2) The Ribwort Plantain, P. lanceolata. 

(3) Common Goosefoot, Chenopodium album. 

(4) The woolly-leaved garden plant, Stachys 
lanata, often called DONKEY’S-EAR and MOUSE’s- 


BAR. 

(5) The Hart’s-Tongue Fern, Phyllitis Scolo- 
pendrium (West Somerset). 

(6) <A school-girl at Bradford-on-Tone gives 
itasa local name for the Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-gallt. 

(7) Several school-girls at Horton give it asa 
local name for ‘‘ Rabbits’ ears’”’ (?) Is this the 
sameas No. 4? 

LAMB TONGUE. (1) The usual name in West 
Somerset for the common Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(F. T. Elworthy). See LAmB’s TONGUE (5). 

(2) “A very common weed, Chenopodium 
urbicum. Always” (F.T. Elworthy). The Rev. 
W. P. Murray suggests that this is a mistake 
for the Red Goosefoot, C. rubrum, as C. urbicum 
is very rare. Dr. Watson considers it most 
probable that C. album is the plant referred to. 


Lammas AppLE. A well-known early apple, 
so called from its ripening about Lammas Day, 
August lst. Known also as JENNETING. 


LamMiIntT. (1) A contraction of Lamb Mint, 
Mentha viridis (Rev. H. Friend). 

(2) Frequently applied to the Peppermint, 
Mentha piperita. 

LAmps OF SCENT. A Taunton lady gives me 
this as a local name for the Woodbine or Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera Periclymenum. 

LAND CREss. (1) Several correspondents in 
Somerset and Devon give me this as a local name 
for the Common Winter Cress or Yellow Rocket, 
Barbarea vulgaris. 

(2) Dr. Watson gives it as a local name for 
the Hairy Bitter-cress, Cardamine hirsuta. 
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LAND ROBBER. “‘Butterdock (called by the 
country people the land robber).”? Diogenes’ 
Sandals, p. 135 (Wilts Glossary). Mr. T. W. 
Cowan teils me this no doubt refers to Rumex 
obtusifolius, of which one of the ccmmon names 
is BUTTER Dock or BATTER Dock. Dr. Watson 
suggests it may refer to the Butterburr. 


LANTERN LEAVES. The late G. P. R. Palman 
gives this as a local name for the Ram/’s-claw 
Buttercup, Ranunculus repens. 


LARGER SUNSHADE. Hedge Convolvulus, Caly- 
stegia sepium (Staple Fitzpaine). 


LARK-HEEL. A lady at Compton (near Yeovil) 
gives me this as a local name for the Nasturtium. 
In other places the Larkspur, Delphinum, is some- 
times called LARK’S-HEEL and LARK’S-CLAW. 


LARK’S-SEED. Greater Plantain, Plantago 
major (Chariton, Wilts). 


LARK’S-BYES. (1) Correspondents at Brad- 
ford-on-Tone and Winscombe give me this as a 
local name for the Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis. 

(2) Mr. W. C. Baker, late of Maunsel, gives 
it as a local name for the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamedrys, more generally called 
BIRD’S-EYES. 


LAst FLOWER OF SUMMER. Michaelmas Daisy, 
Aster Tradescanti (Camerton). Compare FARE- 
WELL SUMMER and SUMMER’S FAREWELL. 


LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Michaelmas Daisy, as 
above (Compton, near Yeovil). 


LAUGHTER BRINGER. Two Taunton ladies 
give me this as a local name for the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. 


LAUREL Tiny. A correspondent at Glaston- 
bury gives me this as a local name for the Spurge 
Laurel, Daphne Laureola. Dr. Watson suggests 
there may be some confusion here, and that the 
Laurustinus, Viburnum Tinvs, is intended. 


LAURISTINA. Mrs. H. Day, of North Petherton, 
gives me this as a “ Petherton’’ name for the 
Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 


LAVENDER. Several school-boys at: Evercreech 
give me this as a local name for the ‘“ Pink 
Persicaria,’’ no doubt Polygonum Persicaria ; often 
known as RED LEGs. 


LAvVER. The fronds of certain marine alge 
(seaweeds), used as food and for making a sauce 
called Laver Sauce. Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me 
that GREEN LAVER is Ulva latissima, and PURPLE 
LAVER is Porphyra vulgaris. Hr has seen both 
exposed for sale in Torquay and other places. 


LAvERS. The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus 
(Dorset). See LEVVERS. 
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LAWYER WEED. This strange name for the 
common Buttercup is given me by a school-boy 
at Draycott. 


LAy-A-BED. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Evercreech). See LIE-A-BED. 


LAYLOcCK. <A very general corruption of Lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris. Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that 
the words “ Sweet LAyLocKks bloomed ” cceur in 
the Scotch ballad, ‘‘’Twas within a mile of 
Edinboro toon.” 


LAZARUS BELL. In some parts of Devonshire 
the Snake’s Head Fritillary, Fritillaria Meleagris, 
is known by this name, and also as LEOPARD’S 
Liny (which see). It is probable that both names 
come down to us from the days when leprosy was 
a common disease in this country and the leper 
or “ lazar ’’ had to carry a warning bell with him. 
The shape of the flower somewhat resembles that 
of a bell. 

LAZY-BONES. The ‘“ Barren Strawberry ’s 
(Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil), Potentilla sterilis 
(Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 


LEATHERS. A Taunton lady gives me this as 
a local name for the Yellow Iris, Ivis Pseudacorus. 
See LEVVERS. 


LEGWoRT. A correspondent at Wambrook 
gives me this as a local name for the Lesser 
Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 


LEMONADE. Mr. F. R. Summerhayes, of Mil- 
borne Port, gives me this as a local name for the 
Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria, no doubt in 
consequence of the lemon-like perfume given off 
by the plant. 


LEMON FLOWER. The Agrimony, as above 
(South Petherton). 


LEMON PLANT. The sweet-scented Verbena, 
Aloysia citriodora. 

Lent Cocks. An old name for the Daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. ‘‘In allusion, it 
seems, to the barbarous custom of cock-throwing, 
which was prescribed by our forefathers for Lent, 
or rather for Shrove Tuesday. The boys, in the 
absence of live cocks to throw sticks at, practised 
the art of decapitation on the flower.” 


LENTEN Lity. <A less common form of LENT 
LILY. 

Lent Lity. A very general name for the 
Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus. 

Lent PrrcuHerR. The Daffodil as above (West 
Somerset and Devon). 

Lent Rose. (1) The Daffodil. See LENT 


Liny. 
(2) Also Narcissus biflorus. 
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(3) Two school-girls at Stockland (Devon) 
give me this as a local name for the Primrose, 
Primula vulgaris. 

Lentry Cups. The Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus (Bishop’s lLydeard). 


LEOPARD’s BANE. (1) The general English 
name for the genus Doronicum, particularly for 
D. Pardalianches. 

(2) This name is sometimes given to the Herb 
Paris, Paris auadrifolia. 

LEOPARD’s Liny. The Snake’s Head Fritillary 
Fritillaria Meleagris. Mr. R. J. King, in Trans. 
Devon Assocn., IX.,, 101-2, suggests the name 
is a corruption of Leper’s Lily, and that Lazarus 
Bell is ‘‘ Lazar’s Bell,” from its likeness to the 
small bell which the lazar was bound to wear 
on his person so that its tinkling might give 
warning of his approach. 

LEoPARD’s TONGUE. A school-girl at Chewton 
Mendip gives me this as a local name for the 
Hart’s Tongue Fern, Phyllitis Scolopendrium. 


Lest WE ForGET. A school-girl at Bradford- 
on-Tone gives me this as a local name for the 
Mignonette, Reseda odorata. 


LEVER BLOSSOM. This is sent me by a school- 
girl at East Mark as a local name for the Yellow 
Flag, Iris Pseudacorus. 


Levers. (1) Halliwell’s Dictionary gives this 
as a South of England name for the Yellow Flag. 
See above. It is sent me from several parts of 
Dorset. : 

(2) A species of rush or sedge (Rev. Wish: 
Williams). Dr. Watson says, ‘* Probably Carex 
acutiformis and C. riparia,’ and adds, ‘ The 
name seems to refer really to the Yellow Flag, 
and to have been extended to other marsh plants 
having similar leaves.” 

Levvers. (1) The Great Yellow Flag, Iris 
Pseudacorus (Somerset and Dorset). 

(2) A name given in some parts of Somerset 
to the Reed-mace, Typha latifolia, more commonly 
called Bulrush. Rev. Hilderic Friend says 
“Since the name of Bulrush has been given to 
the Juncus by the people of Somersetshire, it 
was necessary that they should designate the 
Reed-mace by some other name; and they 
accordingly used the word LEVVERs.”’ 

(3) A coarse marsh grass, Poa aquatica, often 
called SwoRD-GRASS or WITHERS (Somerset 
Marshes). 


_ Lick. A mispronunciation of Leek, common 
in Somerset and Devon. 


Ligz-ABED. (1) A number of young people at 
Paulton give me this as a local naeeee for the 
Dandelion, Tararacum officinale. See LAY-ABED. 
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(2) Anequal number cf Paulton correspondents 
give the name to the Hawkbit. Leontodon. 

LiFE OF MAN. His Honour J. 8S. Udal gives this 
as a Dorset name for the Spiderwort, Tradescantia 
virginica. 

LIGHTNING FLOWER. An old country name for 
the Scarlet Field Poppy, Papaver Rheas, from a 
curious superstition among children that if they 
pick it and the petals fall off, as they are apt to 
do, the children are then liable to be struck by 
lightning. 

Litac Ftower. Two school-girls at Ilminster 
give me this as a local name for the Water Mint, 
Mentha aquatica. 

Liny (or Lintes). (1) An Ilminster school-girl 
gives me this as a local name for the Purple Iris. 

(2) In S.W. Wilts the name is given to the 
Hedge Convolvulus, Calystegia sepium. Compare 
BINE-LILIES. 

(3) Wild Arum or Cuckoo-Pint, Arum macu- 
atum (Barfcrd, Wilts). 

Lity ConFrancy. A Martock school-boy gives 
me this as a local name for the Lily of the Valley, 
Convallaria majalis. 

LIMPERN-SCRIMP, LIMPER-SCRIMP, and LIMPET- 
Scrime. Three of the commonest forms of the 
most general name in West Somerset for the 
Cow-parsnuip cr Hogweed, Heracleum Sphondylium. 
See LUMPER-SCRUMP. 

Limeets-Crimp. A lady at Kilton gives me 
this as a local name for the common Duckweed, 
Lemna minor. 

LINEN Buttons. The Lily of the Valley, 
Convallaria majalis (a school-girl at Ilminster). 

Lion’s Foot. Common Lady’s Mantle, Alche- 
milla vulgaris. 

Lion’s MoutH. (1) A iairly general name for 
the Snap-dragon, Antirrhinum majus, which is also 
called in some parts of the country Lion’s LEAF. 

(2) Yellow Toad-flax, LIinaria vulgaris (Ax- 
minster district). 


LIon’s Paw. Sameas LiIon’s Foor. 


Lion’s SNAP. Two school-girls at Queen Camel 
give me this as a local name for the Yellow Dead 
Nettle, Lamium Galeobdolon. 


Lion’s TEETH (cor TooTH). (1) The Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. The generic name of this 
plant was formerly Leontodon, which is now 
reserved for the Hawkbit group, and which 
means Lion’s Tocth. The English name, Dande- 
lion, comes frcm the French dent de lion, and 
means the same. It is said that the plant bears 
an equivalent name in nearly every country in 
Europe. 

(2) A schonl-girl at Chewton Mendip gives it 
as a local name for the Wild Lettuce, Lactuca 
muralis. 
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Lion’s Toneues. (1) Two school-girls at 
Upottery give this as a local name for the Yellow 
Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris. See Lion’s MoutTH (2). 

(2) <A school-girl at Paulton gives it as a local 
name for the Hart’s Tongue Fern, Phyllitis 
Scolopendrium. 


LIQUORICE PLANT. A correspondent at Dunster 
gives me this as a local name for the Common 
Rest-harrow, Ononis repens, which is frequently 
known as Wild Liquorice. Anne Pratt says: 
‘* The long roots have the sweet flavour of liquorice, 
and are sucked both by children and country 
labourers to quench thirst.” 


LITTLE AND Pretty. (1) A common name 
in many parts of Somerset, particularly in the 
Eastern portion of the country, for the Virginian 
Stock, Malcolmia maritima. Ialso have the name 
from Dorset, Devon, and Wilts, but to nothing 
like the same extent as from East Somerset. 

(2) London Pride, Saxifraga wmbrosa (chiefly 
in Dorset, but the Rev. H. Friend gives it as used 
in Devon). 

(3) A Yeovil school-boy gives me this as a 
local name for the Germander Speedwell, Veronica 
Chameedrys, more commonly called BIRD’s-EYE. 

(4) An Evershot school-boy gives it as a local 
name for the Corn Cockle, Lychnis Githago. 


LirrhE Brusues. The Teasel, Dipsacus syl- 
vestris (two Bradford-on-Tone school-girls). 


LITTLE CHICKWEED. This is sent me from 
several districts as a local name for the Pearlwort, 
Sagina procumbens. 


LITTLE CRANE’sS-BILL. Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (two Paulton school-girls). 


LirtLE DARLING. Mignonette, both wild, 
Reseda lutea, and cultivated, R. odorata. The 
name ‘‘ Mignonette’”’ is a French word meaning 
‘little darling.” 


LirrLeE Farr ONE. Common Broom, Cytisus 
scoparius (a school-girl at Hawkchurch, Devon). 


LirrLe Forcet-mMe-Nots. A Taunton lady 
gives me this as a local name for the Field Scorpion- 
grass, Myosotis arvensis. 


LitrLeE Gossirs. <A school-girl at South Pether- 
ton gives me this as a local name for ‘“* Blue 
Butchers,” i.e., the Early Purple Orchis, 0. 
mascula. See also GOSSIPS. 


LITTLE HONEYSUCKLE. Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense (Midsomer Norton). For the explanation 
of this name see HONEYSUCKLE (2). 


LirrLE JAcK. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Hawkchurch, Devon). 


LirtLE Jan. The Herb Robert, as above 
(Chardstock). 


a= 3 - + - - 
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LITTLE JANE. The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis (Colyton). 


LITTLE JEN. The Herb Robert (Axminster). 
See LITTLE JAN. 


LITTLE JOHN. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (Wincanton). 


LitTLE KNocK-A-NIDLES. Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis (a school-girl at Chewton Mendip). 


LirtLeE Likr-A-BED. Common Groundsel, 
Senecio vulgaris (a school-girl at Paultoa). Ap- 
parently to distinguish it from the larger flowers 
of Dandelion and Hawkbit mentioned under 
Liz-ABED. 


LITTLE OPEN STAR. Common Daisy, Bellis 
perennis (several school-girls at Paulton). See 
LITTLE STAR. 


LITTLE PEEP-Bo (or LITTLE PEEPER). The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis (Dowlish 
Wake). No doubt from the way in which it opens 
or closes its petals according to the state of the 
weather, from which it has also earned the popular 
name of the PooR MAn’s WEATHER GLAS3 or 
SHEPHERD’s BAROMETER. 


LirtLte Pinks. London Pride, Saxifraga wm- 
brosa (from a school-girl at Chewton Mendip). 


LittLE RED Ripinec Hoop. (1) The Red 
Campion, Lychnis dioica (East Mark and Ax- 
minster). 

(2) Another school-girl at East Mark gives 
this name as being applied to the Ragged Robin, 
Tychnis Flos-cuculi. 


LittLE RED Rosin. The Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. 


LitTLE Rosin. The Herb Robert, as above 
(Devon). 


LITTLE ROSE OF SHARON or LITTLE SHARON’S 
Rose. Several school-girls at Paulton give me 
this as a local name for one of the St. John’s 
Worts, Hypericum. Dr. Watson says the name 
would probably be given to any of the St. John’s 
Worts, but usually to the common one, H. 
perforatum. 


LITTLE SHOE-FLOWER. The Calceolaria (a 
Bradford-on-Tone school-girl). 


LITTLE STAR. (1) Common Daisy, Bellis 
perennis (several school-girls at Oakhill). Com- 
pare LITTLE OPEN STAR. 

(2) Lesser Periwinkle, Vinca minor (a school- 
girl at Merriott). 


LITTLE WHITE Betis. Lily of the Valley, 
Convalliaria majalis (several school-girls at 
Paulton). 
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LivE For Ever. A Taunton gentleman gives 
me this as a local name for the Cudweed, Gnap- 
halium uliginosum. 


LIVE-LONG. A general English name for the 
Orpine, Sedum Telephium. 


Live LONG AND LOVE Lone. A school-girl at 
Sampford Arundel gives me this as a local name 
for the Orpine, as above. 

Livers. (1) The great Yellow Flag, Iris 
Pseudacorus (Dorset). See LEVERs. 

(2) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris 
(Rampisham, Dorset). 

LOAVES OF BREAD. Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris (Kast Somerset and North Dorset). 


Lop-GRASS. Soft Brome-grass, Bromus hord- 
eaceus (West Somerset). 

Los-LoLuiEs. A school-girl at Furley gives 
me this as a local name for *‘ Love lies Bleeding,”’ 
Amaranthus caudatus. 


LOCKETS AND CHAINS. Dicentra  spectabilis 
(West Pennard). 


Locks AND Keys. A very common name for 
the winged seeds of certain trees, particularly 

(1) The Ash, Fraaxinus excelsior. 

(2) The Maple, Acer campestre. 

(3) The Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-platanus. 

(4) The Lime, Tilia vulgaris (Combe St. 
Nicholas). 

(5) The Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula 
(Bridgwater and Dulverton). 

(6) The Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla 
non-scripta (Wiveliscombe, Bradford, and Maun- 
sel). 

(7) ‘* Hips,” the fruit of the Dog-rose, Rosa 
canina (Stogursey). 

(8) Dicentra spectabilis. The Wilts Glossary 
says this is the usual cottager’s name for this 
plant throughout Somerset. 

(9) The Common Laburnum, Laburnum vulgare 
(Wimborne). 

LOGGERHEADS. Black Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. Dr. Prior says: ‘“‘ From the resemblance 
of its knobbed involucres to an ancient weapon 
so called, consisting of a ball of iron at the end 
of a stick.”’ 

LoGGERUMS. The North Wilts form of Logger- 
heads, as above. 

Lonpon Betts. Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia 
sepium (Upottery). 

Lonpon Datsy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum (Crewkerne district and 
Dorset). 

Lonpon Pretty. London Pride, Sazifraga 
umbrosa (Leigh, Dorset). 
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LoNDON PRIDE. (1) The general English 
name for Saxifraga wmbrosa. 

(2) In West Somerset the Biting Stonecrop, 
Sedum acre. 

(3) Enchanter’s Nightshade, Circwa lutetiana 
(Bridgwater and Taunton district). 

(4) Southernwood, <Ariemisia  Abrotonum 
(Trowbridge district). 

(5) Round-leaved Sundew, Drosera rotundi- 
folia (Childe Okeford). 

LONESOME Lapy. Bittercress or Cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis (East Devon). 


Lone BEAxKs. Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix 
Pecten-Veneris (Leigh, Dorset). 


LONG-LEGS. The Cowslip, Primula  veris 
(school-boys at Aller). 

Lone PurRpies. (1) Most commonly the 
Purple Loosestripe, Lythrum Salicaria. 

(2) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (West 
Somerset). 

(3) Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula (West 
Somerset and Devon; rarely used). This is 
believed to be the Long Purples of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet (iv. 7). 

(4) The compilers of the Wilts Glossary state 
that Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Long Purples of the Dale ” 
are the Tufted Vetch, Vicia cracca. 

Lone Tatts. This is given me as a local 
name for the Watercress, Radicula Nasturttum- 
aquaticum, at Leigh, Dorset. 

LOOKING-GLASS. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (Hammoon, Dorset). 

Look Up AnD Kiss Mn. (1) London Pride, 
Saxifraga umbrosa (Devon). 

(2) The Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola 
arvensis. 

Loppy Masor. The Burdock, Arctium minus. 

Lorps AND Lapigs. (1) <A very general 
name for the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 

(2) Mr. and Mrs. Lansdowne, of Over Stowey, 
give me this as 1 local name for Irises. 

(3) Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula (Poole). 

LOVE. Goose-grass, Galium Aparine (Doult- 
ing). 

LovE-A-LI-Do. Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis. 
(Wilts). See Love IN IDLENESS. 

LOvE AND Ipots. Wild Pansy, as above. 
Occasionally applied to the garden Pansy also. 

LovE ENTANGLED. (1) Yellow Stonecrop, 
Sedum acre. 

(2) The Fennel-flower, Nigella “‘amascena, 
more often called LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 
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LOvE-GRAss. LHragrostis elegans. 


LOVE IN A Mist (or IN A PUZZLE). Fennel- 
flower, Nigella damascena; often called DEVIL 
IN A BusH. Dr. R. C. Knight tells me he has 
heard this plant called LovE IN A Mist when in 
flower, and DEVIL IN A BusH when in fruit. 


LovE IN IpDLENEss. An old name for the 
Pansy or Heartsease, Viola arvensis. Mr. James 
Britten kindly points out that this name does 
not mean what a present-day reader would 
naturally take it to mean, but it is equivalent to 

‘Love in Vain,’’ by which old name the Pansy 
is still sometimes known. Shakespeare refers to 
it in bis Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act 2, 
Scene 2): 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s 

wound, 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 


LOVE IN THE Mipst. Another form of LovE 
IN A MIST, which see. 


LOVE IN VAIN. The Wild Pansy or Heart- 
sease, Viola arvensis. 


Love Lies BLEEDING. (1) The general. Eng- 
lish name for Amarantus caudatus. Mr. F. 'T. 
Elworthy says: ‘“‘ No other plant is known by 
this name among the peasantry, but some varieties 
of Celosia are beginning to be so called in gardens.’’ 

(2) Frequently applied to Dicentra spectabilis, 
more often known as the BLEEDING HEART. 

(3) In Dorset the name is sometimes given to 
the Lunary or Money in both Pockets, Lunaria 
biennis. 


LOvE-MAN. An oid English name for the 
Goose-grass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine, from 
its habit of clinging to the garments with which 
it comes into contact. 


LovE Me, LOVEME Not. (1) A Taunton lady 
gives me this as a local name for the common 
Daisy , Bellis perennis. 

(2) "Dr. Watson writes, “‘ The spikelets of the 
Rye Grass, Lolium perenne, are pulled off whilst 
saying ‘ Loves me, loves me not,’ and this name 
is sometimes applied to the plant. ” See DoEs 
My MorHerR WAntT ME? 


LOVENIDOLDS. Mr. Slow gives this form as 
the Wiltshire name for the Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis ; a corruption of Love IN IDLENEss. 

Lovers. Forget-me-nots, Myosotis (a Thorne 
St. Margaret school-girl). 

LovEeRS’ BUTTON - HOLEs. eects i 
Myosotis (Camerton). 


Lovers’ Joy. Forget-me-nots, Mu [yosotis (Staple 
Fitzpaine). 
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Lovers’ Kisses. Goose-grass or Cleavers, 
Galium Aparine (Camerton). 

Lovers’ Kwnots. Goose-grass or Cleavers, 
Galium Aparine (Trowbridge). 

Lovers’ THoucuTs. Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis. 

Lovinc ANDREWs. Richard Jefferies in his 
‘“‘ Village Miners ” applies this name to the Meadow 
Cranesbill, Geranium pratense. 


LovinG Ipots. The Wild Pansy, Viola arvensis 
(Wilts). See Love IN IDLENEss. 


Lovine LypLEs. Pansies, more especially the 
smaller varieties (Mr. Edward Vivian, Trowbridge). 


LuMPER-ScRUMP Or LUMPERN-SCRUMP. Cow- 
parsnip, Heracleum Sphondylivm (Taunton and 
West Somerset). 


LumpRUM Scrump. A Withiel Flory form of 
the name given above. 


Lunewort. Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus 
(Stalbridge). 

LYRE FLOWER. A name frequently given to 
Dicentra spectabilis, known also as the BLEEDING 
Hearr. Lapy’s Locket, and by many other 
popular names. 


LYvER. The late G. P. R. Pulman, of Crew- 
kerne, gave this as a local name for the Bulrush, 
Typha latifolia, and asked: “May this word 
have anything to do with the origin of * Liver- 
pool’? The arms of that town are a pool with 
rushes (lyvers) around it.” See LEvvEess (2). 
Miss Ida M. Roper writes, ‘ Liver is an imaginary 
bird, similar to the Phoenix, and as such is used 
in the arms of Liverpool. The city is more likely 
named from the Welsh TLler pwill, signifying 
‘place of the pool,’ which became in the Middle 
Ages ‘ Litherpool *!” 

Mace. Mast. Acorns. Beech nuts are called 
BEECH-MACE. 


Maceys. Acorns (Wellington district). 
MACEY-TREE. The Oak (Sampford Arundel). 


MApDARIN. ‘The Scentless Mayweed, Matricaria 
inodora (Hammoon, Dorset). 


MApDpDER. Sweet Woodruff, Asperula odorata 
(N.W. Wilts). Our Wild Madder, Rubia pere- 
grina, is a velative of the Woodruff, and as a con- 
sequence the name may sometimes be given to 
the latter in error. 


MappER or MappERs. The Stinking Chamo- 
mile, Anthemis Cotula. 

MaApNEpP. Mr. T. W. Cow1n gives me this as 
a name for the Cow-Parsnip, Heraclewm Sphondy- 
lium, used by a gardener of his who came from 
Devonshire. 
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MaApron. The Corn Feverfew, Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium (Shaftesbury). 


Mapworrt. (1) <Asperugo procumbens, gener- 
ally known as German Madwort. 

(2) Any species of the genus Alyssum. The 
Rev. H. Friend says: ‘‘ The Alyssum of the 
ancients was supposed to have the power of 
moderating and appeasing anger, and from this 
it seems to have derived its name. Some have, 
however, taken the word to indicate that the 
plant cured hydrophobia and similar raging 
complaints; on which account we hear of it 
under the name of Madwort. 

3) Probably sometimes applied in eiror to 
the Wild Madder, Rubia peregrina. See Carcu- 
WEED (2). 

MarsH. Moss (Wincanton district). See 
MEsH. 

MAIDEN. The Stinking Chamomile, Anthemis 
Cotula (Dcrsct). 


MAIDEN Pink. The general English name for 
Dianthus deltoides. Dr. Prior says: ‘* A mistake 
for mead-pink : a pink that grows in 
meadows.” The plant is very rare in Somerset, 
and is not found in Dorset or Wilts.”’ 

MAIDENS’ DELIGHT. Southernwood, Artemisia 
Abrotonum; more often called Boys’ Love. 


MatbENs’ Ruin. Southernwood,  <Arlemisia 
Abrotonum. Sometimes called by the double 
name “ Boys’ Love and Maidens’ Ruin ”’ (Devon). 


MArIp IN THE MEADOW. A school-girl at Childe 
Okeford gives me this as a local name fer the 
Bulbous Crowfoot, Ranunculus bulbosus. 


Martp oF THE MEADOW. The Meadow-sweet, 
Spiraea Ulmaria. More generally called QUEEN 
OF THE MEADOW. 


MAIDSs. The ‘““rose-eyed’’ flowers of the 
Primrose, Primula vulgaris (Sampford Arundel). 
See Boys and GIRLs. 


Mat’s Harm. An old name for the Lady’s 
Bedstraw, Galiwm verum. 


MatsH Mattow. A _ corruption of Marsh 
Mallow, but often applied to the Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris (East Somerset and Wilts). 
Cf. MesH MELLISH. 


Mate. Mr. J. C. Mansell-Pleydell gives this as 
a Dorset name for the Dandelion, V'araxacum 
officinale. 

Mate Lity. Lily of the Valley, Convallaria 
majalis (a school-girl at Rodney Stoke). Evi- 
dently a corruption of May LIty. 

MALICE or MALLISH. Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris. 
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MALLOW-HOCK. Common Mallow, Malva syl- 
vestris (Wincanton district). 


MALLOW-ROCK. The Houseleek, Sempervivum 
ectorum (Compton, near Yeovil). 


MANDRAKE. The Red-berried (or White) 
Bryony. Bryonia dioica. The fables and super- 
stitions connected with this plant would fill 
several columns. It was said to shriek when 
pulled out of the ground. 


MAN IN THE Putpir. Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
plat, Arwn maculatum (a school-girl at Otter- 
hampton), more often called PARSON IN THE 
PULPIT. 


MAN ORCHIS. A common name in Somerset 
for the Twayblade, Listera ovata, probably due to 
confusion with the true Man Orchis, <Aceras 
anthropophora. 


MAN’s WuitE Har. A number of school- 
children at Otterhampton give me this as a local 
name for the Garden Lily. 


MAN-TIE. Common Knot-grass, Polygonum 
aviculare (Devon and West Somerset, but in the 
tatter district mcre often called TACKER-GRASS). 


MARE-BLOBS. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. Dr. Prior gives the derivation as 
mere = a matsh, and blob = a bladder. 


MARe’s Tarn. (1) The general English name 
for Hippuris vulgaris. 

(2) In West Somerset, the Cornfield Horsetail, 
Equisetum arvense; more often called in that 
part of the county OLD MAN’s BEARD or JOINT- 
WEED. ; 


MARGRET or MARGUERITE. Ox-eye Daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. - 


MARRAM. Tre Common Sea-reed, or Mat- 
weed, Ammophila arenaria, whose many long 
roots serve to hold down and to bind together 
the sand of our dunes. 


MarsH ELDER. Common Guelder Rose, Vi- 
burnum Opulus. 


Marsh Lities. Marsh Marigold, Caltha palus- 
tris (Bath district). 


MarsH Mattow. Dr. Downes tells me that 
the Tiee Mallow, Lavatera arborea, is always 
known by this name about. Ilminster, where it is 
often seen in cottage gardens, the leaves being 
used for poultices, &c., for bruises. 


MARSHWEED. The Marsh Horsetail, Equise- 
tum palustre. Referred to under this name in 
Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ 


MARTHA or MARTHUS. The Corn Chamomile, 
Anthemis arvensis. 
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MARY AT THE COTTAGE GATE. Greater Stitcb- 
wort, Stellarta Holostea (a school-girl at Oakhill). 


Mary Bups. (1) An old name for the Mari™ 
gold, Calendula officinalis. It was probably to 
this plant that Shakespeare referred when he 
said : 

And Winking Mary-buds begin to ope their 

golden eyes. 

(2) Various kinds of Buttercup, Ranunculus. 


Mary Goutp. Marigold, Calendula officinalis. 
Rev. H. Friend says: ‘“‘ This pronunciation and 
spelling still linger among the common people, 
and in fact many people of position and intelli- 
gence employ it.” 

Mary JANES. (1) Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (Thorne St. Margaret). 

(2) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(East Devon). 

Mary’s GoLup. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 

Mary’s TEARS. A Dorset name for the 
Common Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis. 

MasH MAtiice. (1) Marsh Mallow, Althea 
officinalis. 

(2) Often applied to the Common. Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris, some authorities say ‘‘ in error,”’ 
but Mr. James Britten tells me that others 
maintain the name is correctly given, because 
this plant was, and still is, used ia making mashes 
in poultices. See MarsH MALLow. 

Mass or Mast. Acorns. 

MATHER, MATHERN, or MATHERS. Stinking 
Chamomile or Mayweed, Anthemis Cotula (Dorset). 
Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me the following as some 
of the names applied to this plant in other parts 
of the country :—Mathes, Maithes, Mavin, 
Maythig, Mawthen, Mawther, Maise, Medden, 
Mayes, and Mothern. : 

MATHERN or MAUTHERN. Ox-eye Daisy, Chry- 
santhemum Leucanthemum (Wilts). 


MAWL-SCRAWL. A small shrivelled apple (F. 
T. Elworthy). The word is generally used in 
West Somerset as a local name for a Caterpillar. 

May. (1) Hawthorn, Crategus monogyna. 

(2) In Devon more frequently applied to the 
Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (also Brompton Regis). 

(3) In some parts of Devon the Laurustinus, 
Viburnum Tinus. 

(4) Rev. H. Friend also gives Arabis alpina 
“in Somerset especially.’? but there is evidently 
some mistake here, as the plant named is only 
found in the Island of Skye. 

May Batts. A common name.in Somerset 
and Dorset for the Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus, particularly for the cultivated double 
variety. 
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May Buoss. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. Dr. Watson writes me :—‘‘ Since the 
Marsh Marigold flowers chiefly in April in the 
South, the references to May suggest northern 
origins for these names. The plant has usually 
finished flowering in Somerset before May, 
except on the moors, which have been under 
water till late in the spring.” 

May Buiossom. See MAy (1) and (2). 


May Buossoms. Lily of the Valley, Con- 
vallaria majalis (Devon). 

May Buppues. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 

May Bups. Buttercup, Ranunculus (Martock). 


May ELOWER. (1) Hawthorn, Crategus 
monogynd. 

(2) Tne Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (West Somerset 
and Devon). 

MayFLowErs. (1) The Cuckoo-flower, Car- 
damine pratensis (Sexey’s School). 

(2) Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris (Tisbury, 
Wilts). ; 

May Liny. The Liy of the Valley, Convallarin 
majalis. * 

May Pryk. The Common white garden Pink 
Dianthus caryophyllus. 

May-pote. A school-girl at Gittisham, near 
Honiton, gives me this as a local name for the 
Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus; more often 
called MAY-ROSE. 

May Rose. The Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus. 

May TassEts. The Guelder Rose, as above 
(Axbridge). 

May Tossets. The Guelder Rose, as above 
(Barrington). 

May Tosry. The Guelder Rose, as above 
(Somerset). 

Maywort. Tne Cross-wort Bedstraw, Galium 
Cruciata. 

Maznarts. <A school-girl at Colyton gives me 
this as a local name for the Wild Cherry, Prunus 
avium. See MAZZARD. 

MAZZARD. The Wild Cherry, Prunus avium ; 
also a kind of black cherry extensively cultivated 
in North Devon. Mr. Elworthy says: It is a 
common saying that to gather them you must 
hold on with your nose and pick with both hands. 
Hence the usual remark upon a hooked nose 
‘He’ve agot a nose fit for a MAZZARD-PICKER.’ ” 

MEADEN. Stinking Chamomile Anthemis 
Cotula (Dorset). See MATHER. : 
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MEADOW Parsnip. Cow Parsnip, Heraclewm 
Sphondylium. 

MrApow Pink. (1) Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi_ (Martock and Shute, Devon), 

(2) _Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pratensis (Stock- 
land, Devon). 

MEADWoRT. The Meadow-sweect, Spircea 
Ulmaria. 

MEASLE-FLOWER. The garden Mavigold, 
Calendula officinalis, dried flowers of which have 
some reputation in Wilts as a remedy. Children, 
however, have an idea that they may catch the 
complaint from handling the plant. 


MEATNUT.—‘* Chestnuts are also called Meat- 
nuts, because they are used for food’? (Rey. H. 
Friend, Devon). 

Meet Her (or ME) IN THE ENTRY. An old 
name for the Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola 
arvensis. 

Meet ME Love. In North Devon this name 
is given to the London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa, 
as a contraction of “‘ Meet me, Love, behind the 
garden door”; but the name is usually applied 
elsewhere to the Pansy. 


MEN AND WOMEN. Wild Arum or Cuckoo7~ 
pint, Arum maculatum (Sexey’s School), 


MEN OF WAR. The Ribwort Plantain, Plantago 
lanceolata (Durston). See Cock’s Hkaps and 
SOLDIERS. . 

Men’s Faces. The Pansy, Viola tricolor 
(Evercreech). 

Merry. The Wild Cherry, Prunus avium. 


MERRY-GOES. A school-girl at Membury 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Periwinkle, Vinca. Mr. Jas. Britten suggests 
that this may be a corruption of Marigold, applied 
to the Periwinkle in error. 


MERRY-GO-RounpDs. A Sherborne lady gives 
me this as a loca] name for the Marigold, Calendula 
officinalis. 

MzEsH (from A.S. meos=moss). (1) Moss. 

(2) Lichens, Usnea, Ramalina, and FEvernia, 
which grow plentifully on apple trees. 


MEsH-MELLISH. Rev. H. Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire pronunciation of Marsh Mallow, 
Althea officinalis. Cf. MatisH MALLow. 


MESLIN or MESLIN-coRN. A mixture of wheat, 
barley, and oats—often sown upon odd corners 
for poultry or game (F. T. Elworthy). From 
the Latin miscellanea. ‘‘ Take thee, therefore, 
all kinds of grain, wheat, and barley, and beans, 
and lentiles, and fitches, and put them all to- 
gether, and make bread of this mesline.” Bp. 
Hall: Hard Texts; Ezekiel iv., 9. 
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MEss-ABED. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. Dr. Downes’ writes:—‘‘A _ curious 


superstition prevails in western countries, even 
into Cornwall, that children who pick Dandelions 
will ‘wet their beds.” This is no doubt con- 
nected with the old herbalists’ view that the 
root ‘makes an excellent decoction to promote 
urine.’’’ See PIss-ABED. 


MeEws. Moss. Mr. Elworthy tells us “ Whit- 
droats’ nestes bain’t never a builded way MEwWs ; 
they always be a-builded way motes o’ hay like. 
Cuddlies now d’always make theirs way MEws.”’ 


MEZARD. Wild Cherry, Prunus aviun (Chard- 
stock). See MAZZARD. 


Mice’s Movutus. The Yellow Toad flax, 
LTinaria vulgaris (S.W. Wilts). 


MICHAELMAS Crocus. Meadow Saffron, Colchi- 
cum autumnale. 


MICHAELMAS Daisy. (1) The general English 
name for the cultivated Aster Tradescanti and 
other species of Aster. 

(2) The Sea Aster or Starwort, Aster Tripo- 
lium ; common in mud-banks along the coast and 
the salt marshes of Somerset. 

(3) The name is erroneously applied to other 
flowers as well, at an earlier season of the year, 
including the Feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parth- 
enium. See MiIpsuMMER Daisy (2). 


MIDDLE CoMFREY. An old country name for 
the Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 


MIDSUMMER Daisy. (1) The Ox-eye Daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

(2) The Feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium,. 
in flower at this time of the year, but sometimes 
called MICHAELMAS DAIsy through confusion. 


MIDSUMMER F'AIR-MAID. A lady at Compton 
(near Yeovil) gives me this as a local name for the 
Thrift, Statice maritima. 


MipsuMMER Liny. The White Lily, Lilium 
candidum (Mr. W. C. Baker). 


MIpsUMMER Man. A lady at Chilmark (Wilts). 
gives me this as a local name for the Broom-rape, 
Orobanche. 


MipsuMMER MEN. (1) The Orpime or 
Livelong, Sedwm Telephium, from an ancient 
custom of girls to try their lovers’ fidelity with 
it on Midsummer-eve, as described in Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities. Hannah More relates of 
a young country girl, that she would never go to 
bed on Midsummer-eve without putting up in 
her room a piece of the plant called Midsummer- 
men, as the bending of the leaves to the right or 
to the left would indicate the constancy or faith- 
lessness of the object of her thoughts. 
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(2) In Wilts the name is given to a variety 
of the Red Orpine, Sedum Fabaria. Dr. 
Watson writes:—Sedum Telephium and S. 
Fabaria are critical species only distinguished by 
botanists (and there are differences of opinion 
even amongst them). They both usually have 
purple flowers. The Red Orpine is merely the 
plant with the usual coloured petals. The name 
is doubtless given indiscriminately to Sedum 
Telephium and S. Fabaria in both counties. 

(3) A correspondent near Martock gives it 
as a local name for the Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber. 

Miewort. Common Wormwood or Mugwort, 
Artemisia vulgaris (Hammoon, Dorset). 

MILK CANS. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (Trowbridge). 

MILE-FLOWER. Evening Campion, Lychnis 
alba (Charlton All Saints, Wilts). 

Mitktes. Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pratensis 
(Exmouth). 

MILKING Marps. Cuckoo-flower, as above 
(Brompton Regis). 


MILK-MAIDS. A name applied to a number of 
different flowers, but most generaliy throughout 
this district to 

(1) The Cuckoo-flower or Lady’s Smock, 
Cardamine pratensis. 

(2) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 

(3) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. 

(4) The White Campion, Lychnis alba. 

(5) Several correspondents give this as a local 
name (Dorset) for Meadow Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
granulata. Mr. W. C. Baker applies the name 
to Saxifraga media, which is a native of the 
Pyrenees, sometimes grown in English gardens. 

(6) A lady at Colyton gives it as a local name 
for the Milkwort, Polygala vulgaris. 


Mink Sroots. Flowers of the Box, Buzxus 
sempervirens (Plush, Dorset). 


Mink THISTLE. (1) The general English name 
for Silybum Marianum; rare in Somerset. 

(2) Very commonly applied to the Sow Thistle, 
Sonchus oleraceus. 


MitkK WEED. Common Sow Thistle, Sonchus 
oleraceus (West Somerset). 


Mitk Wort. (1) Various species of Spurge, 
particularly the Sun Spurge, Euphorbia Helio- 
scopia, and the Petty Spurge, FE. Peplus. 

(2) The Sow Thistle, Sonchus oleraceus (Miss 
Ella Ford, Melplash). 


Minky DASHEL. Common Sow Thistle, Son- 
chus oleraceus (West Somerset and Devon). 
Also the Sharp Fringed Sow Thistle, S. asper, 
both species being common and not usually 
distinguished except by botanists. 
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Minky Dice. Sow Thistle, as above (Sto- 
gursey). 

Minky DisLe. Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale 
(Rev. H. Friend, Devon). 


; Minkymarps. Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pra- 
tensis (Devon). 


MILLER’S DELIGHT. <A correspondent at Cerne 
Abbas gives me this as a local name for the Corn 
Blue-bottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 


MILLER’S STAR. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (two school-girls at Queen Camel). 


Mitt MounrTaAInN. Ground (or Purging) Flax, 
Linum catharticum. 


Minp YouR OWN BUSINESS. This appears to 
be the usual name in the Yeovil and Mudford 
district for a small spreading plant which Dr. 
Watson tells me is Helxine Solierolti. He knows 
no common English name for the plant, but has 
heard it called Artillery-plant in mistake for the 
true Artillery-plant, Pilea. A _ gardener living 
near Yeovil told me he knew the plant only by 
the name of OLIVER CROMWELL’S CREEPING 
COMPANION. Mr. W. D. Miller describes it as an 
intolerable weed. 


MISCHIEVOUS JAcK. Common Chickweed, Stel- 
alria media (Ilton). 

Miss Moprsry. (1) Common Daisy, Bellis 
perennis (a Yeovil school-boy). 

(2) The Violet, Viola odorata (a school-girl 
at Shaftesbury). 

Miss Scenty. The Violet, as above (a school- 
boy at Everereech). 

Mock. A tuft of grass. Mr. Elworthy says. 
‘‘In pasture land the cattle usually leave tufts 
or patches of the ranker herbage ; these are always 
called Mocks.” Rev. Wm. Barnes (Dorset) 
defines it as ‘‘a tuft of sedge or a root or stump 
of a cut-off bush.” Mr. F. W. Mathews writes : 
“Tn soggy commons one steps from tussock to 
tussock of grass; these are always named 
Mocks.” 

Mock ORANGE. The general English name 
of Philadelphus coronarius, a plant with large 
creamy white flowers, with a powerful odoar, 
somewhat resembling that of Orange-blossoms, 
cultivated in shrubberies and cottage gardens., 
Very generally called Syringa. 

Mopzsst MAIDEN. The Violet, Viola odorata 
(two Ilminster school-girls). 


MocGvurp. The usual name in West Somersey 
for the Common Mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris. 


Mott o’ THE Woops. Wood Anemone 
Anemone nemorosa (Fiddleford, Dorset). 
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Mo.ty. Correspondents at Compton (near 
Yeovil) and Stockland (Devon) give me this as 
a local aame for the Wild Garlic or Ramsons, 
Allium ursinum. The common nam: in some 
parts for Allium Moly. _ 

Dr. Prior says MOLy is the name ofa plant in 
Homer’s Odyssey, and occasionally introduced 
into modern poetry as in Milton’s Comus. p. 636, 
but not identified with any known species; the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, however, states Homer’s 
Mozy is Allium magicum. 


Mo NEY. (1) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli (Snoscombe). _ 

(2) Honesty, Lunaria biennis (West Somerset 
and East Devon). 


MoNEY BaAGs. Common Shepherd’s Purse. 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris, of which Anne Pratt 
says: ‘‘Its numerous flat seed-pouches charac- 
terise the plant; and they are sufficiently like 
a rustic flat leather purse to have obtained for it 
not only its English name, but the synonyms by 
which it is known in country places almost through- 
out Europe.” The mediaeval purse, which hung 
from the girdle, was shaped just like the fruit of 
this plant. 


Money Box. Two school-girls at Horton give 
me this as a local name for the Figwort, Scrophu- 
laria. 

MonEY FLOWER. Honesty, Lunaria biennis 

MoNEY IN BotH Pockets. (1) A_ very 
general name for Honesty or Lunary, Lunaria 
biennis, from the transparent, purse-like seed- 
pods, which contain the seed on both sides of a 
dividing membrane. 

(2) Several correspondents in both Somerset 
and Dorset give this as a local name for Phlox, 

(3) Seeds of the Maple, Acer campestre (Curry 
Mallet). 

(4) Common Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria 
(Leigh, Dorset). 


MONEY IN EVERY POCKET. Honesty. More 
gencrally called MONEY IN BoTH POCKETs. 


MonEY PLANT. (1) Honesty, as above; 
particularly in Devon. 

(2) Penny Cress, Thlapsi arvense. This plant 
owes its general English name to the fact that its 
seed vessels are about the size of the old English 
silver pennies ; when these coins were in common 
use the name was expressive, but it is scarcely 
understood now. Doubtless the name MONEY 
PLANT, which is sent me from Durston and other 
ucts: is due to the same reason. See MONEY 

REE. 


MONEY Pockets. Honesty or Lunary, Lunaria 
biennis (Ilminster district). 


Money TREE. A school-girl at Widworthy 
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(near Honiton) gives me this as a local name for 
the Penny Cress. See MoNEY PLANT (2). 


MonEY Wort. A very general name for the 
Creeping Loosestrife, Lysimachia Nummularia 


MONKEY BELLS. A_ school-girl at South 
Petherton gives me this as a local name for the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 


MONKEY CuHops. (1) Snapdragon, Antir- 
rhinum majus (Mid. and East Somerset). 

(2) Two Everereech school-boys give m= this 
as a local name for the Ground Ivy, Nepeta 
hederacea. 

(3) From Evercrecch also I have the name 
as being applied to the ‘‘ Musk,”’ by which is 
probab:y meant Mimulus Langsdorffii, but 
possibiy M. moschatus. 


MONKEY CUPS. ‘Wild Musk,” Mimulus 
Langsdorffi (Leigh, Dorset). 


Monkey Faces. (1) Garden Pansy, Viola 
tricolor. 

(2) Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris (Mil- 
borne Port). 

(3) Tne Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus 
(Westbury, Wiits). 


MONKEY FLOWER. (1) A very general name 
for various species of Mimulus, and particularly 
for the handsome Yellow Mimulus Langsdorffii, 
which is now found in many of our streams and 
diiches, but is a comparatively recent arrival 
from North America. 

(2) Tne Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus (Shep- 
ton Maliet and Oakhil!). 

(3) Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea (Stoke- 
under-Ham). 


MonkKEY JACKS. Same as MONKEY FLOWER 
(1) (Beaminster). 


Monkey Jaws. Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria 
Cymbalaria (Stratton-on-the-Fosse). 


MONKEY MOUTHS. (1) The Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria 
(High Ham). 

Monkey Musk. (1) Same as MONKEY 
FLOWER. 

(2) The Wilts Glossary says: “The large 
garden varieties of Mimulus, which resemble 
the true Musk, but are scentless, and therefore 
merely Monkey (i.c. mock, spurious) musk ”’ 
(N.W. Wilts). Dr. Watson points out that this 
suggested derivation is an error. The name 
Mimulus means ‘little ape,’’ and refers to the 
shape of the corolla. k 

(3) Rev. H. Friend gives it as a Devonshire 
name for the Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus, 
and I also have the name in this connection from 
a school-girl at Oakhill. 
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MonkKEY Noses. The Snapdragon, Antirr- 
hinum majus (Chideock, Dorset). 


Monkey Nutr. Meadow Grass, Poa annua, 
eaten by boys for its nut-like flavour (S.W. 
Wilts). 

MonkEyY Purantr. (1) Same as MONKEY 
FLOWER. 

(2) The garden Mimulus (Wilts Glossary). 

(3) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli 
(Dorset). 

MonkKEY PvuzzuE. A very general name for 
the Gailian Pine, Araucaria imbricata. The tree 
is often grown in shrubberies and gardens, and 
owes its popular name to the fact that its crowded 
and twisted branches make it practically im- 
possible for a monkey to climb them. 


MonxkEy’s Hoop. The Monks-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus, is sometimes so-called in Devon, and it 
has been suggested that this is due to the reten- 
tion of the old possessive ‘‘ Monkeshood.”’ 


Monkey Sticks. Two school-girls at Oakhill 
give me this as a local name for the Snapdragon> 
Antirrhinum majus. 

MonkKEY TREE. (1) Same as MONKEY 
PUZZLE. 

(2) The Sumach, Rhus (Harnham, Wilts). 

(3) Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) tells 
me that in that district the name is frequently 
given to several species of Cactus, or any prickly 
foreign tree. 

Monk’s HEAD. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Taunton and Trowbridge). 


Monk’s RHUBARB. A general English name 
for the Alpine Dock, Rumex alpinus. See GARDEN 
PATIENCE. 


MoNNIES. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum (Stogursey). 


Montuty Rose. A general name for any 
one of the many varieties of China Rose which 
bloom continuously throughout the season. Rev. 
H. Friend gives it as being applied in Devon 
more particularly to Rosa indica. 


Moocuer. The fruit of the Blackberry, Rubus 
fruticosus (Wilts). 


Moon Daisy. A very general name througb- 
out the district for the Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum. 


Moon-FLOWER. (1) Mr. and Mrs. Lansdowne, 
of Over Stowey, give me this as a local name for 
the Hawthorn, Crategus monogyna. 

(2) Honesty or Lunary, Lunaria biennis 
(Beaminster). See Moon-WortT. 

(3) Same as Moon-DaAltsy (a Dunster school- 


girl). 
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Moon’s Eye. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum (a Minehead school-girl). 


Moon-wort. (1) The general English name 
for the Fern, Botrychium Lunaria. 

(2) Honesty, Lunaria biennis. See Moon- 
FLOWER (2). 


Moor. The several branching roots and 
rootlets of a tree which grow out from the Moor. 
Mr. Elworthy quotes one as saying ‘‘ We’ve a 
chopped off the Moors, but we shant never beat 
thick there Moor abroad ’thout we puts a bit 
o’ powder in un.’ See MORE. 


Moot. The entire root of a tree, including all 
Moors or branching rootlets. When a tree is 
felled all that remains in the ground is called the 
Moor. 


Mor. A tuft of grass (Rev. W. P. Williams). 


Mors. A Thorncombe correspondent gives me 
this as a Devonshire name for the Greater Knap- 
weed, Centaurea Scabiosa. 


MoRE. The root of a flower or of a small 
plant ; a single root of a tree (Rev. Wm. Barnes). 
Dr. Downes writes “ MORES is a general term 
for roots in the West of England, even roots of a 
tooth!’ See Moor. 


MoRNING GuoRY. (1) Hedge Convolvulus or 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) Field Convolvulus or Lesser Bindweed, 
Convolvulus arvensis (much less frequently). 

(3) A very general name for the cultivated 
climbing Convoivulus, Ipomoea purpurea. 


MorRNING Stars. (1) Several young people 
at Dunster and others at Cutcombe and Hatch 
Beauchamp give me this as a local name for 
Chrysanthemums. 

(2) A school-girl at Ilminster gives me this 
as a local name for the Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis. Dr. Downes suggests probably in con- 
fusion with the Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum. 

(3) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Shaftesbury). 

Moses’ BLANKET. Great Mullein, Verbascum. 
Thapsus (Ubley). 

Moses IN THE SBULRUSHES. (1) Several 
school-boys at Evercreech give me this as a local 
name for the Arrowhead, Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

(2) His Honour J. S. Udal gives this as a 
Dorset name for the Spiderwort, Tradescantia. 
virginica. 

(3) A Dorset lady tells me this is a Dorset name 
for a kind of Iris. 

Moss Roszs. A school-girl at Doulting gives 
me this as a local name for the Scarlet Elf-cup 
Fungus, Geopyxis coccinea, often growing on 
mossy twigs. See ELF-cup. 
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Mote. A single Straw or single stalk of Hay. 


MoTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN. A lady living 
near Taunton gives me this as a local name for 
the Double Daisy. See HEN and CHICKENS (2). 


MoTHER Daisy. As a boy in East Somerset 
I seldom or never heard the Ox-eye Daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, called by any 
other name than this. 


MoTHeR Die. A Bridgwater school-mistres 
gives me this as a local name for the “ Wild 
Parsley ” (?) ; known also by the school-children 
in that district as PICKPOCKET. 


MoTHER Mary’s MiLK. A Martock lady gives 
me this as a local name for the Common Milkwort, 
Polygala vulgaris. 


MOTHER OF MILLIONS. The Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linaria Cymbalaria. See below. 


MoTHER OF THOUSANDS. (1) The Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax. Sze above. 

(2) Yellow Corydalis, Corydalis lutea. The 
Rev. H. Friend gives this as a Somerset name, 
and it is sent me from Bradford-on-Tone and 
other places. 

(3) Mr. F. T. Eiworthy gives this as a West 
Somerset name for the “ Creeping Campanula ” 
(?), and a correspondent at Hatch Beauchamp 
gives it as a local name for the ‘‘ Campanula.” 
Dr. Watson writes we that Mr. Elworthy’s 
Campanula is not a British species, but is a pot- 
plant often grown in company with Sazifraga 
sarmentosa (6), and the name MOTHER OF THOU- 
SANDS, which is usually given to the latter, has 
been applied to the former through confusion. 
Mr. W. D. Miller suggests that Mr. Elworthy’s 
plant is Wahlenbergia hederacea. 

(4) Two school-girls at Stower Provost (Dorset) 
give it as a local name for the Common Yarrow or 
Milfoil, Achillea Millefolium. 

(5) The Virginian Stock, Malcolmia maritima 
(Wilts and Dorset). 

(6) The rambling pot plant, Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa ; known also as SPIDER-PLANT, STRAW- 
BERRY PLANT, AARON’S BEARD, POOR MAN’s 
GERANIUM, &ce. 

(7) Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) gives 
it as one of several local names for London Pride, 
Saxifraga umbrosa. 


MoTHER SHIMBLES’ SNICK NEEDLES. Greater 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea, a name recorded in 
the Sarum Diocesan Gazette as used at Zeals. 


MoTHER’s Nigut-cAps. Greater Convolvulus, 
Calystegia sepium (a school-girl at Stockland, 
Devon). 


* MoTHER THREAD My NEEDLE. Herb Robert. 
Geranium Robertianum (Ditcheat). 
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MoTHER THyME. Wild Thyme, Thymus Ser- 
pyllum. One of the old English names for this 
plant was ‘‘ Mother of Thyme.” 


MoTHERWORT. (1) The usual English name 
for Leonurus Cardiaca, which is, however, rare 
in Somerset. 

(2) Correspondents at Stoke St. Gregory and 
Rodney Stoke give me this as a local name for 
“Wild Arrach,” by which I presume they mean 
the Wild Orache, Atriplex patula. 


MotH Puant. A Taunton lady gives me this 
as a local name for the Great Muilein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 


MountTAIN ASH. The general English name 
for Pyrus Aucuparia. Mr. Elworthy says: ‘‘ Very’ 
common tree in the district, thus called by the 
people of the better class. Among the labouring 
class it is always QUICK-BEAM.”’ Mr. W.S. Price 
tells me it is also called BUG-BEAM in West 
Somerset. 


MOUNTAIN MINT. Common Calamint, Cala” 
mintha montana. 


MOUNTAIN Mist. A _ school-girl at Axbridge 
gives me this as a local name for Heather, Calluna 
vulgaris. 


MoUNTEBANKS. A Taunton correspondent 
writing in our ‘* Notes and Queries ”’ columns 
in 1902 gave this name and JOHNNY MOUNTAINS, 
as the two names by which he had most frequently 
heard Fircones called in Taunton and other 
parts of Somerset. See DoLLy MOUNTER and 
JOHNNY MOUNTAIN. 


MOURNFUL BELL OF Sopom. A lady at Mar- 
tock gives me this as a local name for the Fritillary 
or Snake Lily, Fritillaria Meleagris. ee DROOP- 
ING BELL OF SODOM. 


MoOURNFUL Wipow. A fairly general name 
throughout the district for the Field Seabious, 
Scabiosa arvensis. Also the garden variety, 
Scabiosa atropurpurea. 


MovurRNING BRIDE. A lady at Damerham (Wilts) » 
gives me this as a local name for the Scabious, 
Scabiosa arvensis. See MOURNFUL WIDOW. 


MOURNING Wipow. (1) His Honour J. S. 
Udal gives this as a Dorset form of the above 
name for the cultivated Scabious, Scabiosa 
atropurpurea. 

(2) A lady at East Grimstead (Wilts) gives 
me this as a local name for the Meadow Crane’s- 
bill, Geranium pratense, but Mr. James Britten 
tells me the plant to which the name is usually 
given is the Dusky Crane’s-bill, G. pheum. This, 
however, is very rare as a wild plant, and whea 
found wiid it is almost invariably an escape 
from some garden. 
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.-Mousg-EArR. (1) The old English name of 
the Myosotis, nuw known as the FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Tne latter name was not applied to this plant 
until 90 or 100 years ago. The name FORGET- 
ME-NOT was previously given to the little Blue 
Speedwell (now known as BIRD’S-EYEsS, and to 
the Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamepitys, because 
of its unpleasant taste which was long-enduring. 
MOUSE-EAR is an exact translation of the Greek 
Myosotis, which was given to the plant 1,850 years 
ago by Dioscorides, and which it still bears as 
its botanical name. 

(2) Several species of Chickweed, the genus 
Cerastium, are generally known by the name of 
MOoOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED. 

'(3) The Common Mouse-ear Hawkweed, Hier- 
acium Pilesella. 


MoUSER-WITHY. A_ kind of willow, which 
grows in hedges or dry places. It makes capital 
binds from its toughness, and is much sought after 
by thatchners (F. T. Elworthy). Mr. FW, 
Mathews tells me the rind is grey mouse colour. 

Movuse’s Ears. (1) Same as MOUSE-BHAR (1). 

(2) The  wnhite-leaved garden variety of 
Stachys lanata. See DONKEY’s EAR (1). 

MoussE-TAIL. (1) The general English name 
of Myosurus minimus. The generic name derived 
from the Greek, means ‘‘ mouse-tail,’’? and the 
plant is known by an equivaleist name in many 
of the countries of Europe. 

(2) Various species of Plantain, Plantago 
(Yeovil-and South Somerset). 

(3) In some places the Biting Stonecrop, 
Sedum acre is knowa by this name. 


Mowine Daltsy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum (Sexey’s Scnoo!l and Queen 
Came)). 

MUGGET-ROSE or MUGGETS. The Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus (Somerset and East Devon), 
Mr. W.S Price telis me that the latter form is the 
general name for the Guelder Rose in West 
Somerset. 

Mues WITHOUT HANDLES. An Evercreech 
school-boy gives me this as a local name for the 
Canterbury Bell, Campanula media. 


Muewort. Tne general English name for 


Artemisia vulgaris, and sometimes given to A. 
abrotonum, commonly known as Boy’s-LOVE. 


Mums. A common contraction for “‘ Chrysan- 
themums.”’ 


MUNCORN. Various kinds of grain sown 
together. See MESLIN. 


MUSHEROON. Mushroom. Always pronounced 
as three syllables, with the final ‘“‘n”’ distinct, 
proving how much more conservative of imported 
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words the dialect is than the literary language. 
Oid French movscheron. Mr. TT. W. Cowan teils 
me ‘‘ Musheron ”’ occurs in Palsgrave, 1530. 

MustTarRD Tips. A Yeovil school-boy gave 
me this as a local name for the Black Madick, 
Medicago lupulina, or the Hop Trefoil, Trifolium 
procumbens. It is probable that the name is 
appiied to both plants. 

Mutrron CuHops. The young tops or shoots 
of the Goosefoot, Chenopodium, sometimes boiled 
in the spring for food (Rev. W. Barnes, Dorset), 

Mutron Dock. Mercury Goosefoot or Good 
King Henry, Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus (Bour- 
ton, Dorset). 

Mutrron Tors. White Goosefoot, Chenopodium 
album (Allerford and Dorset). See Murron 
CHOPS. 

My Lapy’s Ear-props. The Fuchsia (South 
Petherton). See EAR-DROPS and LApDy’s EAR- 
DROPS. 

My Lapy’s Grass. Striped Ribbon Grass, 
Phalaris arundinacea torm variegata. 


My Lapy’s Lace. Miss Ida Roper gives me 
this as a Dorset name for the Cnervil, formerly 
known to botaaists as Chernphyllim § sylvestre, 
but now as Anthrise:s sylvestris. 

My Lapy’s Smock. A lady at Lyme Regis 
gives me this as a iocal name for the Cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis ; more generally called 
LApy’s SMOCK. . 


Narits. Common Daisy, Bellis perennis (Mere . 


Wiits). 

Naitwort. An 0o'd English nam: for 
Whitlow-grass, Hrophila. Anne Pratt says: 
“Tne name of Woitlow-grass, as well as 
that of Nailwort, points to the opinion of our old 
herbalists, that the acrid juice of these plants, 
mingled with milk, cured whitlows; though, 
probably, the efficacy of the remedy belonged to 
the milk only, hot milk being still used in cases 
of whitlow.” 


NAKED (or NAKEY) Boys. (1) Meadow 
Saffron or Autumn Crocus, Colchicum autumnale. 

(2) A correspondent at Dorchester gives me 
this as a local name for the ‘‘ Water Anemone ”’ by 
which Dr. Watson tells me is almost certsialy 
meant Ranunculus fluitans, a large-flcwered 
Water Crowfoot, which is plentiful in the Dor- 
chester streams. 

NAKED JAcKs. Autumn Crocus, as above (1). 

NAKED LADIES. (1) One of the commonest 
names for the Meadow Saffron or Autumn Crocus, 


Colchicum autumnale, due to the flowers springing 
up on long slender stems, with an apparently 
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entire absence of leaves. 

(2) The Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pratensis 
Over Stowey). 

NAKED MAIDEN. Two Ilminster school-girls 
give me this as a local name for the Snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis. 


NAKED MEN. A Dorset form of the name 
NAKED LADIES (1). 


NAKED NANNIES. Several young people at 
Oakhill give me this as a local name for the Early 
Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 


NAKED NANNY. The autumn Crocus. See 
NaKED LApIEs (S. W. Wilts). 


Nancy. (1) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (East Somerset). 

(2) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa 
(Sherborne). 

Nancy Pretry. (1) Probably a corruption 
of ‘‘ None so pretty.’? Virginian Stock, Mal- 
colmia maritima. 

(2) In Dorset and Devon, London Pride, 
Saxifraga umbrosa. Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me 
this name is also used in Scotland and in Hast 
Yorkshire. 


NANNY Goats’ Moutus. Ivy-leaved Toadflax, 
LTinaria Cymbalaria (Shute, Devon). 


Nasty Urcuins. <A_ school-children’s play 
upon the name Nasturtium; sent me from 
Dunster and other places. 


NATION GRASS. A name given on the Somerset 
border of S.W. Wilts to the Tufted Hair-grass, 
Deschampsia cespitosa; probably an abbrevia- 
tion of CARNATION-GRASS, which see (3). 


NAUGHTY MAN’s CHERRIES. The poisonous 
fruits of the Deadly Nightshade, Atropa Bella- 
donna. See DEVIL’s CHERRIES. 


NAUGHTY MAN’S PLAY-THING. The Common 
Stinging Nettle, Urtica dioica. Called also 
DEVIL’s PLAY-THING. 

NAVEL-worRTtT. (1) The Wall Pennywort, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus-Veneris. 

(2) Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) tells 
me this name is also given to the Hound’s-tongue, 
Cynoglossum officinale. 


NECK-WEED. A cant name for the Hemp, 
Cannabis sativa, as furnishing halters for the 
gibbet. See GALLOW-GRASS. 


NEEDLE CASES. A correspondent at Ham- 
moon (Dorset) gives me this as a local name for 
the Comfrey, Symphytum officinale. 

NEEDLE CHERVIL. Miss Audrey Vivian (‘Trow- 
bridge) gives me this as a common local name 
for the Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix Pecten- 
Veneris. 
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NEEDLE FURZE or WHIN. Petty-Whin, Genista 
anglica 

NEEDLE GREENWEED (or GREENWOOD). Petty- 
whin, as above. 

NEEDLES AND Ptns. (1) Common Furze, 
Ulex europeus (a school-girl at Oakhill). 

(2) Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola arvensis 
(Leigh, Dorset). 

NELSON’sS BUGLE. A school-girl at East Harp- 
tree gives me this as a local name for the Common 
Bugie, Ajuga reptans. 

NEMMINY or NENEMY. A very frequent form 
of the name Anemone. 


Nep. Cat-mint, Nepeta Cataria. See CAT-NEP. 


NEW-MOWN Hay. (1) Sweet Woodruff, Aspe- 
rula odorata (Thurlbear and Stoke St. Mary). 

(2) Meadow Sweet. Spirwa Ulmaria (Shepion 
Maijliet). 

(3) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli (a 
Crewkerne school-girl). 

Dr. Watson tells me this term is also applied 
to a number of other plants, and be advised the 
omission of the three examples I have given. 

New YEAR’S GIFT. Winter Aconite, Hranthis 
hyemalis. 

NIGGER-HEADS. black Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra (Forton). 

NIGGERS. Hoary Plantain or Lamb’s Tongue, 
Plantago media (Wellow). 


NIGGER’S HEADS. Hoary Plantain, Plantago 
media (Alfington, Devon). 

NIGHT BONNETS. Red-berried Bryony, 
Bryonia dioica (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 

NicHt Caps. (1) Greater Bindweed, Caly- 
stegia sepium. 

(2) The Columbine, Aguilegia vulgaris. See 
GRANNY’s NiGutcaP (1). 

NIGHTINGALE. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (S.W. Wiits, Hants Border). 


NIGHT-SHADE. A_ correspondent at Broad- 
winsor gives me this as a local name for the 
Periwinkle, Vinca. Dr. Watson thinks this is an 
error due to confusion. 

NIGHT-SHIRTS. Greater Convolvulus, Caly- 
stegia sepium (Yeovil and Ilminster). 


NIGHT VIOLET. Butterfly Orchis, Habenaria 
virescens (N.W. Wilts ; Sarum Diocesan Gazette). 


NimpteE Tarmor. <A well-known and prolific 
variety of field-pea (F. T. Eiworthy). 


Nie. Catmiut ; see NEP. 


NIPPER-NUT. A school-girl at Sampford Arun- 
del gives me this as a local name for the Tuberous 
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Pea, Lathyrus montanus, the nut-like tuberous 
roots of which are nutritious and palatable, and 
are often eaten by children. 


Nit CLICKERS. Several young people at Mells 
give me this as a local name for the Greater 
Convolvulus, Calystegia sepium. 


Nits. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Leigh-on-Mendip). 

NoAH’s ARK. (1) In this district most 
generally appiied to the Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus. 

Other correspondents apply the name to 

(2) Various species of Campanula (Camerton). 

(3) The Lupin, Lupinus (Hatch Beauchamp). 

(4) The Larkspur, Delphinium (Chetnole, 
Dorset). 

(5) Tie Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Win- 
frith). 

Nopopy’s FLOWER. A correspondent at Salis- 
bury gives me this as a local nam=> for the Marigold, 
Calendula officinalis. 


Noss (or KNoBs). Apples (Thorne St. Mar- 
garet/and Sampford Arundel). 

NonE So Pretty. (1) Virginian Stock, Mal- 
colmia maritima. 

(2) London Pride, Sawxiffaga umbrosa. 


NonEsucH. The caltivated Scarlet Lychais, 
Lychnis chalcedonica. See FLOWER OF BRISTOWE, 


Non-sucH. (1) A general name for Black 
Medick, Medicago lupulina. Mr. F. T. Eiworthy 
said: ‘‘ A kind of green fodder, bot Iam unable 
to identify it slearly. I have heard ‘ Lucerne ’ 
(Medicago sativa) so named, but Prior gives 
Medicago lupulina, and Britten accepts his 
authority.” 

(2) Aliso a variety of table apple. 


NOON PEEPERS. A correspondent at Breamore 
(Wiits) gives me this as a local name for the Star 
of Bethlebem, Ornithogalum wumbellatum. See 
TWELVE O’CLOCKS. / 


NOON-TIDE. Yellow Goat’s-beard, Tragopogon 
pratense (Brompton Regis and Evershot). More 
ottea called JACK (or JOHN)-GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON. 


NOSE-BLEED (1). Common Yarrow or Mil- 
foil, Achillea Millefolium, so called because ‘‘ the 
leaues being put into the nose do cause it to 
bleede’”’ (Gerarde, Herball, p.915). 

(2) A correspondent at Thorncombe gives 
it as a local name for the Hemlock, Conium 
maculatum. 


NosE-SMART. The Nasturtium (Compton, near 
Yeovil). 


NOSE-TICKLER. The Nasturtium (Stratton-on- 
the-Fosse). 
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NOSE-TWITCHER. The Nasturtium (Dorset). 


NUFFIN-IDOLS. A N.W. Wilts sorraption of 
LOVE-IN-IDLENESS; the Wild Pansy, Viola 
arvensis. 


NuMPER NELL. Mr. Edward Vivian (Trow- 
bridge) gives me this as a local name for an old- 
fashioned, if not obsolete, variety of apple, grow- 
ing to a large size. 


NuUMPINOLE. The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis (N.W. Wilts). Mr. C. T. Onions writes 
‘*“No doubt due to progressive corruption of 
Pimpernel, through som? form tik? pimpernovcl, 
wnich is apparently a Yorkshire form.” 

NUN OF THE FIELDS. This is the French name 
for « white variety of the Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia. It has been sent me by several 
correspondent. as a local name for the Harebell, 
without reference to colour, but if the name is 
used in this district at all I imagine it has been 
taken from the French. 


NuTMEG GRATER. A Martock lady gives me 
this as a local name for a variety of the scented 
Geranium. 


Oak. The Rev. Hiideric Friend says he has 
been astonished to find how frequently the Maple, 
Acer campestre, is called ‘‘ Oak’? in Devonshire. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan tells m2 that DoG OAK isa 
common name for Acer campestre, which I find 
is also called ‘‘ Oak” in West Somerset. 


OAK-FERN. This is the general English name 
for Phegopteris Dryopteris, but in many parts 
of Somerset it is applied to the common Bracken, 
Pleris aquilina, for the reason that if the stalk is cut 
across near the root there are dark markings on 
the section, which strongly resemble a very 
symmetrical oak tree. 


OAK MaceEys. Acorns (Wellington district), 
Oak Nouts. Acorns (Draycott). 


OAKY-MARBLES. Dry gall-nuts of oak, fre- 
quently used by children as substitutes for stone 
marbles. 


OAT-GRASS. Narrow-leaved perennial Oat, 
Avena pratensis (West Somerset). This local 
name for this grass is given by the Rev. R. P. 
Murray, and has been sent me by several corres- 
pondents in West Somerset, but Dr. Watson 
writes me that he has never seen Avena pratensis 
in that part of the county, and there is only one 
record for it, and even that is a doubtful one. 
He says Trisetum flavescens and Arrhenatherum 
elatius, which miglt be confused with it, are 
common. 


OIL-SEED PLANT. Mr. T. W. Cowan gives me 


this as a popular name for Gold of Pleasure, 
Camelina sativa. Sometimes called FALSE FLAX. 
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OLD GRANNY’S SLIPPER SLOPPERS. Meadow 
Vetchling, Lathyrus pratensis (East Dorset). 


OLD LApDyY’s BONNET. The Columbine, Aqui- 
legia vulgaris (an Iiminster school-girl). 

Outp Lapy’s LAck. Wild Parsley or Chervil, 
Anthriscus sylvestris (Yeovil). See My Lapy’s 
LACE. 

OLD LAapy’s NicgHt-cAap. The Canterbury Bell, 
Campanula media (Aller). 


OxLtp LaApy’s Smocks. Greater Convo'vulus 
or Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium (Zeals 
Wilts). 

OLtp Matp. The Wall-flower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri (Bishopswood). 


OLD MAID’s BASKET. The Co'umbine, Aqui- 
legia vulgaris (Glastonbury). 


OLD MAtIpD’s FLower. The Pansy, Viola 
tricolor (South Petherton and Stalbridge). 


OLD MAtrp’s Last FRIEND. The Pansy, as 
above (Axminster). 

OLD MAID’s ScENT. A school-boy at West 
Coker gives me this as a local name for the ‘* Wild 
Pyrethrum,”’ by which is almost certainly meant 
the Feverfew, Chrysanlhemum Parthenium. 


OLD MAN. (1) A general name throughout 
the district for the Southernwood or Boy’s-love, 
Artemisia Abrotonum. 


(2) Several correspondents in the Stockland 
and Kilton district give it as being used in that 
neighbourhood for the Rosemary, Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

(3) The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis 
(S.W. Wilts). 

(4) In some places this name is given to the 
Wild Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba, more often called in this district OLD 
MaAN’s BEARD. 


OLD MAN’s Baccy. A correspondent at East 
Harptree gives me this as a local name for Dock 
leaves, but it appears to me more appropriate 
to Burdock or Coltsfoot. 


OLD MAN’s BEARD. (1) A name. given 
throughout the greater part of Somerset and 
Dorset, as well as other parts, to the Wild Clem- 
atis or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba, on 
account of the long feathery awns which follow 
the flowers and remain on the rambling stems 
for months. Mr. Elworthy said he had never 
heard the Clematis so called in West Somerset. 

(2) The Cornfield Horse-tail, Equisetum 
arvense (West Somerset) ; called also in the same 
district MARE’S-TAIL and JOINTWEED. 

(3) A fairly general name for the bushy 
bedeguar or ‘“ Robin’s Pincushion,”’ frequently 
found on the Dog-rose. 
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(4) Southernwood o: Boy’s-love, Artemisia 
Abrotonum (Do-set and Wilts). 

(5) A number of young people at Thorne St. 
Margaret give m? this as a local name for “* Water- 
grass.’ Probably either Phalaris arundinacea or 
Phragmites communis when in seed. 

(7) One of the many popular names for 
Saxvifraga sarmentosa. Soe AARON’S BEARD (2). 

(6) Meadow-sweet, Spirea Ulmaria (a schoo.- 
girl at Otterhampton). 

(8) See GRANDFATHER’S BEARD (4). 


OLD MAN’s BREAD AND CHEESE. Common 
Maliow, Malva_ sylvestris (Ubley). See BREAD 
AND CHEESE (2). 


OLD MAN’s Burrons. (1) The Marsh Mari- 
go'd, Caltha palustris (South and East Somerset 
and Do:set). ; 

(2) Applied also to several species of Butter- 
cup, Ranunculus. 

(3) Burrs of the Burdock, Arctium minus 
(Membury, Devon). 

OLD MAN’s CLocK. Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Stour Provost, Dorset). 


Oup Man’s Face. (1) The Pansy, Viola 
tricolor. 

(2) The Snsapdragon, Antirrhinum majus 
(Stockland, Devon). 


OLD MAN’s FLANNEL. Great Mullein, Ver- 
bascum Thapsus. 


OL~p MAN’s FLowerRs. A correspondent at 
Barrington gives me this as a local name for 
flowers something like the Eltrot, Heraclewm 
Sphondylium, having long, hollow, hairy stems, 
and growing with buttercups. 

OLD Man’s’ FRIEND. Scarlet Pimpern:!- 
Anagallis arvensis (a school-girl at Muchelney). 


OLD MAN’s GLASS EYE. Scarlet Pimpernel, as 
above (Staple Fitzpaine). 


OLD MAN’s Hat. The Garden Lily (a schoo!l- 
girl at Otterhampton). 

OLD MAN’s LOoOKING-GLASsS. A number of 
young people at Paulton give me this as a local 
name for the Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis; 
no doubt through confusion with OLD (OR Poor) 
MAN’S WEATHER-GLASS. 


O~tp Man’s NieuHt-cap. (1) Greater Con- 
volvulus or Hedge Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) Lesser Convoivulus or Field Bindweed, 
Convolvulus arvensis. 


OLD MAN’s PEPPER. (1) Common Yarrow, 
Achillea Millefolium. 

(2) Several young people at Evershot give me 
this as a local name for the Salad Burnet, Potertum 
Sanguisorba. 
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OLD MAN’sS PEPPER-BOX. Sneeze-wort Yarrow, 
Achillea Ptarmica (Wambrook). 


OLp MAN’s Putpir. Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum (Combe St. Nicholas). 


OLD MAN’sS SHIRTS. Greater Convo!lvulus, 
Calystegia sepium (Yetminster). 

OLp MANn’s SNUFF-BOx. A puffball fungus, 
Lycoperdon. See DEVIL’s SNUFF-BOX. 

OLD MAN’s WEATHER-GLASS. A fairly general 
name throughout the district for the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. 

OLD MAN’S WHISKERS. Several correspondents 
in the Ilminster district give me this as a local 
name for the Wood Horsetail, but as this plant, 
Equisetum sylvaticum, is very rare in the county 
I imagine there is some confusion of the species. 
Dr. Downes suggests the plant intended is &. 
maximum. 

OLD MEN’s BEARD. Same as OLD MAN’s 
BEARD (2). 

OLD MEN’s Burrons. Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris. 

OLD MEN’s MatcHEs. A correspondent at 
Coombe Bissett (Wilts) gives me this as a local 
name for the ‘ Scarlet Cup lichen,” Cladonia 
coccifera. 

OLp MeEN’s TROUSERS. A correspondent at 
Pawiett gives me this as a local name for the 
Iris. 

OLD MoTHER THYME. Wild Thyme (Dunster). 
See MOTHER THYME. 


Oxtp Rock. A corruption of OLD RoT (which 
see), sent me from Pawlett and other places. 


OLtp Root or OLD Ror. Rev. Wm. Barnes 
gives this as the Somerset form of ELTROT, which 
he defines as “‘ The stalk and umbeli of the Wild 
Parsley.” But ELrroT is the usual name in 
East Somerset for the Cow-parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondylium. 


OxLp Rot. <A number of correspondents in the 
no:thern part of Somerset give me this as a local 
name for the Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium. Probably another form of ELTRoT, 
which see. 

OLp Sow. The Wilts Glossary gives this as 
being used rarely in N. and S.W. Wilts for 
Melilotus coerulea, from its peculiar odour. It is 
not easy to anderstand this, as Mr. T. W. Cowan 
points out the common name of Melilotus cerulea 
is Sweet Trefoil, for which ®LD Sow is hardly 
appropriate. ; 

OLup UncteE Harry. Mugwort, Artemisia 
vulgaris (Winsham). 
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OLD WoMAN’s BONNET. (1) The Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris. More often called GRANNY’S. 
BONNET. 

(2) Greater Convolvulus or Hedge Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepium (Martock and East Devon). 

(3) Canterbury Bells, Campanula media (Chew- 
ton Mendip). 


(4) Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris 


(Winsham). f 
(5) Water Avens, Gewm rivale (Mere, Wilts). 


OLD WomaAn’s Eve. The Periwinkle, Vinca 
(Fontmell Parva, Dorset). 


OLD WoMmaAn’s NEEDLE-WoRK. Red Spur 
Valerian, Kentranthus ruber (Taunton). See 
LavDy’s NEEDLEWORK (1). 


OLD WomaAn’s NicuT-cAap. (1) Greater Con- 
volvulus, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) The Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus 
(Brompton Regis). 

(3) Canterbury Bells, Campanula media 


(4) A schoo!-girl at Buckland St. Mary gives 
it as a local name for the Deadly Nightshade, 
which I have no doubt is an error for the Woody 
Nightshade, Solanum Dulcamara. See GRANNY’S 
NIGHTCAP (7). 

(5) The Columbine, Aguilegia vulgaris (East 
Devon). 

OLD WoMAN’s PENNY. Honesty or Lunary, 
Lunaria biennis (a correspondent at Wincanton). 


OLD WOoOMAN’S PETTICOATS. The Poppy, 
Papaver Rheeas (Long Sutton). 


OLD WoMAN’s PIN-CUSHION. The Spotted 
Orchis, Orchis maculata (S. W. Wilts). 


OID WomAn’s PurRSE. The Calceolaria. 


OLD WoMAN’s TOE-NAILS. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus (Axminster). 


OLD WoMAN THREADING HER NEEDLE. The 
Herb Robert, Geraniwm Robertianum (East 
Somerset). 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S CREEPING COMPANION. 
A name given me by a Yeovil gardener for the 
small spreading plant Helxine Solierolii, which 
Dr. Watson tells me is sometimes called (in error) 
Artillery-plant, and which Dr. R. C. Knight tells 
me is also called Australian Moss. See MIND 
YouR Own BUSINESS. 


OLLER. The Alder, Alnus rotundifolia. 
ONE BERRY. An old country name for the 
Herb Paris, Paris quadrifolia. 


OnE I Eat. gentleman living in Yeovil 
gives me this as a popular name for the Straw- 
berry Tree, Arbutus Unedo. Obviously a trans- 
lation of the specific name Unedo. 
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ONE O’cLocK. (1) A very common name 
throughout the district for the Dandelion, Tarax- 
acum officinale. 

(2) The Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum 
umbellatum. 

(3) The Yellow Goat’s-beard, Tragopogon 
pratense (Bradford-on-Tone). : 

(4) The Co.t’s-foot, Tussilago Farfara (lyd- 
ford-on-the-Fosse). 

(5) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Membury, Devon). 


ONE O’cLocK, Two O’ctLocK. Seed-head of 
Dandelion (Clapton-in-Gordano). 


ONE, Two, THREE. Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Wambrook). No doubt from counting 
the number of puffs required to blow away all 
the seeds. 

ONION CoucH. Dr. Watson writes :—‘ This 
is a name given at Staplegrove to a kind of grass 
with little underground buibs. I have not yet 
had the grass brought for examination, but it 
may be a form of Arrhenatherum elatius or Phleum 
pratense.”’ 


ONION FLOWER. The Broad-leaved Garlic, 
Allium ursinum. 


ONION STINKERS. Broad-leaved Garlic, as 
above (a schoo!-boy at Evercreech). 


OPEN AND SHuT. The Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum (Martin, Wilts). 


OPEN-ASS. A common name throughout the 
district for the Medlar, Mespilus germanica. 
Mr. Elworthy says: ‘‘ The common and usual 
name among the working-class, and it appears 
to be a survival, not perhaps of the fittest accord- 
ing to modern taste, but ot a very early period.” 


OPEN-EYE. Common Daisy, Bellis perennis 
(Dowlish Wake). 

OPEN JAws. The Snapdragon, Antirrhinum 
majus (Camerton). : 

OPEN MoutTus. Snapdragon, as above (Long 
Sutton). 

OPEN SrTar. The Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum (school-children at Paul- 
ton). See LirTLE OPEN STAR. 


ORANGE BLossom. (1) Sameas Mock ORANGE. 
(2) <A school-girl at Ilminster gives me this 
as a local name for the Lesser St. John’s Wort (?). 


ORGAN, ORGIN, or ORGANyY. (1) Penny- 
royal, Mentha Pulegium. Mr. Eliworthy says: 
“Usual name of this herb, which is much grown 
as a flavouring. The name Penny-royal is un- 
known. It is chopped small and put into a 
mess called ‘Tea kettle broth,’ which is also 
often called ‘ORGAN Brotu.’” Rey. H. Friend 
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says: ‘“‘ It is perhaps as well here to observe that 
though Origane, Orgaine, Organy, or Organ, as 
the word is variously spelt and pronounced, 
comes from the classical languages (Lat. origanum) 
and refers to the plant Marjoram, yet in Devon- 
shire, where the people speak of Organs, Organ- 
tea, ‘Organ-broth, they mean Penny-royal. Mrs. 
Palmer, in ‘‘ Devonshire Courtship,”’ says ‘ I'd 
make it treason to drink ort but organ tey.”’ 

(2) Marjoram, Origanum vulgare. 

ORL. The late G. P. R. Pulman gives this 
a local name in the Crewkerne and Axminster 
district for the Alder, Alnus rotundifolia. 

OsTRICH PLUMES. A scbool-girl at Dunster 
gives me this as a local name for the Aster. Mr. 
W. S. Price telis mé it is a gardener’s name for 
& special variety of Aster. 

Our Lapy’s Basin. An o!d country name 
for the Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris, from the way 
in which the leaves unite round the stem to form 
basins, which are generally found to contain 
rae and drowned insects, on which the plant 
eeds. 

Our Lapy’s CANDLE. The Great Mullein, 
Verbascum Thapsus. 

Our LaApy’s FLANNEL. The Great Mullein, 
as above. 

Our LADY’s HEART. One of the many popular 
names for Dicentra spectabilis (Martock). Often 
called BLEEDING HEART, LOCKS AND KEys, 
Lapy’s LocKkET, CHINAMAN’S BREECHES, LYRE 
FLOWER, &c. 

Our LaApy’s NiGuHt-cap. The Greater Con- 
volvulus, Calystegia sepvum. 

Our LAapy’s Smock. The Greater Convo:vulus, 
as above. 

Our LaApy’s THIMBLE. The Harebell, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia. See Lapy’s THIMBLE (2). 

OweR. Miss Audrey Vivian (Trowbridge) 
gives me this as a locai name for the Poplar or 
Aspen. Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me the name is 
quite common in the North for the Alder tree. 

Ow.ts’ Eyes. A correspondent at Bradford- 
on-Tone gives me this as a local name for the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, more often 
called PooR MAN’s WEATHER-GLASS. In Herts 
it is known as ‘ Adder’s Eyes.”’ 

Oysters. (1) Rev. Hilderic Friend says 
fircones are known by this name in Devon, be- 
cause the scales with the seeds nearly enough 
resemble oyster-shells to suggest the name. 

(2) Lilac blossom, Syringa vulgaris, is called 
“Oysters”? in the neighbourhood of South 
Molton. 

(3) From several parts of Wilts, Dorset, and 
West Somerset this is sent me as a local name 
for the Aster; no doubt a corruption. 
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PAaIGLE. The Cowslip, Primula veris. 


Patint BrusHes. (1) The Periwinkle, Vinca 
(School children at Horton and Hatch Beau- 
champ). 

(2) Fruits of the Goat’s beard, Tragopogon 
pratense (Curry Mallet). 

(3) The Knapweed, Centaurea nigra (East 
Devon). 

(4) The Creeping Spike-rush, JFleocharis 
palustris (Charlton All Saints, Wilts). 


PAINTED LADIES. Pink and White Sweet Peas 
(Wilts). 

PaInTteD Lapy. (1) London Pride, Sazxifraga 
umbrosa (a school-girl at Oake). See PRerry Lapy. 

(2) The Striped Crane’s-bill, Geranium ver- 
sicolor (Devon). This is an escape from gardens, 
fouud 1n several districts in West Somerset. 


Patm. (1) This name was given by our 
rustics to almost any species of Willow or Sallow, 
Salix, when bearing catkins, which were formerly 
gathered by them and used as ‘“* Palm ” on Palm 
Sunday. 

(2) In addition the late G. P. R. Pulman 
gives it as being applied to the catkins of the 
Hazel, Corylus Avellana, in the Crewkerne and 
Axminster district, and the Rev. H. Friend as 
being apphed to the Yew, Taxus baccata in 
Devon. 


PALMER. A North Dorset form of the name 
Palm, applied to the Sallow (Leigh). 


PaLsy-worT. An cld country name for the 
Cowslip, Primula veris. 


PANCAKE-PLANT. Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris (Stalbridge and East Devon). See 
PANS AND CAKES. 


PANCAKES. The Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon 
Umbilicus-Veneris, from the shape of its leaves, 


PANE. His Honour J. S. Udal gives this as a 
Dorset name for the Parsnip. 


PANS AND CAKES. A school-gir) at Queen 
Camel gives this as a local name for the Common 
Mallow, Malva sylvestris. See PANCAKE-PLANT., 


PAPER BEECH. Common Birch, Betula alba 
(N.W. Wilts). 


PARACHUTES. (1) A name applied in many 
parts of the district to the seeds of the Thistle or 
Dandelion on account of the parachute-like 
pappus which is attached to them. 

(2) The Periwinkle, Vinca (Camerton), 

(3) Canterbury Bells, Campanula media 
(Furley). 


_PARADISE Lity. A school-gir] at Draycott 
gives me this as a local name for the Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas. 
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PARADISE PLANT. Common Mezereon, Daphne 
Mezereum. Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, rector of 
Bitton, said (1869) ‘‘ the usual name for the shrub 
in these parts is the ‘ Paradise Plant.’ ”’ 


PARASOLS. (1) Lesser Convolvulus or Field 
Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis. 

(2) The Salad Burnet, Poterium Sanguisorba 
(Little Langford, Wilts). 


PaRK LEAVES. Common Tutsan, Hypericum 
Androsemum. Dr. Prior thinks this, as well as 
its French synonym parceur (= by heart) are 
no doubt corruptions, with reference perhaps 
to its perked (or prickled) leaves. 


PARROT’S BEAK (or Bint). A popular English 
name for a New Zealand pliant, Clianthus puniceus ; 
so called from its curved upper petal. 


PARSLEY FERN. (1) The general English 
name for the fern Cryptogramme crispa, which 
Dr. Watson tells me does not occur in Somerset, 
but is found in N. Devon. It was found near 
Simonsbath in 1872, but is probably extinct 
there now. 

(2) The Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare, from the 
resemblance of its leaves to parsley. 


PARSON AND CLERK. The Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum. More often 
called PARSON IN THE PULPIT. 


PARSON IN THE PULPIT. (1) A common name 
throughout the district for the Wild Arum or 
Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum. 

(2) The Rev. H. Friend says the name is also 
given to the Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 

(3) <A correspondent at Plush (Dorset) gives it 
as a local name for the Polyanthus. 


PASMENT. Parsnip (G. P. R. Pulman). See 
PASSMENT. 


PASMET. Parsnip (Wilts). 
Pa’SON IN THE PULPIT. See PARSON. 


PASQUE-FLOWER. A name popularly given to 
almost any species of Anemone blossoming about 
Haster, but more particularly to the Dane-flower, 
A. Pulsatiila, of which this is the general English 
name. 


PASSMENT. Mr. F. T. Elworthy gives this as 
a@ very common corruption of Parsnip in West 
Somerset. See PASMENT. 


PASSION FLOWER. (1) The general English 
name for the Brazilianplant, Passifloracerulea, said. 
to have been first found by Jesuit missionaries. The 
whole plant wasemblematicaltothem, and was thus 
explained :—‘‘ The leaves represented the spear 
which pierced our Saviour’s side; the tendrils, 
the cords which bound His hands, or the stripes 
with which He was scourged ; the ten petals, the 
ten apostles who deserted Him; the pillar in the 
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centre of the flower, the cross or the pillar to 
which He was bound ; the stamens, the hammers ; 
the styles, the nails; the inner circle around the 
central pillar, the crown of thorns; the radius 
round it, the nimbus of glory ; the white in the 
flower is an emblem of purity ; the blue, a type 
of Heaven.”’ 

(2) Miss Ella Ford (Melplash) gives this as a 
local name for the Anemone. See PAsqQuE- 
FLOWER. 


PATIENCE. (1) Monx’s Rhubarb, Rumezx 
alpinus. See GARDEN PATIENCE. 

(2) The Patience Dock, Rumezx Patientia, so 
called from the slowness of its operation as a 
medicine. 

Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that this name is 
probably derived from the French lapace (Latin, 
lapathium) = sorrel ; misunderstood as la patience. 
He quotes from Cotgrave, who gives Lapace, 
as a name for “the ordinary or sharp-pointed 
dock,” and Lapas or Patience for ‘‘ Monk’s 
Rhewbarb.”’ 

PATTENS AND CLoGs. (1) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. 

(2) Less frequently, the Yellow Toadflax, 
Linaria vulgaris. 

Patty CAREY. A Wiltshire corruption of the 
name Hepatica. 


PAUL’s BETONY. Miss Ella Ford (Melplash) 
gives me this as a local name for the Germander 
Speedwell, Veronica Chamaedrys; this is appar- 
ently due to confusion with the Common Speed- 
well. V. officinalis, to which the name was formerly 
applied. 

PEACE AND PLENTY.—Miss Masey, of Taunton, 
gives me this as a Somerset name for the London 
Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa. The compilers of the 
Wiltshire Glossary give it as being applied in 
S.W. Wilts to a “kind of small double white 
garden Saxifrage.”’ 


PEACH BELLS. The Peach-leaved Bell-flower, 
Campanula persicifolia (Rev. H. Friend). 


PEAGLES. A form of the name PAIGLEs, used 
in many parts of Somerset and Dorset for the 
Cowslip, Primula veris. 


PEA THATCHES. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus (Wells). 


Precksins. Dr. R. C. Knight writes :—‘* The few 
apples left in an orchard after the picking is 
completed. It is used in two ways :—(i) Ther’s 
a vew PECKSINS left. (ii) Oh! lef’? they vur 
Prcxsins. I feel convinced that the derivation 
of this word is to be found in this latter render- 
ing = ‘ Leave them for the pixies,’ which would 
be only a particular case of the very general 
belief of other days that the pixies must be pro- 
vided for.”” See Prxy HOARDING and PIXy-woRrpD. 
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PEDLAR’S BASKET. The Ivy-leaved Toadflax, 
Linaria Cymbalaria. 

PEE-ABED. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. See PISS-ABED. 


PEEP o’ Day. A Martock ladyfgives me this 
as a local name for an early Spring flower, yellow 
and white, having smooth leaves. 


Prec-woop. The’ Spindle-tree, Huonymus 
europeuvs (St ockland, Devon). See SKIVER. 
TIMBER. 


PELLA Mountain. An old English name for 
the Wild Thyme, Thymus Serpyllum. 


PENNIES AND MHALF-PENNIES. (1) Yellow 
Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli (Shoscombe). 

(2) A school-boy at Bradford-on-Tone gives 
me this as a local name for the Moneywort, 
Lysimachia Nummularia. 


PENNY FLOWER. The Wall Pennywort, Cotyle- 
don Umbilicus-Veneris. 


Penny Grass. Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli. 

PENNY Hats and PENNY LEAF are both Devon- 
shire names for the Wal! Pennywort, Cotyledon 
U mbilicus-V eneris. 

Penny Pies. A fairly general name through- 
out the district for the Wail Pennywort, Cotyledon 
Umbilicus-V eneris. 

Penny RATTLE. Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli (Tatworth). 

PENNY WINKLE or PENNY WINKS. A common 
corruption of Periwinkle. 


PENNyY-wort. (1) The Wall Pennywort, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus-Veneris, from the shape of 
its leaves. 

(2) The Common White-rot, Hydrocotyle vul- 
garis, sometimes called MARSH PENNYWORT. 


PEPPER Box. Mr. F. W. Mathews, of Brad- 
ford-on-Tone, gives me this as a local name for 
the Yeliow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 


PEPPER Boxes. Common Red Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas (Hatch Beauchamp); no doubt from the 
way in which the ripe seeds are shaken out from 
capsule. 

PEPPER Pots. Puff-balls; any fungus of the 
genus, Lycoperdon (Sexey’s School). More gener- 
ally called SNUFF-BOXEs. 


; PERIWINKLE. A correspondent at Charmouth 
gives me this as a loca! name for the Blue-beil, 
Scilla non-scripta. 


_PETER’S Pence. Honesty or Lunary, Lunaria 
biennis (Bloxworth, Dorset). 
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PEWTERWORT. Miss Audiy Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as a local name for the 
Horse-tail. I find that both this name and 
that of SCOURING-RUSH were formeily given to 
any species of Hquisetum, but particularly to 
E. hyemale (the Rough Horse-tail), owing to their 
being much used for polishing pewter dishes and 
scrubbing wood. The stems contain silica. 


PHEASANT’S EYE (1). The general English 
name for the genus Adonis. 

(2) In West Somerset, the Evergreen Alkanet, 
Anchusa sempervirens. Often called also WATER. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(3) The ‘‘ Pheasant’s Eye’ Narcissus, Nar- 
cissus poeticus. 

(4) The garden Pink, Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

(5) A correspondent at Ubley gives this as 
a local name for the Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis. : 

Pick. The fruit of the Sloe, Prunus insititia 
(Wilts). 


PICK-POCKET. A name applied to a large 
number of different plants, but most common'y 
throughout this district to 

(1) The Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris. It bas been suggested that “ pick ’”” 
is a corruption of ‘“ pix” or “‘ pixie,” but 
Mr. Jas. Britten writes me “ Oh no!! it relates 
to a well-known ‘game’ or see below” for 
another suggestion under PicK-PURSE. See also 
a note under MONEY-BAGS. 

(2) Several correspondents give this as a 
local name for the Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria. 
Holostea, and the Rev. H. Friend suggests that 
in Somerset the name is frequently given to this 
plant. — 

(3) From all parts of the district I have had 
sent me the names of different members of the 
Parsley family to which this name is given. It 
appears to be applied almost indiscriminately 
to plants of this class. 

(4) The Hem!'ock, Conium maculatum (Watchet. 
and Martock). 

(5) Garlic Treacle-mustard or Jack-by-the- 
Hedge, Sisymbrium Alliaria (East Devon). 

(6) Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria 
(Sexey’s School). 

(7) The Schoolmaster at Batcombe gives me 
this (and BIRD’s-EYE) as a local name for Bux- 
baum’s Speedwell, Veronica Tournefortii; no 
doubt applied also to the Germander Speedwell, 
V. Chameedrys. 

(8) Yellow Stone-crop, Sedum acre (Kim- 
meridge, Dorset). 


PICK-PURSE. The Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris. Dr. Prior says: ‘‘ From its 
robbing the farmer by stealing the goodness of 
his land.’’ See Pick-PocKET (1). 
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Pre Oress. Marshwort, Apium nodiflorum 
{Devon). See Pigs’ CREss (2). 


Piz Disues. <A correspondent at Charmouth 
gives me this as a local name for the ‘‘ Ice Plant,” 
by which I presume is intended some species of 
Mesembryanthemum. 


PIERCE-SNow. The Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis (Stalbridge). See SNOW-PIERCER. 


PIFFERIDGE BusH. A lady at Compton (near 
Yeovil) gives me this as a local name for the 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris. 


Pic ALES or Pia Atts. The fruit of the 
Hawthorn, Crategus monogyna. 


Pic BERRIES. The fruit of the Hawthorn, as 
above (Hast Somerset and Wilts). 


Pig Daisy. Common Fleabane, Pulicaria 
dysenterica (Leigh, Dorset). 

Pic Dock. Fool’s Parsley, Hthusa Cynapivm 
(Durston). 


Pickons. The winged fruit of the Sycamore> 
Acer Pseudo-platanus (Sexey’s School). 


PIGEON’S Foor. A Bridgwater schoolmistress 
gives me this as a local name for the Ranunculus. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan writes me: ‘‘ Geranium colum- 
barium is the nime for Pigeon’s-foot. Crowfoot 
is a common name for many species of Ranun- 
culus.”’ But I gather from Mr. F. W. Mathews 
that in West Somerset the name Pigeon’s-foot 
is sometimes applied to the Upright Meadow 
Crowfoot, Ranunculus acris. 

PIGGLes. Another (but much less common) 
form of PAIGLES, which see. 


PicGy-WieGy. The Snap-dragon, Antirrhinum 
majus (Litton). 

Pic-Litigs. Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum (Sampford Arundel). 

Pia Nut. The Earth Nut or Hog Nut, Cono- 
podium majus. 

Pic 0’ THE WALL. The Sunap-dragon, Antirr- 
hinum majus (Bruton). 

Pics’ AILEs. See Pic ALES. 

Pics’ BERRIES. See PIG BERRIES. 


Pics’ BusBBLE. A common name in West 
Somerset and East Devon for the Cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. 


Pies’ CHops. (1) A fairly common name for 
the Snap-dragon, Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) The Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris 
(Mid-Somerset). 


Pigs’ Come. Cow-parsnip or Hogweed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium (Devon). 
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Pies’ Cress. (1) Stinking Chamomile or 
Mayweed, Anthemis Cotula (Winsham). 

(2) Several young people at Stockland (Devon) 
give me this asa local name for ‘* Brook-lime,”’ 
but in view of the confusion to which reference 
is made under that heading I caanot pretend to 
identify the plant. Dr. Watson writes me: 
** Brooklime, Marshwort, and Water-cress are 
often associated. The reference is probably to 
Marshwort, Apium nodiflorum, which is some- 
times called PIE-CREss in Devon, because it is 
pied with Ws:tcr-cress. 

(3) The Nipplewort, ZLapsana communis (A 
school-boy at Evershot). 


Pics’ Daisies. The Stinking Chamomile, 
Anthemis Cotula (North Dorset). 


Pics’ Ears. Sedum acre and other species of 
Stonecrop ; on account of the thick fieshy spikes 
which serve for leaves. 

Pigs’ FLop. Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, 

.Heracleum Sphondylium (Hast Devon). See 
Pics’ BUBBLES. 


Pics’ FLtower. The Stinking Chamomile, 
Anthemis Cotula (North Dorset). 


Pics’ Foop. Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium (Dorset). 


Pics’ HALES, HAws, HEELS. HELLS, or ISLEs. 
The fruit of the Hawthorn, Crateg us monogyna. 

Pies’ Moutus. (1) The Snap-dragon, Antirr- 
hinum majus. 

(2) Yetlow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris. 

Pics’ Nuts. (1) The Common Earth-nut or 
Hog-nut, Conopodium majus, for which pigs are 
fond of grubbing. 

(2) The Horse Chestnut, Msculus Hippo- 
castanum (East Somerset). 

(3) Acorns (Martock). 

Pies’ Parstey. (1) This name is applied 
somewhat loosely to various members of the 
Parsle, famil,, but most commonly to the 
Upright Hedge Parsley, Caucalis Anthriscus. 

(2) In Dorset the name is sometimes givea 
to the Wild Carrot, Daucus Carota. 


Pics’ PARSNIP. Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium (West Somerset). 


Pics’ Pears. Fruit of the Hawthorn, Crategus 
monogyna (Stogursey). See Piegsy and PIXIEz 
PEARS. 

Pics’ RHUBARB. Greater Burdock, Arctium 
majus (Hammoon, Dorset). Dr. Watson writes : 
“Ts not this more likely to be the Butterburr, 
Petasites ovatus, which is often called, or rather 
mis-calied, ‘‘ Wild Rhubarb.” The plant men- 
tioned, Arctium majus, is not likely to be differen- 
tiated by your correspondent from A. minus, and 
is very much rarer.” 
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Pies’ SNouts. The Snap-dragon, Antirrhinum 
majus (Chilton Polden). 

Piagsy Pears. Fruit of the Hawthorn (Kilton. 
and Pawlett district). See Pies’ PEARS and 
Prxy PEARS. 


PIG-WEED. (1) White Goosefoot, Cheno- 
podium album (Allerford). 

(2) Toe Comfrey, Symphytum officinale (N.W. 
Wits). 


PILEWORT. A very genera! name for the 
Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria, from an. 
old belief, based on the doctrine of signatures, 
that a decoction prepared from this plant would 
cure hemorrhoids. 


PIMROSE. A very common mis-pronunciation 
of Primrose, throughout a great part of the 
district. 

Pinch Me Ticur. A school-girl at Dunster 
gives me this as a local name for the Orchis 
(2 Orchis mascula). 


PrncusHION. A name given to a number of 
different plants, but most generaily throughout 
this district to 

(1) The Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis, and 

(2) The Garden Scabious, S. atropurpurea,. 
the white stamens of which have much the 
appearance oi the heads of pins sticking out of 
a velvety cushion. 

(3) The Devii’s-bit Scabious, S. Suecisa 
(Bradford-on-Tone). 

(4) The Sea-pink or Thrift, Statice maritima. 

(5) The Teasei, Dipsacus sylvestris (Shos- 


(6) A school-girl at South Petherton gives 
it as a local name for the Anemone. 

(7) Pink Persicaria, Polygonum Persicaria (a 
school-boy at Evercreech). 

(8) The Double Red Daisy (several school- 
girls at Paulton). 

(9) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus 
(Dorset). 

(10) The Kidney Vetch, Anthyllis Vulneraria 
(S.W. Wilts). 

(11) Yellow Fumitory, Corydalis lutea (Devon), 


PINCUSHION FLOWER. The Scabious. See Prn- 
CUSHION (1) and (2). 

Prney. A mis-pronunciation of Peony, com- 
mon throughout the district. 

PINK AND WHITE SILK. Half-a-dozen Paulton. 


school-girls give me this as a local name for Apple 
blossom, Pyrus Malus. 


Pink BEAUTY. Sweet William, Dianthus 
barbatus (many school-children at Wembdon and. 
Axbridge). 
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PinK BrRp’s-EYE. Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (a school-girl at Lottisham). 


Pingres. Red Clover, Trifolium pratense 
(Leigh, Dorset). 


PinK More. A rough kind of grass in the 
meadows which cattle refuse; probably some 
kind of Carex (Wilts Glossary). 


PiInK PINAFORES. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Stoke Abbott, Dorset). Compare 
DoLLy’s APRON and PRINT PINAFORE. 


PINK WEED. Common Knot-grass, Polygonum 
aviculare (Leigh, Dorset). 


Pins AND NEEDLES. (1) Various species of 
Thistle. 
(2) Common Furze, Ulex europaeus (East 


(3) Fruit of Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix 
Pecten-Veneris (Curry Mallet). 

(4) Greater Stitechwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Shoscombe). 

(5) Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis (Brad- 
ford-on-Tone). 

(6) London Pride, Sazxifraga wumbrosa (Stal- 
bridge). 

Pins’ Heaps. Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber (Stoke-under-Ham). 


Prrzs. Acorns (Hatch Beauchamp). No 
doubt in consequence of the cups with stalks 
attached being used as imitation pipes. 


PIPE-TREE. Correspondents in Dorset and 
Devon send me this name for the Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris. 


Pippiar. A mis-pronunciation of Poplar, at 
one time very frequently heard in Somerset. 


Piesy PHars(= Pixy Pears). Ia the Watchet 
district applied to both Hips and Haws, i.e., the 
fruits of the Wild Rose and of the Hawthorn. 
Several correspondents in the Bridgwater district 
give it as a local name for the latter only. 


Piss-A-BED. A very general name for the 
Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale. The plant is 
said to have a name equivalent to this in every 
language in Europe. Also in most languages @ 
pee name meaning “lion’s tooth.’ Our 

nglish name Dandelion is a corruption of the 
French dent de lion. See MEsS-A-BED. 


PircHeR. A Willow Plant (Rev. Wm. Barnes). 
Mr. T. W. Cowan says ‘‘a pollard willow.” — 

Prxies. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Devon). In some parts of that county the 
children believe they will be pixy-led if they 
gather this flower. 

Pixy Hoarpines. The small apples left on 
the trees after the “heard fruit’? has been 
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gathered. Some apples are sure to be over- 
looked in the picking, but these must be left 
untouched, for ill-luck would surely follow any 
person who was so greedy as to leave no fruit 
at all for the pixies or fairies. Many old-fashioned 
folk in West Somerset make a point of leaving 
a few apples on every tree in the orchard for the 
“little folk.”? See PECKSINS. 


Pixy Pears. Applied to both Hips and Haws. 
See Pipsy PHARs. 


Pixy RinGs. The green rings so dften seen in 
pastures are supposed to be pixy rings, round 
which the little people dance on moonlight nights. 
See Farry RINGS. 


Pixy Stroouts. Toad-stools. 
Pixy’s UMBRELLAS. Toad-stools. 


Pixy Worp. <A West Somerset form of Pixy- 
hoard. See Prxy HOARDINGS. 


PLENTY. Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre (Mel- 
plash, Dorset). 

PLOUGHMAN’S WEATHER-GLASS., Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis (S.W. Wilts). More 
generally called PooR MAN’s (or SHEPHERD’S) 
W EATHER-GLASS. 


PLUME FEATHERS. Pampas Grass, Gynerium 
argenteum (Sampford Arundel). 


PiLumM PuppDING. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(A Crewkerne school-girl). See PUDDENS. 


PoIsoN BERRIES. Fruits of various plants, 
usually of a bright colour, such as 

(1) Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 

(2) Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

(3) Stinking Ivis, Iris fetidissima. 

(4) Mountain Ash, or Rowan, Pyrus aucu- 
paria. 


PoIson DAisy. Stinking Chamomile or May- 
weed, Anthemis Cotula (Yeovil). 


PoIson FINGERS. Wiid Arum or Cuckoo pint, 
Arum maculatum (Dorchester). 


PoIson Root. Wild Arum, as above (N.W. 
Wilts). , 

PoKERS. (1) The Great Reed-mace, Typha 
latifolia; commonly called BULRUSH. 

(2) Wild Arum or Cuckoo pint, Arum macula- 
tum (North Petherton). 

(3) Red Hot Poker, Tritoma or Kniphofia. 


POKEWEED. Chickweed, Stellaria media (Comp- 
ton, near Yeovil). 


PoLE REED. The Common Reed, Phragmites 
communis (West Somerset). These long stout 
reeds are sometimes used instead of laths for 
making ceilings. The local name may be a 
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corruption of Pool-reed, just as Bull-rush is said 
to be of Pool-rush. 


PoOLICEMAN’S Buttons. The Marsh Marigold, 
Caltha palustris. 


POLICEMAN’S UHELMET. The Monk’s-hood,_ 
Aconitum Napellus (A Martock school-boy). 


POLLARD FLOWERS. Common Lime or Linden, 
Tilia vulgaris (Stoke Abbot, Dorset). 


PoLLy ANDERS or ANDREWS. A play upon 
the name Polyanthus; in some parts of Somerset 
applied also to the Auricula. 


PoltLby BAKER. Several schoolchildren at 
Aller give me this as a local name for the Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 


Potty Nout. The Sweet Chestnut, Castanea 
vesca (Queen Camel). 


Potty Pops. Honesty, Lunaria biennis (A 
school-girl at Little Toller, Dorset). 


Ponp Lity. The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus 
(East Devon). 


Pontges’ Tarts. The Greater Plantain, Plantago 
major (Devon). 


Poork Heaps. A number of school-children at 
Otterhampton give me this as a local name for the 
Reed. (? species.) 


PooR JANE. (1) The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Sampford Arundel). 

(2) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Thorne 
St. Margaret). 

(3) The White Campion, Lychnis alba (Wel- 
lington district). 


Poor JAN’s LEAF. The Houseleek, Semper- 
vivum tectorum. Rev. Hilderic Friend made 
enquiries with regard to this plant through the 
Western Antiquary, and received a reply from 
Edward Capern, who said that a lady, a native 
of Ashford, North Devon, informed him that she 
had often heard the Houseleek called ‘‘ Poor 
Jan’s Leaf.” The people have great faith in 
the healing properties of the plant, whence its 
peculiar designation. 

PooR MAn’s Baccy. Mr. F. W. Mathews tells 
me that the Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara, is often 
known by this name from its frequent use in the 
old countryman’s pipe. 

PooR MaAn’s BEER. Common Hop, Humulus 
Iupulus (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 

PooR MaAn’s BrusH. The Teasel, Dipsacus 
sylvestris (Furley). 

Poor MAN’s FLANNEL. Great Mullein, Verbas- 
cum Thapsus. 

PooR MAn’sS FRIEND. ‘Traveller’s Joy, Clematis - 
Vitalba (Yeovil), more often known in that part 
of the county as OLD MAN’s BEARD. 
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Poor MAn’s GERANIUM. One of the many 
names given to the pot-plant Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa. See AARON’S BEARD (2). 


Poor Man’s Oncuip. (1) A name commonly 
applied to the Spanish Iris, but extended also to 
other species, both cultivated and wild. 

(2) Flowers of the genus Schizanthus. 


Poor Man’s ParMAcetTTy. The Shepherd’s 
Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris. Parmacetty is a 
corruption of the Latin sperma ceti, = whale’s 
sperm, ‘‘the sovereignst remedy for bruises.” 
The name is said to be a joke vpon the Latin 
name bursa, = a purse, which to a poor man is 
always the best remedy for his bruises. See 
MONEY-BAGS. 


PooR MAn’s PEpPER. (1) Salad Burnet, 
Poterium Sanguisorba (Melplash, Dorset). 
(2) Marsh Valerian, Valeriana dioica (Tisbury). 


Poor MANn’s Purse. Shepherd’s Purse, Cap- 
sella Bursa-pastoris (Watchet). 

Poor MANn’s TosBacco. Colt’s-foot, Tussilago 
Farfara (South Petherton). Cf. Poor Man’s 
Baccy. 


PooR MAN’s WEATHER-GLASS. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, from its habit of 
closing its flowers before rain. 

Poor Oats. Wild Oats, Avena fatua (West 
Somerset). 


Poor RoBERtT. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Kast Devon and Evershot). 

Poor Rosin. (1) The Herb Robert, as above. 

(2) A Devonshire name for the Red Campion, 
Lychnis dioica, commonly known in Somerset as 
Rosin Hoop. 


PoPp-BELL. The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea 
(Winsham). 

Pop-BLADDERS. The Foxglove, as above (Mel- 
plash, Dorset). 


Pop Corns. The Spindle-tree, Huonymus 
europeus (Bradford-on-Tone). 


Por Dock. The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea 
(West Somerset). 


Pope’s Hoop (or ODE). An old English name 
for the Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. 


Por Guns. (1) The Foxglove, as above. 

(2) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Clapton-in-Gordano), more commonly called in 
this district SNAP-JACKS, 

(3) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(Milborne Port). 

(4) Seeds of the Plantain, Plantago (Bridg- 
water). 


Pop-JACK. Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea (Bridgwater). See SNAP-JACK. 
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PoppERS, Poppies, or Pops. (1) The Fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea, so cailed because 
children ‘‘ pop” the flowers in the same way 
they would pop a blown-out paper bag. Dr. 
Downes tells me that the first of these names is 
given in the Herbal of Turner, Dean of Wells, 
in the 16th century. 

(2) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(N.E. Somerset and S.W. Wilts). Also “‘ popped ” 
by children as described above. 

(3) The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(West Wilts). 


Poppy Dock. The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea 
(West Somerset). 


Pops. See POPPERS. 


Pop SHELLS. A number of school-children at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the 
berries of the Ivy, Hedera Heliz. 


Pors Ups. A school-girl at Chardstock gives 
me this as a local name for the Crocus. (? The 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale, frequently 
called UPSTARTS.) 

Posy. The garden Peony, from its size (Wilts 
Glossary). 


PorasH. Mr. 'T. W. Cowan tells me he formerly 
had a gardener from Devonshire who always 
called the Common Goutweed, Mgopodium 
Podagraria, by this name. 


POTATOES IN THE DisH. This name is sent 
me by two correspondents at Marshwood (near 
Charmouth), one of whom applies it to the 
‘Sun Spurge, Huphorbia Helioscopia, and the other 
to the Wood Spurge, #. amygdaloides. 


Pots AND KETTLES. Fruit of the Box, Buxzus 
sempervirens (Barford St. Martin, Wilts). 


Poverty. (1) The Rest Harrow, Ononis 
repens, from the fact that the plant grows on 
poor soil and the farmer who has a good crop 
of Rest Harrow will always remain poor. 

(2) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-gallt 
(Combe St. Nicholas). This plant is a partial 
parasite, and obtains some portion of its nourish- 
ment by fastening its suckers on the roots of 
grass and other plants growing near and robbing 
them of their sap. 


PovERTY Grass. A_ school-girl at Bishops- 
wood gives me this as a local name for the Plan- 
tain. 


PovERTY WEED. Yellow Rattle (Chard dis- 
trict). See Poverty (2). 


PoOWER-WoRT. Several correspondents send 
me this as a name for the Lesser Celandine, 
Ranunculus Ficaria. 


PREACHER IN THE Pouupir. Wild Arum or 
‘Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum. 
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PRETTY AND LirTLE. A Devonshire name for 
the Virginian Stock, Malcolmia maritima ; more 
generally called LITTLE AND PRETTY. 


PRETTY BETsy. A name given in many parts 
of Dorset to the Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus: 
ruber (Dr. Watson). 


Pretty Betry. London Pride, Sazxifraga 
umbrosa (Beaminster). 


Pretty Lapy. London Pride, as above 
(Trowbridge). 

PRETTY NANcy. (1) Greater Stitchwort, Stel- 
laria Holostea. See NANCY. 

(2) London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa (Rodden, 
near Frome). : 

PRETTY WILLIE. Sweet William, Dianthus: 
barbatus (Pawlett). 

PRICKLY BEE-HIVES. The Common Teasel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris (A school-girl at Alfington, 
Devon). 

PRICKLY Coats. The Spear Plume Thistle, 
Cnicus lanceolatus (Leigh, Dorset). 


PRICKLY GHOST. Common Furze, Ulex 
europeus (Licigh, Dorset). “‘ Ghost” is a further 
corruption of goss = gorse. 

Prick Mapam. (1) An old country name for 
the Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre; said to be a 
corruption of the French name, 7rique Madame, 
for Triacque a madame, as it were “‘ Lady’s- 
treacle.” 

(2) A well-informed correspondent at Compton 
(near Yeovil) gives this as a local name for the 
Houseleek, Sempervivim tectorum, but i the 
name is so used in that district it would appear 
to be due to confusion with No. 1. 


PRICK-woop. (1) The Spindle-tree, Huonymus 
euvropeus, in consequence of its wood being used 
for making skewers. Also for the same reason 

(2) The Dogwood, Cernus sanguinea. 


PRIDE. A correspondent at Stalbridge gives 
me this as a local name for the Sunflower, 
Helianthus annuus. 


PRIDE OF THE EVENING. Honeysuckle or 
Woodbine, Lonicera Periclymenum (Axminster and. 
Uplyme district). 

PRIDE OF THE MEADOW. Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria (A school-girl at Oake), more often 
called QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 


PRIDE OF THE THAMES. This is sent me from. 
several places in Somerset and Dorset as a name 
for the Flowering Rush, Butomus uwmbellatus. 


PRIDE OF THE Woops. The Wild Hyaciath or 
Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta (Camertoa). 


PRIEST AND PuuLprr. A number of young. 
people at Oakhill send this as a local name for 
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the Wild Arum; obviously a corruption of the 
following name. 


PRIEST IN THE PuLpir. A fairly common 
name for the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum, but less cymmon than PARSON IN THE 
PULPIT. 


PRIMPRINT. Privet, Ligustrum vulgare (Ever- 
shot). 


PRIMROSE PEARLS. The White Narcissus, 
Narcissus poeticus. This name is sent me from 
several districts, and particularly from Paulton. 
Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) writes: ‘ In 
some localities it would be difficult to find a 
person knowing the Narcissus by any other 
name.” 


PRIMROSE PRUSHES. A _ correspondent of 
Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries in 
1893 gave this as an old name at Hinton St. 
George for the White Narcissus, as above. 


PRIMROSE SOLDIERS. Garden Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris (N.W. Wilts). 


PRINCE OF WALES’ FEATHER. (1) The Lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris (Devon). 

(2) Golden Feather, Pyrethrum (Muchelney). 

(3) The Iris (Castle Cary). 

(4) Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus ruber 
(Dorset). 


PRINCE’S (or PRINCESS) FEATHER. (1) The 
Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (West Somerset and 
Devon). 

(2) Love les Bleeding, Amaranthus (several 


(3) London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa (Devon). 

(4) The Silver-Weed, Potentilla Anserina 
(various parts of Somerset). 

(5) Golden Feather, Pyrethrum. 

(6) Pampas Grass, Gynerium argenteum. 


Princess’ ROBE. The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus (Otterford). 


PRINT PINAFORES. The Herb Robert, Ger- 
anium Robertianum (Marshwood, Charmouth). 
Cf. PINK PINAFORES and DOLLyY’s APRON. 


PripET. Mr. W. S. Price (Wellington) gives 
me this as a common local mispronunciation of 
Privet. 


PROCESSION FLOWER. An old English name 
for the Common Milkwort, Polygala_ vuigaris. 
Mrs. Day gives it as a “‘ North Petherton ” name 
still. See GANG-FLOWER. 


PROPELLERS. It is remarkable how generally 
this name and others of a similar character have 
been adopted within the past few years for the 
winged seeds of the Maple, Sycamore, &c. See 
AEROPLANES. 
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PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. A name sometimes 
given to Buttercups and Marsh Marigolds be- 
cause they are often found growing together 
(Rev. H. Friend). 

PuppDENS. Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(Ubley). 

Purr Batts. (1) The general English name 
for fungi of the genus Lycoperdon. 

(2) A name given by schooj-children in 
various parts of the district to the seed heads 
of the Dandelion, Thistle, &c. 


Purr CiLocks. The Seed head of the Dandelion. 
(Otterhampton). See above. 


PUMPERNAL. The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis (Stogursey). 


PURPLE BERRIES. A number of young people 
at Paulton give me this as a local name for the 
berries of the Elder, Sambucus nigra. 


PURPLE Buttons. Field Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis (Winscombe). 

PURPLE GRASS. An old country name for the 
Purple Loose-strife, Lythrum Salicaria. 

PURPLE HYACINTH. Early Purple Orchis, 


Orchis mascula (Caiiton Cantelo). See note under 
BuLoopy BOoNEs. 


PURSE-FLOWER. Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris (Sampford Arunde}). 

Purses. Yeilow Rattle. Rhinanthus Crista- 
galli (Bradford-on-Tone). Sse MONEY-BAGS. 

Pussies. Great Reed-mace, Typha latifolia 
(Mid-Somerset). 

Puss-TAIL. Meadow Fox-iail Grass, Alope- 
curus pratensis (High Ham). 

Pussy Cats. (1) Catkins of Willow, Sallow 
Hazel, &c. 

(2) Several correspondents in Bridgwater and 
the district apply this name to various grasses— 
Couch-grass, Rye-grass, Wild Barley, Foxtail, and 
Timothy. 

Pussy Cats’ Tarts. (1) Same as Pussy 
Cats (1). 

(2) Miss Ida M. Roper tells me that the 
Prickly Twig-rush, Cladiwm Mariscus, is known 
by this name at Shapwick (Somerset). 


Pussy Face. The Pansy, both cultivated, 
Viola tricolor, and wild, V. arvensis. 


Pussy Foot. White or Dutch Clover, Tri- 
folium repens (Watchet). 


Pussy (or Pussy’s) Fur. Catkins of Willow 
and Sallow (Wiveliscombe and Evercreech). 


Pussy Patm. Catkins of Willow and Sallow 
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Pussy’s Tatts. (1) Catkins of Willow, Sallow 
Hazel, &c. 

(2) Great Reed-mace or Cat’s-tail, Typha 
latifolia ; commonly called Bulrush (Muchelney). 


Pussy Wittow. The Catkins of Willow and 
Sallow. 

PuzzLE MONKEY. The Chilian Pine, Arau- 
caria imbricata; more often called MONKEY 
PUZZLE, which see. 


QUAKER GRASS or QUAKERS. Quaking Grass, 
Briza media. 


QUARANTINE, QUARENDEN, or QUARRENER. A 
deep red early kind of apple ; a common favourite 
in Somerset and Devon. 

QUEEN ANNE’s LACE. Wild Beaked Parsley, 
Anthriscus sylvestris (Dorset). See My Lapy’s 
LACE. 

QUEEN ANNE’S NEEDLE-woRK. Red Spur 
Valerian, Kentranthus ruber (Bruton). See LADY’s 
NEEDLE-WORK (1). 


QUEEN ANNE’S PLUMES. Pampas Tass, 
Gynerium argenteum (Maunsel). 


QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER BATH. Another 
of the many popular names given to Dicentra 
spectabilis ; known as the LYRE-FLOWER, LADY’s 
LOCKET, BLEEDING HEART, CHINAMEN’S 
BREECHES, &c. 


QUEEN (or QUEEN’S) FEATHER. The Lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris (more particularly in Devon). 

QUEEN FLOWERS. The Lilac, as above (Char- 
mouth). 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. Large-flowering St. John’s, 
Wort, Hypericum calycinum; often called Ros 
OF SHARON (Miss Hila Ford, Melplash). 


QUEEN OF THE MARSHES. Yellow Iris, Iris 
Pseudacorus (Evercreech). 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. A very general name 
throughout the district for the Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. 

QUEEN OF THE Mist. London Pride, Sawifraga 
umbrosa (Miss Elia Ford, Meiplash). 


QUEEN OF THE RIvER. Yellow Water-Lily 
Nympheea lutea (Miss Elia Ford, Melplash). 

QUEEN’s FEATHER. (1) The Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris (Devon). 

(2) Tne Meadow-sweet, Spircea Ulmaria (Perry 
Street, Chara). 

QUICK. The Hawthorn, Crataegus monogyna, 
particularly young plants used for mak:ng hedges. 


Quick BEAM. The Mountain Ash, Pyrus 
Aucuparia (West Somerset and Devon). 

Quick Grass. Couch-grass, Agropyron | (for- 
merly Triticum) repens. See QUITCH. - . 
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QUICK IN HAND. A Devonshice name for the 
Balsam or Touch-me-not, Impatiens Noli-tangere, 


Quiet NEIGHBOURS. Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber (Longbridge Deverill, Wilts). 


QUINANCY-WORT or QUINSEY-WORT. The 
Small Woodruff or Squinancy-wort, Asperula 
cynanchica ; referring to its former use in disorders 
of the throat. 


QuiItcH. Couch-grass, <Agropyron (formerly 
Triticum) repens. See CoucuH. 


RABBIT FLOWER. (1) Yellow Toad-flax, 
Linaria vulgaris (Devon). See RABBITS (1). 

(2) Iwvy-leaved Toad-flax, Linaria Cymbalaria 
(Devon). 

(3) A name occasionally given in S.W. Wilts 
to Dicentra spectabilis, on account of the flowers, 
when pulled apart, forming two little pink 
rabbits. 

Raspits. (1) Yellow Toadfiax, Tinaria 
vulgaris, because the flowers of the Toadflax 
open and shut when pressed, exactly as the 
mouth of a rabbit does. See RABBITS’ MOUTHS. 

(2) For the same reason, Antirrhinum majus 
and other varieties of Snapdragon. 


RABBITS’ BEEF. Plantain (Martock). 


RABBITs’ CHops. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria 
vulgaris (Milborne Port). See RaAsBits’ Moutus 
(2). 

RABBITS’ EARS. (1) The woolly-leaved 
garden plant, Stachys lanata; called also 
DONKEY’S-EAR and MOUSE’s-EAR (Horton and 


Pawlett). 
(2) Plantain (a school-girl at Hawkchurch). 


RABBITS’ MEAT. A name applied to a number 
of plants on which rabbits feed ; most frequently 
in this district to 

(1) The Sow Thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. 

(2) Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, Heracleum 
Sphondylium. 

(3) Leaves of the Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. 

(4) The Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella (Pilton). 

Rapssits’ Movurus. (1) A general name 
throughout the district for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) Ivy-leaved Toad-flux, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(4) The Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea (a 
school-girl at Awliscombe, Devon). 

RaeEsits’ PUDDING. Leaves of Plantain (Bridg- 
water). 

RABBITS’ VIDDLES (or VITTLES). (1) Sow 
Thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. See RABBITS’ MEAT 
(1 and 2). 

(2) Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, Heracleum 
Sphondylium. 
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Rackuiss. A very common corruption of the 
name Auricula. 

RACKZEN or RAXEN. Mr. F. W. Mathews, of 
Bradford-on-Tone, gives me this as a local name 
for 

(1) The Flowering Rush, Butomus umbel- 
latus ; and 

(2) The ‘“‘ small’? Rush, by which is probably 
meant the Toad-rush, Juncus bufonius. The 
term is probably applied, more or less, to all 
Rushes. See REXEN. 

RAGGED JAcK. (1) The plant to which this 
name is most commonly given in this district 
is the Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 

(2) Greater Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa 
(Batcombe). 

(3) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Melbary 
Osmond). 

(4) The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis 
(a school-girl at Combe St. Nickolas). 

(5) The Ragwort, Senecio Jacobea (a school- 
girl at Stockland, Devon). 

Nos. 3 and 4 are evidently misapplications, due 
to coafusion. 

RAGGED JACKETS. A young man living near 
Charmouth gives me this as a local name for the 
** Robin Hood,” by which is usually undJer-tood. 
the Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, but I think he 
means the Ragged Robin, ZL. Floscuculi, which is 
oiten miscalled ‘‘ Robin Hood ”’ in Derset and 
other places. 


RaGGED Rosin. (1) The general English 
name for Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 

(2) Frequeatly misapplied through confusion 
to the Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, more often 
known in this district as ROBIN Hoop. Alsoto 

(83) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

(4) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(Somerton). 

(5) Great Hairy Willow-herb, Epilobiwm 
hirsutum (Keinton Mande: ille). 

(6) Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum Salicaria 
(Tisbury). 

RAGGED Saint. Field Convolvulus, Convol- 
vulus arvensis (a school-girl at Ilminster). 

RAGGED URCHIN. Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi (a school-girl at Stockland, Devon). 


RAGS AND TATTERS. (1) The Common Mal- 
low, Malva sylvestris (Somerset and Dorset). 

(2) The Coumbin2, Aquilegia vulgaris (Camer- 
ton). 

RAG-WEED. Common Ragwort, Senecio 
Jacobea (Martock). 

RAINBOW FLOWER. The Ivis (Yeovil). 

RAMBLING (or Rovina) Samor. The Ivy- 
leaved Toadflax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 
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Ramp. Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium ursinum 
(Winsham, and Leigh, Dorset). 


Rams’ CiAaws. (1) The Creeping Buttercup, 
Ranunculus repens,and more particularly thestalks. 
Mr. Elworthy says: ‘‘ The stalks of the common 
buttercup (Ranunculus acris) when overgrown. 
In some seasons, especially wet ones, the buttercup 
attains a rank growth, and the cattle refuse to 
eat it, so that the meadow, if not mown for hay, 
becomes covered with coarse stalks without 
leaves, but still bearing the yellow flowers on the 
top—these are called RAm’s CLAws. The name 
is analagous to BENT or BONNET applied to 
grasses.”’ Mr. Onions suggests the name is a 
corruption of Ranunculus. 

(2) Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara (Yarlington). 

(3) Chickweed, Siellaria. media (a school-boy 
at Babcary, who gives a large number of other 
names quite correctly). 


RAMSEY or RAMSIES. The Broad-leaved Garlic, 
Allium ursinum. See RAMSONS. 


RAm’s-FooT Root. The root of the Avens or 
Herb Bennet, Geum urbanum, which is said to be 
exactly like a hare’s foot, but very little like a 
ram’s (Devon, Rev. H. Friend). 


RAms’ GLASS. The Acrid Buttercup, Ran- 
unculus acris (Allerford). No doubt a corruption 
of RAms’ CLAWS, which see (1). 


Ramsons. The Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium 
ursinum. See RAMSEY and RANSOMS. 

“ Ramsons tast like garlizk: they grow much 
in Cranbourne-chase: A proverb, 

Eate leek2s in Lide, and ramsins in May, 

And all the yeare after physicians may play.” 
Aubrey’s Wilts M.S., p. 124. 

RANSOMS. A common corruption oi RAMSONS:- 


RANTIPOLE. The Wild Carrot, Daucus Carota 
(N.W. Wilts, English Plant Names). 


RAPHONTIC. Several correspondents in various 
parts of Somerset and Dorset send me this as a 
name for Rhubarb. I cannot trace the name, 
and assume it has been copied from some book. 
Dr. Watson tells me that the garden Rheubarbs 
are Rheum raphonticum and R. undulatum. 


RAPPERS. Flowers of the Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea (Wilts). See Poppers. 


RATHE PRIMROSE. Miss Audrey Vivian (Trow- 
bridge) tells me this term is commonly used in 
that neighbourhood for an early Primrose. 


RATHE-RIPE. (1) An early kind of apple: 
yellow codling with pinkish streaks. See RETHER- | 
RIPE. 

(2) An early kind of pea (Wilts). 


Rats AND Mice. Common Hound’s-tongue, 
Cynoglossum officinale (Tisbury). 
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RAT’s BANE. Wild Beaked Parsley, Anthriscus 
sylvestris, a common wild umbelliferous plant, in 
appearance something like Hemlock—probably 
mistaken for it (West Somerset). 


Rat’s Foot. A _ school-girl near Axminster 
gives me this as a local name for the Ground 
Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. See Rats’ Mourus (1). 


Rats’ Movutus. (1) A number of young 
people in East Devon give me this as a local name 
for the Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. 

(2) <A boy and girl at Sector, near Axminster, 
give it as a local name for both the White and 
Red Dead Nettle, Lamium album and L. pur- 
pureum. 


Rats’ Tatts. (1) The seeu-stalks of various 
species of Plantain. 

(2) Common Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria 
(Tisbury). 

RATTLE Bacs. Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli (Dorset). More often called RATTLE 
BASKETS. 


RATTLE BASKETS. (1) The Yellow Rattle, 
Rhinanthus Crisia-galli. 

(2) The Lousewort or Red Rattle, Pedicularis 
sylvatica (Winsham). 

(3) A Martock school-boy gives me this as 
a local name for the Soft Rush, Juncus effusus. 
I gather from Dr. Watson that this rush is used 
for making little baskets, inside which are placed 
small peas or similar bodies to make a rattle. 

(4) A Mucheiney school-boy gives it for the 
Quaking Grass, Briza media. 


RATTLE GRASS. The Yellow Rattle, Rhinan- 
thus Crista-galli (White’s Bristol Flora). 


RATTLE Pops. The Red Rattle or Lousewort, 
Pedicularis sylvestris (several school-children at 
Chew Magna). 


RATTLE Traps. The Yellow Rattle, Rhinan- 
thus Crista-galli (Marshwood, Dorset). 


RATTLE WEED. The Bladder Campion, Silene 
latifolia (N.W. Wilts). 


RAXEN. Rushes. See RACKZEN and REXEN. 


RAY-GRASS. Common Rye-grass or Darnel, 
Lolium perenne. See EVER-GRASS. Prior says 
the first part of the word represeats French 
iwraie = drankenness, from the supposed intoxi- 
cating quality 2f some species. In the north of 
England it is named DRuNK or Drunken Darnel. 


RECKLESS. A common corruption. of 
* Auriculas.”’ ! 


ReEcTIONS. Rushes (East Devon). See REXEN. 


RED APPLE BLossom. Pyrus japonica (a school- 
girl at Wellington). 
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RED Birp’s Eye. Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagal- 
lis arvensis (a school-girl at Hawkchurch). 


RED Bopsy’s Eye. Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Redlynch, Wilts). 


REDBREAST. A lady at Wookey gives me this 
as a local name for the Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi, but it is more generally applied to the 
Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


RED ButcHERS. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (West Glos.). 


RED Cap. Common Poppy, Papaver Rhoas- 


RED CLEMATIS. One of the Virginia Creepers, 
Ampelopsis hederacea ; frequently called “ Five- 
leaved Ivy.” 

RED Cup. Common Poppy, Papaver Rheas 
(Otterhampton). 


RED CusHIONS. Common Red Clover, Tvri- 
folium pratense (Evercreech). 


RED Dotty. Common Poppy, Papaver Rheas 
(Long Sutton). 


RED FINGERS. The cultivated Crimson Clover, 
Trifolium incarnatum (a school-girl at South 
Petherton). 


Rep Hot Poker. (1) <A very general name 
for the Fiame-flower or Torch-lily, Aniphofia 
aloides (formerly Tritoma Uvaria), sometimes 
called DEVIL’S POKER. 

(2) The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 

(3) Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata (a 
school-girl at South Petherton). 

(4) Sumach, Rhus (Wiveliscombe). 

(5) The Gladiolus. 

RED HUNTSMAN. Common Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas (a school-girl at Minehead). 


Rep Ivy. One of the Virginia Creepers, 
Ampelopsis hederacea (Chewton Mendip). See 
RED CLEMATIS. 


RED JANE. The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica 
(Mr. W. S. Price, Wellington). 


Rep Joints. Pink Persicaria, Polygonum 
Persicaria (Leigh, Dorset). 


Rep Lees. Pink Persicaria, as above (Welling 
ton and Barton St. David). 


RED Money. Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber (Pensford). 


Rep Nap. Common Poppy, Papaver Rheas 
(Wiveliscombe). 


RED PrimRosE. A common name for a red 
form of the garden Polyanthus. 


RED Racs. Common Poppy, Papaver Rheas 
(Wimborne). 


east + | oe 
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RED RATTLE. Lousewort, Pedicularis 
sylvatica. 


RED RIDING HOOD. A very general name for 
the Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, commonly 
known also as ROBIN Hoop. A few corres- 
pondents in Dorset give me the name as being 
applied to the Ragged Robin and the Herb Robert, 
but this is almost certainly due to confusion. 


RED Rosin. (1) The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica. 

(2) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

(3) The Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi 
(Wellow and Mells). 

(4) Bird Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare 
(Rev. H. Friend). 


RED RoBIN-HOOD. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (Zeals, Wilts). 


RED Rot. Round-leaved Sundew, Drosera 
rotundifolia. 


RED RovueHs. His Honour J. S. Udal gives 
this as a Dorset name for the Scarlet Runner. 
I am indebted to Dr. Watson for the following 
note :—‘‘ Phaseolus multiflorus is the Scarlet 
Runner, but I am uncertain whether this is the 
species meant. The name is quite likely to be 
applied also to P. vulgaris.” 


RED SOLDIERS. Common Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas. 

REDWEED. (1) Common Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas. This 1s the only name for the Poppy 
in many parts of Wiltshire, where the name 
‘* Poppy ” is applied only to the Foxglove. 

(2) Bird Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare. 

(3) Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis (Ham- 
moon, Dorset). 


RED Wo.tr. A_ Bridgwater school-mistress 
gives me this as a local name for the Red Campion, 
Lychnis dioica. This flower is very commonly 
called RED RIDING-HOOD, and this is possibly 
the explanation of the ‘‘ Wolf.” 


REED. (1) A genera] name for Phragmites 
communis. 

(2) Often applied to any plant having long 
and erect leaves and fringing ditches and streams. 

(3) A Somerset and Devon word for 
unbroken wheaten straw, combed and straig ntened, 
for thatching, hence to ‘“‘reed”’ or thatch a house 


REED-MACE. The general English name for 
Typha latifolia. More popularly called BULRUSH. 
According to Dr. Prior the plant owes its name 
of REED-MACE to the ‘ Ecce Homo” pictures, 
and familiar statues of Jesus in His crown of 
thorns, with this reed-like plant in His hand as a 
mace or sceptre. 


REED Morte. A single stalk of Wheat Straw. 
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RENT DAIsIEs. A correspondent at Melbury 
Osmond (Dorset) gives me this as a local name 
for the Michaelmas Daisy, which covers several 
species ot Aster. I presume the name has refer- 
ence to the fact that rent is due at Michaelmas. 


REST HAVEN. The Evening Primrose, 
(nothera biennis (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 


RETHER-RIPE. The West Somerset form of 
RATHE-RIPE ; an early kind of apple. Mr. W. S. 
Price (Wellington) writes ‘‘ RETHER-RIPE (three 
syllables) is always used in this neighbourhood, 
and I doubt if farmers would recognize the name 
RATHE-RIPE (two syliables).”’ 


REx-BusH. A clump of Rushes (always, in 
West Somerset). A very old saying is ‘“‘ The 
Barle and the Exe do botb urn out o’ the same 
REX-BUSH.” The meaning is that the two 
rivers with such different courses rise very close 
together (F. T. Elworthy). From A.S. resce. 


REXEN. Rushes. One of the very few words 
which retain the en plural; even this is now 
becoming ‘‘ improved ” into REXENS. (Compare, 
chickens). Mr. W. S. Price tells me that REXIES 
is a more common form than REXEN in the Wel- 
lington district. 


RHUBARB. The young shoots of the Common 
Bramble or Blackberry, Rubus fruticosus, which 
I presume ace eaten by children (a school-girl 
at Bradford-on-Ton2). Compare SUGAR-CANDY. 


RIB-GRAssS or RIBwoRT. The Ribwort Plan- 
tain, Plantago lanceolata. 


Rice. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash, gives me 
this as a local name for 

(1) The Crosswort Bedstraw, Galium Cruciata. 

(2) The Water Bedstraw, Galiwm palustre. 

(3) The Woodruff, Asperula odorata. See 
RIcE FLOWER. 

(4) Rev. Wm. Barnes gives this as a Dorset 
word for brushwood. 

(5) Mr. T. W. Cowan writes me :—RiIcE is a 
Sussex word for underwood cut sufficiently young 
to bear winding into hedger or hurdles. It is 
the modern form of A. Sax. Aris, a thin branch 
(Parish). 

RicE FLOWER. Woodruff, Asperula odorata 
(Brompton Regis and Melbury Osmond). 

RIGGLERS. A common corruption of “ Auri~ 
culas.”’ 

RisHEs. Mr. W. S. Price gives me this as a 
West Somerset pronunciation of ‘‘ Rushes.” 


Rising Sun. The Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum (Camerton). 


RoaD TO HEAVEN. Miss Ella Ford, of Melplash, 
gives me this as a local name for Jacob’s Ladder 
or Greek Valerian, Polemonium ccruleum. 
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Roast BEEF. The Stinking Iris, Iris fetidis- 
sima ; from the smell of the bruised leaf. 


ROBBERS’ LANTERNS, A _ correspondent at, 
Cerne Abbas gives me this as a local name fop 
the flowers of the Horse Chestnut, Asculus 
Hippocastanum. 


ROBERT THE HERBIST. A_ school-boy at 
Dunkerton gives me this as a local name for the 
Geranium. It looks very much like a curious cor- 
ruption of the name Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. 


RoBIN or ROBIN FLOWER. (1) Rev. Hilderic 
Friend gives both these forms as Devonshire 
names for the Red Campion, Lychnis dioica, 
and also for Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan writes :—ROBIN or 
ROBIN-RUN-IN-THE-HEDGE, is given in some 
counties as the name for the common Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepium. 


RoBIn Hoop. (1) A name generally used 
throughout the district for the Red Campion, 
Lychnis dioica. 

(2) Used in many parts of the district for the 
Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 

The Rev. H. Friend says ‘ The people living 
a few miles from Taunton calithe Herb Robert 
and the Campion both Robin Hood.” 

(3) In Dorset, and occasionally in Somerset, 
this name is given also to the Ragged Robin, 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 

The name is also given occasionaily to the 
three following flowers, no doubt owing to their 
resemblance to the Red Campion. 

(4) The White Campion, Lychnis alba, 

(5) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia, 

(6) The Corn Cockie, Lychnis Githago (given 
by a school-boy at Wootton Fitzpaine, Dorset). 


Rosin Hoop AND His MERRY MEN. The 
Scarlet Eli-cup Fungus, Geopywxis coccinea (Ram- 
pisham, Dorset). 


RoBIN REDBREAST. The Red Campion, 
Lychnis dioica. 

ROBIN RUNIN THE FIELD. Lesser Convolvulus, 
Convolvulus arvensis. 

RoBIN RUN IN THE HEDGE. (1) Greater 
Convolvulus, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) Goose-grass, Galium Aparine; commonly 
called CLYDER or SWEETHEARTS. 

(3) Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea (Over 
Stowey). 

(4) Red Campion, Lychnis dioica (Leigh, 
Dorset). 
_ Ropins. Red Campion, as above (Taunton). 
More often called RoBIN Hoop. 
PP ecenaih s CUSHION. See RoBIN’s PINCUSHION 
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Rosin’s Eve. (1) The Herb Robert, Ger- 
anium Robertianum. 
(2) The Red Campion, Lychnis dioica. 


Rosin’s FLowEerRs. The Herb Robert, Ger- 
anium Robertianum (Cheddar Valley). 


Ropin’s PiIncusHIoN. (1) The bedeguar or 
mossy gall found on the Wild Rose ; often called 
Oxp MAn’s BEARD. 

(2) Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis (Cerne 
Abbas). See PrixcusHion (1). 


Ros Royvs. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (Combe St. Nicholas). 


RoE-BRIAR. The large Dog-rose briar (Rev. 
WwW. P. Williams). 


RoGATION FLOWER. Common Milkwort, Poly- 
gala vulgaris. See GANG-FLOWER. 


Roacuery. Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber. 


Roman CANDLES. (1) The Horse Chestnut, 
Zisculus Hippocastanum (Draycott). See CHRIST- 
MAS CANDLES. 

(2) The ‘‘ Red-hot Poker” or Flame-flower, 
Kniphofia aloides. 

(3) A school-girl at Furley gives me this as 
a local name for the Iris. 

RomMAN JASMINE. His Honour J. S. Udal gives 
this as a Dorset name for the Mock Orange, 
Philadelphus coronarius. 


Roox’s FLowER. Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Scilla non-scripta (Luppitt, Devon). 


RoprEwInp. Field Convolvulus or Bindweed, 
Convolvulus arvensis. 


BRosE AMONG THE THORNS. The Fennel- 
flower, Nigella damascena_ (Maunsel). More 
commonly called LOVE-IN-A-MIisT or DEVIL-IN-A- 
BUsH. 


Rosse Bay. (1) The Rose-bay Willow Herb, 
Epilobium angustifolium ; sometimes called 
FRENCH WILLOW. 

(2) A lady at Compton, near Yeovil, gives 
me this as a local name for the Rhododendron. 


RosE Mattow. The Hollyhock, Althwa rosea. 


Ros—E oF HEAVEN. Several correspondents 
send me this as the popular name of a species 
of Agrostemma. I believe the particular plant is 
Agrostemma Ceeli-rosa, or the Smooth-leaved Rose- 
Campion, and that it comes from the Levant. 


RosE oF SHARON. Large-flowered St. John’s 
Wort, Hypericum calycinum. 


Rosettes. Dahlias (Camerton). 


Rosy DANDRUM. A common corruption of 
the name Rhododendron. 
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Rosy HEART. Another of the many names 
for Dicentra spectabilis; see BLEEDING HEART 
and LADY’s HEART. This name is sent me from 
Trowbridge. 


Rosy Morn. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corni- 
culatus (Chewton Mendip). 


RoTTLE PENNY. The Yellow Rattle, Rhin- 
anthus Crista-galli (Dorset). 


ROUND-pDOCcEK. The Common Mallow, Malva 
sylvestris, so called from the roindness of its 
leaves. 

According to Jennings the leaves. of 
this plant were used in his day as a supposed 
remedy or charm for the sting of a nettle, by 
being rubbed on the stung part, with the words: 

In dock, out nettle, 
Nettle have a-sting’d me. 


RounD RoBIN. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica, to distinguish it from the Ragged Robin 
(Devon). 


Round ToweErRs. Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum 
Salicaria (a school-girl at Alfington, Devon). 


Rovine Sartor. (1) Ivy-leaved Toadflax, 


(2) The once-popular pot-plant. Sazifraga 
sarmeniosa, often called MOTHER OF THOUSANDS, 
STRAWBERRY-PLANT, SPIDER-PLANT, PooR MAN’sS 
GERANIUM, &c. See AARON’S BEARD (2). 


ROWBERRY. This is given me by several 
school-cbildren in the Chard district as a local 
name for the ‘“‘ Mandrake ”’ or (and) the ‘‘ Deadly 
Nightshade.” I assume the plants intended are 
the Red-berried or White Bryony, Bryonia 
dioica or (ard) the Woody Nightshade, Solanum 
Dulcamara. 


ROWET or ROwWETs. Rough coarse grass; 
particularly that growing up among furze or 
brushwood. Rough tufts of grass. 


RoyaL PENNY. Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon 
Umbilicus-Veneris (Brompton Regis). 

RUE-FERN (or WALL-RUE). Rue-leaved Spleen- 
wort, Asplenium Ruta-muraria. 

RUE-WEED. Common Meadow Rue, Thalict- 
rum flavum. 


RUMPET ScRuMpPs. A school-girl at Ilminster 
gives me this as a local name for the Cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. See LuMPER-SCRUMP. 


RunN-AwAy JACK. The Ground Ivy, Nepeta 
hederacea. 

RUNNING JAcosB. The Nasturtium, Tropwolum 
(Leigh, Dorset). 


Rusty Back. Scaly Spleenwort, Ceterach 
officinarum. 
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Rusty Coats. Russet Apples. 


SatLor’s Burrons. Field Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis, and Devil’s-bit Scabious, S. Swuccisa 
(Hawkchurch, Devon). 


St. ANTHONY’s Nut. The Pig-nut (Conopo- 
dium majus) is often called St. Anthony’s Nut,. 
because that saint was the patron of pigs, and 
for a similar reason the Ranunculus, whose 
tubers are a favourite food for those creatures, 
was called St. Anthony’s Turnip or Rape (Rev. 
H. Friend). : 

St. BARBARA’S CRESS (or HERB). Common 
Winter-cress, Barbarea vulgaris. Often called 
YELLOW ROCKET. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. Two school- 
girls at South Petherton give me this as a local 
name for the Petunia. A school-girl at Cutcombe 
gives me ST. GEORGE’S DRAGON as the local name 
of a flower of which I have been unable to get 
from her the proper name or any satisfactory 
description. 

St. JAmEs’s Wort. (1) Common Ragwort, 


Senecio Jacobea. 
(2) Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 


St. JOHN Baptist FLOWER. Large-flowered 
St. John’s Wort, Hypericum calycinum; often 
called RcsE oF SHARON (Stowey, near Clutton). 


St. PATRICK’s CABBAGE. London Pride, Saai- 
fraga umbrosa. 


Sr. PETER’S Keys. The Cowslip, Primula 
veris, is commonly called by this name in the 
neighbourhood of North Cheriton. 

SALARY. A very common mispronunciation of 
Celery, Apium graveolens. 


SALET. Any plant used for salad, but most 
commonly applicd in West Somerset to Mustard 
and Cress. 


SALT CELLAR. The Wood Sorrel, Ovgalis 
Acetosella (Bourton, Dorset), from its acid 
flayour when eaten by children. 


Sammy Gussets. The Early Purple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula (Kilton). Compare Gossips and 
SINGLE GUS. 


SAND FLowERs. Sea Pink or Thrift, Statice 
maritima (Portland). 


SaRAH JANES. The Red Campion, Lychnis 
dioica (Colyton). 

Sass APPLES (7.e., Sauce Apples). A kind of 
sharp apple (Trowbridge). 


SATIN Batts. A number of young people at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the 
Heather, Calluna vulgaris. 
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SATIN FLOWER. (1) The Greater Stitchwort 
Stellaria Holostea. 

(2) Lunary or Honesty, Lunaria biennis, from 
the satiny dissepiments of its seed vessel. 


SATURDAY’S PFPPER. Sun Spurge, Huphorbia 
Helioscopia (Wilts: Eng. Plant Names). 


SaTURDAY NIGHT’s PEPPER. Sun Spurge, as 
above (Wilts: ‘“‘ Village Miners ’’). 

SAucE ALONE. A very general name for the 
Garlic Treacle-mustard or Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Sisymbrium Alliaria. Mr. T. W. Cowan kindty 
writes me: “‘ Dr. Prior thinks it likely that the 
latter part of the compound represents Italian 
aglione, French alloignon = garlic; so the word 
would mean ‘garlic sauce.’ Gerarde in his 
Herbal (1597; page 650) says: ‘ Sauce alone is 
joined with Garlick in name, not because it is 
like unto it in forme, but in smell; for if it be 
brused or stamped it smelleth altogether like 
Garlicke.’ ”’ 

ScaBBy HaAnps. (1) The Cow-parsnip or 
Hogweed, Heracleum Sphondylium (Yeovil and 
Ubley). 

(2) The Hemlock, Conium maculatum (Camer- 
ton and Keynsham). 

(3) Several correspondents give me this as a 
local name for the ‘ Hare’s Parsley” or “ Hair 
Parsley,” by which may be meant Anthriscus 
sylvestris, ocr the Hemlock, as above. See 
HARE’S PARSLEY. 

ScaB FLOWERS. A school-girl at Gittisham 
(Devon) gives me this as a local name for the 
Angelica. 

Scass. (1) Wild Parsley. Anthriscus sylvestris 
(Winscombe). 

(2) Garlic Treacle-mustard or Jack-by-the- 
hedge, Sisymbrium Alliaria (Melksham). 

ScARLET LIGHTNING. (1) A _ corruption of 
Scarlet Lychnuis, Lychnis chalcedonica. See 
FLOWER OF BRISTOWE. 

(2) Red Spur Vaierian, Kentranthus ruber 
(Shute, Devon). 

SCARYBAEUS. The compilers of the Wiltshire 
Glossary say: “ At Yatton Keyaell the Figwort, 
Scrophularia, is so called by the old women. It 
is pounded up with lard and made into eye- 
lotion. Our informant considers that the name 
is from some fan:iful resemblance between the. 
flower and the Scarabzeus beetle. But it is more 
probably a variant of SQUARRIB (Square-rib, from 
the shape of the stem), which is the name in use 
among old people round Chippenham.”’ 

ScENT BoTrLes. The Head-master of Shos- 
combe Schools gives me this as a local name for 
the Hoary Plantain, Plantago media, and the 
Head-mistress of one of the Bridgwater. Schools 
gives it as a local name for the fruits of the 
Plantain. 
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SCENTED BusH. The cultivated Lavender, 
Lavandula (Paulton). 


SCENTED BUTTERCUP. Several young peoyle 
in the Axminster district give me this as a local 
name for the Silverweed, Potentilla Anserina. 


SCENTED DaAIsIES. School-girls at South 
Petherton give me this as a local name for the 
Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare, and the Camomile. 
By the latter name is probably meant the Stinking 
Camomile, Anthemis Cotula, although Dr. Watson 
tells me that during the past 20 years this plant 
has to a great extent been displaced in Somerset 
by Matricaria Chamomilla. The former plant 
is now much rarer than the latter, which is now 
the commonest Camomile in the county. 


SCENTED FERN. The Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare 
(West Somerset and Devon). 

ScHooL Bretu. The Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia (N.-W. Wilts). 

ScHOOL-BOoY’s CLocK. A fairly general name 
for the Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale. 


Scorch GRAMFER GRIGGLES. The Self-heal, 
Prunella vulgaris (Leigh, Dorset). 


ScoTCHMEN. Thistles of almost every kind. 


ScotcH THISTLE. A Watchet correspondent 
tells me that this name is given in that district 
to the Dwarf Thistle, Cnicus acaulis. 


ScrRuUMPLING. A _ small apple which never 
arrives at perfection (West Somerset). 


Sea BotTrue. Different species of the Sea- 
wrack or Fucus. are called Sea-bottles, in conse- 
quence of the stalks having round or oval vescicles 
or pods in them. The pod itself. (Jennings.) 
Dr. Watson tells me that all the species of Fucus 
have the fertile pod-like branches. Bladders 
(for floating purposes) are present in Fucus 
versciculosus and Ascophyllum nodosum. 

Sea DAISY, SEA GILLIFLOWER, or SEA PINx. 
The Thrift or Sea Pink, Statice maritima. 

SEARCH-LIGHT. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria 
vulgaris (Luxborough). 

SEA-SPRAY. Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis. 


SEAVES. In certain parts of England rushes 
are called Seaves, and this name was also givea 
to the pith of rushes dipped in fat and used as 
candles. Holloway ~.-ys in Hampshire young 
onions are called Sives, probably from the stalks 
resembling those of rushes. Mr. Onions tells me 
Si1vxs is an old form of Cuivzes dating back to the 
15th century. 

Secs. Holloway gives this as a Gloucestershire 
name for Sedge or Rushes. It is sometimes 
applied to the Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus. 
‘The name comes from the A.S. secg = a small 
sword, and has reference to the shape of the leaves. 
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SELF-HEAL. This is the general English name 
for Prunella vulgaris, but a number of school- 
children at Brompton Regis apply it to the 
Common Bugle, Ajuga reptans. 


SELGREEN. The MHouse-leek, Sempervivum 
tectorum. ‘Sel’ is a corruption of “ sia,’ the 
Anglo-Saxon word for “ ever”? ; hence SELGREEN 


means “ evergreen.” 


SENGREEN. (1) Same as SELGREEN. 
(2) This name is sometimes appiied to the 
Lesser Periwinkle, Vinea minor. 


SENNA Pops. Common Centaury, Centavrium 
umbellatum : a ylant very largely used in the past 
for its medicinal properties (Melbuvy Osmond). 


SEVEN SISTERS. A common name for the old” 
fashioned clustered small white roses. 


SEVEN YEARS’ Love. This is usually described 
as “‘a variety of everlasting flower.’’ Mrs. Bray, 
in her “ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” speaks 
of “ Seven Years’ Love ” as the name of a common 
flower in the West of Englana, but the Rev. H. 
Friend, who made a special study of the flower 
names of Devonshire, was unable to identify the 
plant. The Rev. H. N. Ellacombe (vizar of Bitton, 
1870), said that he had often seen the country 
bridesmaids in Gloucestershire and other parts 
bringing the double-flowered Yarrow (Achillea 
ptarmica) to the hymeneal altar under this name. 


SHACKLE BACKLE. Several school-girls at 
South Petherton give me this as a local name for 
the Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia. 

SHACKLE BaGs. The Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli. 

SHACKLE BAskKetTs. (1) Yellow Rattle, as 
above. 

(2) Quaking Grass, Briza media, commonly 
called WAG-WANTS. 

SHACKLE Boxes. (1) Quaking Grass, Briza 
media. 

(2) The Lousewort or Red Rattle, Pedicularis 
sylvatica (Stockland, Devon). 

SHACKLE Caps. Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-gallii (East Harptree). 

SHACKLE GRASS. Quaking Grass, Briza media. 

SHACKLERS. (1) Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli. 

(2) The fruits of the Ash and Maple (Devon). 


SHADES OF EVENING. The White Campion, 
Lychnis alba (North Petherton). 


SHaGcy Jacks. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi (South Somerset and Devon). 


SHAKE A BASKET. Doubtless a corruption 
of SHACKLE BASKET. Sent me by _ several 
Wincanton school-girls as a local name for the 
Quaking Grass, Briza media. 
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SHAKERS. A Wiitshire name for the Quaking 
Grass, as above. 

SHAKING GRASS. A common name in West 
Somerset and Devon for the Quaking Grass, 
Briza media. 

SHALDER. (1) A broad, flat rush growing in 
ditches (Jennings). Rush, sedge, growing in 
ditches (Rev. W. P. Williams). 

(2) Great Pendulous Sedge, Carex pendula 
(Butleigh: Rev. R. P. Murray). 

(3) ‘Lhe Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus (Lottis- 
ham). 

SHAME-FACED MAIDEN. (1) Wood Anemone, 
Anemone mnemorosa. Recorded in ‘Sarum 
Diocesan Gazette ” as used at Farley. 

(2) The Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum 
umbellatum (Shrewto., Wilts). 


SHAME-FACES. The Pansy, Viola tricolor (a 
Martock school-boy). 


SHAM HoNEY FLOWER. Ladies at Martock and 
North Petherton give me this as a local name for 
the Pyramid Orchis, Orchis pyramidolis. 

SHAMROCK. Wood Sorrel, Ozalis Acetosella, or 
White Clover, Trifolium repens. The name is 
from the Irish seamrog, a diminutive of seamar= 
Treioil. Considerable differnce of opinion has 
long existed as to the particular plant to which 
the name rightly belongs. Dr. Watson writes 
me: “The name is given in [freland to a 
number of plants with leaves divided into three 
leaflets. My experience indicated that it was 
most frequently given to Trifolium dubium, 
probably because this is the most abundant plant 
with trifoliate leaves in most districts. In Eng- 
land the name is more commonly given to species 
of Oxalis.’”” Mr. James Britten telis me he has 
gone into the matter very carefully, and it is 
quite certain that the Lesser Yeliow Trefoil, 
Trifolium minus, is the true Shamrock. I believe 
T. dubium and T. minus are :eally one and the 
same plant. Dr. Watson therefore confirms Mr. 
Britten. In the particular district with which I 
am dealing the name appears to be given most 
frequently to the Wood Sorrel. 

SHAN’T BE LonG. A number of school-girls at 
South Petherton give me this as 2 lozal name for 
the Deadly Nightshade, by which they probably 
mean the Woody Nightshade, Solanum Dulcamara. 

SHEEPS’ BELLS. The Harebeil, Campanula 
rotundifolia (Uplyme). 

SHEEP’s Bir. A general English name for the 
Annuai Scabious, Jasione montana. 

SHEEPS’ Ears. The Wooliy Woundwort,. 
Stachys lanata (Over Stowey). More often called 
DONKEY’s EAR or MoUSE’s Ear. 


SHEEP’S FAVOURITE MorsEt. A Martock lady 
gives me this as a iocal name for the Plantain. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING FLOWER. (1) The Iris 
(Brompton Regis). 

(2) The Giadiolus (Bridgwater). 

SHEEP SHEARS. The Iris (Rodney Stoke and 
Litton). See above (1). 

SHEEPS’ Tarts. (1) Catkins of the Hazel, 
Corylus Avellana; more often called Lamsp’s 
Tatts or Pussy Cats’ TAILs. 

(2) Great Drooping Sedge, Carex pendula 
(Wincanton). 

SHEEP’s THISTLE. Creeping Piume Thistle, 
Cnicus arvensis (Wincanton). 


SHEEP’S THYME. Wild Thyme, Thymus Ser- 
pyllum (Stoke Abbot, Dorset). See SHEPHERD’S 
THYME (1). 


SHEE SHACK. A form of SHICK SHACK (which 
see), used at Stoke-under-Ham. 


SHEKEL BASKET. The Yellow Rattle, 
Rhinanthus Crista-galli (Leigb, Dorset). See 
SHACKLE BASKET. 


SHEKEL Box. Yellow Rattle, as above (Mel- 
plash, Dorset). See SHACKLE Box. 


SHEMSHA. The Shumac Tree (Pulman). 


SHEPHERD’S BAROMETER. The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis; more often called 
PooR MAN’S WEATHER-GLASS. 


SHEPHERD’S CLocK. (1) Scarlet Pimpernel, 
as above. 

(2) The Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale (Mine- 
head). 

SHEPHERD’S CLUB. An old country name for 
the Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 


SHEPHERD’S DELIGHT. (1) The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis. 

Mr. Elworthy says it is uncertain from the 
pronounciation whether delight or daylight is 
intended. See SHEPHERD’s Joy. 

(2) The Mealy Gueider Rose or Wayfaring 
Tree, Viburnum Lantana (Miss Elia Fora, Mei- 
plash). 

(3) Wild Clematis or Travelier’s Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba (a schoo.-girl at Cnideock). 

SHEPHERD’s FLOCK. White Arabis (Shepton 
Matliet). 

SHEPHERD’S FRIEND. The Mountain Ash, 
Pyrus Aucuparia (Miss Ella Ford, Metplash). 

SHEPHERD’s Joy. The Scarlet Pimpernel, 


Anagallis arvensis (Bridgwater). See SHEPHERD’s 
DELIGHT (1). 


SHEPHERD’S PoucH. Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris. 


_ SHEPHERD’s Purse. (1) The general English 
name for Capsella Bursa-pastoris. It is ye 
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times mis-applied to other plants, as for in- 
stance :— 

(2) Tbe Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus Crista- 
galli (Winscombe and Dalwood). 

(3) Bird’s-foot Trefoii, Lotus corniculatus (Over 
Stowey). 

(4) The Calceoiaria (South Petherton and 
Luppitt). 

(5) Lunary or Honesty, Lunaria  biennis 
(Wells). 

SHEPHERD’S Rop (or STAFF). The Teasel, 
both the Common and the Smal! Species, Dipsacus 
sylvestris and D. pilosus. 


SHEPHERD’s Scrip. A Wincanton schoo--girl 
gives me this as a local name for the Shepnera’s 
Purse, Capsella Bursa pastoris. 


SHEPHERD’S ‘THYME. (1) Wild Tiryme 
Thymus Serpyllum. See SHEEP’S THYME. 

(2) In Wiltshire the Chalk Milkwort, Polygala 
calearea. This plant is fairly common on the 
Wiits chalk downs, but is not likely to be dis- 
tinguished from other Muilkworts except by 
botanists. 


SHEPHERD’S WARNING. The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Anagallis arvensis. 


SHEPHERD’S WHEATHER-GLASS. The Scazlet 
Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, from its habit 
of closing its flowers before rain. 


SHICKLE SHACKLES. Quaking Grass, Briza media 
(Stoke-under-Ham). 


SHick SHACK or SHIG SHAG. The leaves and 
“‘ apple ’’ of the oak, worn by school-children and 
others of a larger growth, on May 29th, known 
throughout the district as ‘‘ Oak-apple Day ”’ 
or ‘“‘ Shick Shack Day ’’—this being supposed to 
be the day on which King Charles hid in the 
oak. 

SHILLINGS. Lunary or Honesty, Lunaria 
biennis (Broadstone, Dorset). 


SHIMMIES, SHIMMY-SHIRTS, or SHIMMIES AND 
Suirts. (1) One or other of these names is 
used throughout a great part of Somerset, Dorset, 
and Wilts for the Greater Convolvulus or Hedge 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. See SHIRTs. 

(2) In the neighbourhood of North Cheriton 
these names are given to the Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea. 


Suirt Butrrons. (1) Flowers of the Greater 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 

(2) A school-girl at Oakhill gives this as a 
local name for the White Campion, Lychnis alba. 

SHIRTS or SHIRTS AND SHIMMIES. Lesser 
Convolvulus or Field Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis. See SHIMMIES. 

SHIT-ABED. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale (Wiltshire). 
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SHITsAcK. A Wincanton form of SHICK SHACK e 


SHIVERING GRASS. Quaking Grass, Briza 
media. 


SHIVER SHAKES. Quaking Grass, Briza media 
(a South Petherton school-girl). 


SHIVERY SHAKES (or SHAKERIES). Quaking 
Grass, Briza media (North Somerset and Wilts). 


SHOE Nur. When I was a boy this was a very 
common name for the Brazil nut, Bertholetia 
excelsa, on account of its shape and appearance. 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS. The Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa (Pawlett). 


SHOES AND Socks. The Columbine, Aquilegia 
vulgaris. 

SHOES AND STOCKINGS. (1) Bird’sfoot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. 

(2) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 

(3) The White Dead Nettle, Lamium album 
(Frome). 

(4) The Polyanthus. 

(5) The Wild Pansy or Heartsease, Viola 
arvensis (Merriott). 

(6) <A school-girl at Higher Horton gives me 
this as a local name for the Lamb’s Tongue 
Plantain, Plantago media. 


SICKLE Wort. (1) Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris, 
from the shape of its flowers, which seen in profile 
resemble a sickle. 

(2) Common Bugle, Ajuga reptans. See 
CARPENTER’S HERB. 


SILGREEN. The MHouse-leek, Sempervivum 
tectorum. See SELGREEN. 


SILKS AND SATINS. Honesty, Lunaria biennis, 


Sinxy Fiossy. A Wells lady gives me this 
as alocal name for the Salpiglossis ; apparently 
a corruption of, or play upon, the true name. 


Sinky FLower. The blossom of the Pear, 
Pyrus communis (school-girls at Paulton). 


SILVER BALL. Guelder Rose, Vibernum Opulus 
(Clevedon). 


SILVER BreLuts. (1) The double Guelder Rose 
of gardens (Cherhili, Wilts). More commonly 
called SNOWBALLS. 

(2) A school-girl at Pauiton gives me this asa 
local name for the Wood Anemone, Anemone 
nemorosa. 

SILveR Dock. Miss M. J. Shute, late of Oare, 
gives me this as a local name for the Bistort, 
Polygonum Bistorta. 


SILVER LEAVES. (1) The Silver Weed, Poten- 
tilla Anserina. 

(2) The Woolly Woundwort, Siachys lanata 
(a sehool-girl at Wellington). 
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(3) Lunary or Honesty, Lunaria biennis 
(Wimborne). 


SILVER PENNIES. Lunary or Honesty, Lunaria 
biennis. 

SILVER SHEKELS. Quaking Grass, Briza media 
(Weston Zoyland). 


SILVER FERN. The Silver-weed, Potentilla 
Anserina, from its silvery fern-like foliage. 


SILVER KNEW NoTHING. The Head-Master of 
Shoscombe Schools gives me this as the commonest 
local name for the Scarlet Elf-cup Fungus, 
Geopyxis coccinea; and Miss Ida Roper tells me 
the same name is used at Clutton. This Fungus 
is often called in Somerset SOLDIERS’ CAPS or 
JERUSALEM STARS. See SILVER SIXPENCES. 


SILVER-LEAVED TREE. (1] The Silver Birch 
Betula alba (school-children at Paulton). 

(2) The Abele or White Poplar, Populus alba, 
(West Somerset). 

SILVER SIXPENCES. The Scarlet Elf-cup 
Fungus, Geopyxis coccinea (school-children at 
Mells). See SILVER KNEW NOTHING. 


SILVER SLIPPERS. Nigella damascena, com- 
monly known as LOVE-IN-A-MIstT or DEVIL-IN-A- 
Busa (Litton). 

SIMPLER’S Joy. An old name for the Vervain, 
Verbena officinalis, which I gather from a schoo]- 
boy at Martock is still sometimes used in that 
district. 

SINGLE CASTLE. His Honour J. S. Udal gives 
this as a local name at Portland for both the 
Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula, and the Green- 
winged Orchis, O. morio. 


SINGLE GHost. The Early Purple Orchis, 
O. mascula (Crewkerne, East Lambrook, and 
Trowbridge). 

SINGLE-Guss. The Early Purple Orchis, O. 
mascula (Jennings, Rev. W. P. Williems, and Rev. 
J. Coleman). 


SINGLE GUsSIES. A correspondent of Somerset 
aid Dorset Notes a id Querics ia 1893 gave this as 
an old nare at Hiaton St. George for the Bluebell, 
Scilla non-seripta. 


SINGREEN. The MHouse-leek, Sempervivum 
lectorum. See SELGREEN. 


SINNEGAR. A common name in Mid and Hast 
Somerset fo: the Stock, Matthiola incana. 


SiTHES or SIVES. Chives; a kind of Garlic, 
Allium Schenoprasum, used as a pot herb. Mr. 
F. W. Mathews describes it as a cultivated 
bulbous perennial with slender rush-like leaves, 
much less “‘tasty”’ than the ordinary Garlic, 
A. sativum. See SEAVES. 
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SKEGG.~ An old English name for the Yellow 
Iris, Iris Pseudacorus. 


SKEWER-TIMBER (TREE or Woop). (1) The 
Spindle-tree, Huonymus europeus, from the fact 
that it is from the wood of this tree that butchers’ 
skewers are made. 

(2) The Dogwood, or Wild Cornel, Cornus 
Sanguinea. See note under SKIVER-TIMBER. 


SKIPPING Ropes. Main stems and _ large 
branches of Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba 
(Bishopstone, Wilts). 


SKIVER or SKIVVER. The Wilts Glossary 
gives the latter form as the local name for the 
Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea, and states that it is 
so called because the wood of this tree is used for 
making skewers. See note under SxtvuEr- 
‘TIMBER. 


SKIVER BERRIES. Fruit of the Spindle-tree, 
Huonymus europeus (Stalbridge). 


SKIVER-TIMBER (or Woop). (1) The Spindle- 
tree, Huonymus europeus, from the fact that 
butchers’ skewers (called in Somerset “ skivers a} 
are made from the wood of this tree. Mr. F. TT, 
Elworthy, referring to the statement that skewers 
are made from Dogwood, says: “I cannot 
admit it. The exact contrary is the fact. Butchers 
all say ‘ Dog-timber stinks wo’se-n a dog—tidn 
fit vor skivers: t’ll spwoil the mate.’ Butchers’ 
skewers are made of SKIVER-TIMBER, Huonymus 
europeus, and when buying them of gypsies or 
others, they are careful to smell them, because the 
appearance of the wood is alike.’’ I learn from 
Mr. T. W. Cowan that Cornus Sanguinea, Huony- 
mus europeus, Rhamnus Frangula, and Viburnum 
Opulus are all callea DoGwoop. 

(2) Notwithstanding Mr. Elworthy’s Opinion 
quoted above, this name is frequently applied 
to the Dogwood or Wild Cornel, Cornus sanguinea, 
from which skewers are apparently frequently 
made. See SKIVER. 


Sky SCRAPER. A Yeovil school-boy gives me 
this as a local name for the Sunflower, Helianthus 
annuus. 


SLEEPING BEAUTy. A Dorset name for the 
Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella. 


SLEEPY CLOVER. The Wood Sorrel, Qzalis 
Acetosella (Puddletown, Dorset). 


SLEEPY-HEAD. (1) Common Red Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas (Dowlish Wake). 

/ (2) Yellow Goat’s-beard, Tragopogon pratense 

(Bradford-on-Tone). Often called JAcK-Go-To- 

BEpD-at-Noon, from its habit of closing up its 

flowers about mid-day. 


SLIPPER-FLOWER. The Calceolaria. 
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SLIPPER SLOPPERS. Meadow  Vetchling, 
Lathyrus pratensis (Kast Dorset). 


SitoE Busy. Mr. W. S. Price, of Wellington’ 
writes me:—‘‘In this neighbourhood it is 
curious that in autumn the Black-thorn is always 
referred to as a Sloe-bush, and I believe man 
young people for this reason fail to identify the 
two as the same plant.” 


SLOES, SLONES, or Stoos. The fruit of the 
Black-thorn, Prunus spinosa. Dr. R. C. Knight 
writes me: ‘‘ My father was always emphatic 
on the point that the SLOE was the large variety 
and the SNAG the small. As a matter of fact, 
there is probably every gradation of fruit, from 
the size of a wren’s egg to that of a blackbird’s 
egg—all within Prunus spinosa. The _ fruit 
expert here (Research Station, Hast Malling, 
Kent) informs me that in Kent the larger ones are 
called SLoES and the smaller Scaps. Hampshire 
people call the smaller HEDGEPIcKs.” This view 
is confirmed by the compilers of the Wiltshire 
Glossary, who say that in South Wilts, about 
Salisbury, the large fruit is known as SLOES or 
SLUES, and the small as SNacs. See also SLOOM. 
Dr. Downes writes ‘‘ There is probably some 
confusion between the Sloe and the Bullace, 
Prunus insititia, the latter being common in 
Somerset, and bearing much larger fruit.” 


Stoo. See SLOES. 

Stoom. The School-mistress at Barrington 
gives me ‘‘ Sloom-blossom”’ as the local name 
for the flowers of the ‘‘ Wild Plum,” which bears 
a sweet fruit, and ‘‘ Snag-blossom ” for the “‘ Wild 
Damson,”’ which bears a bitter fruit. See SLOES. 
Dr. Watson suggests that the ‘‘ Wild Plom ” here 
referred to may be Prunus domestica, which occurs 
wild in many places. 


SLONE-BLoom. Blossom of the Black-thorn, 
Prunus spinosa. 


SMALLAGE or SMALLEDGE. A general English 
name for the Wild Celery, Apiwm graveolens. 


SMALL AND PRETTIzs. Virginia Stock, Mal- 
colmia maritima (Compton, near Yeovil). More 
generally called LITTLE AND PRETTY. 


SMALL CLOVER. Several school-children at 
Brompton Regis give me this as a local name 
for the Black Medick, Medicago lupulina, but Dr. 
Watson tells me it is more likely that the Small 
Yellow Trefoil, Trifolium dubium, is intended. 
Most people would confuse the two plants, and 
jn fact even botanists sometimes do so. 


_ Smart-Ass (or ARSE). A very_common name 
in West Somerset for the Water Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper. See ARSE-SMART. 


SMELL Foxes. A school-girl at Oakhill gives 
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me this curious name for the Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa. 


Smocks. Greater Convolvulus or Hedge Bind- 
weed, Calystegia sepium. 


SMOKING CANE. The dried porous stalks of 
the Traveller’s Joy or ‘Old Man’s Beard,” 
Clematis Vitalba, which boys use for smoking. 
The dried rootlets of the elm serve the same 
purpose. 


Smut. A _ pernicious black fungus which 
attacks the ears and stalks of corn, mostly wheat, 
after a cold spring. Very common (F. T. 
Eiworthy). Dr. Watson gives me as the scientific 
name of Smut, Ustilago carbo, which is an aggre- 
gate name for the several species (U. Tritici, 
U. Hordei, U. Avene, &c.) infesting corn. 


Snac. (1) The fruit of the Black-thorn, 
Prunus spinosa; a corruption of Anglo-Saxon 
Slag. Rev. Wm. Barnes (Dorset) defines it as 
“the fruit of a species of Black-thorn, smaller 
than Sloes.”? See SLOEs. 

(2) The stump of a tree when cut off above 
the ground or hedge. The word does not apply 
to the root, but only to the part above ground (F. 
T. Elworthy). Commonly applied to any tree 
stump or other obstacle preventing progress of 
a boat. 


SNAG-BLOOTH cr BLowTH. The blossom of the 
Biack-thorn, Prunus spinosa. 


Snaces. A number of school-children at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the 
Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia. 


SNAKE (or SNAKE’S) BERRIES. <A name applied 
to the bright red berries of a number of plants 
which are poisonous (or supposed to be so), 
particularly to those of the Wild Arum, Iris, 
Woody Nightshade, Bryony, &c. See ADDER’S 
Foop and SNAKE’s Foop. 


SNAKE FERN. (1) The Common Hart’s- 
tongue, Phyllitis Scolopendrium (Somerset). 

(2) The Bracken, Pieris aquilina (Sherborne 
and Deverill, Wilts). 


SNAKE (or SNAKE’S) FLOWER. A name applied 
in various parts of the district to a large number 
of different flowers, amongst them being the 
following :— 

(1) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 
I have heard children in the neighbourhood of 
Yeovil say that if you pick these flowers a snake 
will run (!) after you, and Dr. Downes tells me 
the same idea prevails about Ilminster, and in 
fact as far away as Cornwall. 

(2) Several correspondents in Dorset apply 
the name to the Lesser Stitchwort, Stellaria 
graminea. 
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(3) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa 
(South Somerset and Dorset). 

(4) Both the Spotted Orchis, O. maculata, and 
the Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula. 

(5) Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium ursinum 
(Somerset and Dorset). 

(6) Several correspondents in different parts 
of Somerset apply this name to the Bittersweet, 
and others to the Deadly Nightshade; probably 
all of them mean the Woody Nightshade (or 
Bittersweet), Solanum Dulcamara. 

(7) Dog’s Mercury, Mercurialis perennis 
(Brompton Regis and Milborne St. Andrew). 

(8) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum - 
(Fivehead and Butleigh). 

(9) Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non- 
scripta (Babcary and Dalwood). 

(10) Meadow Saffron or Autumn Crocus, 
Colchicim autumnale (Shepton Mallet). 

(11) Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis (Bar- 
rington). 

(12) Greater Convolvulus or Hedge Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepium (school-girls at Paualton). 

(13) The Ragged Robina, Lychnis Fles-cucula 
(a schooj-girl at Axbridge). 

(14) Sbhepherd’s Purse, Capsella.Bursa-pastoris 
(Ly dford-on-the-Fosse). 

(15) In Wilts, the Black Mullein, Verbascum 
nigrum. In parts of S.W. Wilts children are 
cautioned not to gither this plant, because a 
snake may be hiding under the leaves. 


SNAKE LEAVES. Ferns (Rev. W. P. Williams). 
More especially the MHart’s-tongue, Phyllitis 
Scolopendrium. 


SNAKE Pipe. The Great Horse-tail, Hquisetum 
maximum (North Somerset; White’s Bristol 
Flora). Since this list has been in type a farmer 
stated in the Wells Bankruptcy Court that he 
had lost a number of cows through their eating 
Snake-pipe, which brought on “screw.” 

SNAKE PLANT. Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium 
ursinum (Ilminster). 

SNAKE VIOLET. Several correspondents in> 
Dorset give me this as a local name for the Dog 
Violet, Viola canina, and the Wood Violet, V. syl- 
vestris. 

SNAKES AND ADDERS. (1) The Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa (a school-girl at 
Winsham). 

(2) The Bee Orchis, Ophrys apifera (a school- 
girl at Chideock). 

SNAKES AND LADDERS. The Foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea (a school-girl at Castle Cary). 

SNAKE’S CHERRIES. Fruits of the Dogwood or 
Wild Cornel, Cornus sanguinea (Staple Fitzpaine.) 


SNAKE’S Foop. The red berries of a number of 
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»lants which are poisonous, or supposed to be 
poisonous; particularly those of :— 

(1). The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 

(2) The Stinking Iris, Iris foetidissima. 

(3) The Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

(4) Woody Nightshade or Bittersweet, Solanum 
Duleamara. “ Snake’s Food” is a variation of 
ADDER’S Foop (which see), which is a corruption 
of the Anglo Saxon attar - poison. 

(5) Broad-leaved Garlic, Allium ursinum 
(Stratton-on-the-Fosse). 

(6) The Butterbur, Petasites ovatus (school- 
boys at Axbridge). 

(7) Comfrey, Symphytum officinale (a school- 
git] at Wincanton). 

(8) Dog’s Mercury, Mercurialis perennis (Oke- 
ford Fitzpaine, Dorset). 

(9) Yellow Toadfiax, Linaria vulgaris (Stick- 
land, Dorset). 


SNAKE’S Foot. The School-mistress at Bab- 
cary gives me this as a local name for the 
“* Dragon-wort,” which is an old name for the 
Bistort or Snake-weed, Polygonum Bistorta. 


SNAKE'S GRAss. Common Yarrow or Milfoil, 
Achillea Miilefolium (Iwerne Minster, Dorset). 

SNAKES HEAD. (1) A general name for the 
Common Fritillary, Fritillaria Meleagris. 

(2) The Common Tormentil, Potentilla erecta 
(S.W. Wilts). 


SNAKES’ MHAT. (1) Mr. W.S. Price (Welling- 
ton) writes: “ SNAKES’ MEaT is more often used 
in this locality than ADDERS’ Foop to designate 
poisonous berries, and is specially used for the 
berries of the Bryony or the seeds of the Arum.” 
It is also applied to the other berries mentioned 
under SNAKE’S Foop. 

(2) A correspondent at South Molton gives me 
this as a local name for the Self-heal, Prunella 
vulgaris. 

(3) Cow-parsnip or Hog-weed, Her 
Sphondylium (school-children a Alfington, pit 


SNAKE’S RHUBARB. A Dorset name for 
(1) The Butterbur, Petasites ovatus. 
(2) The Burdock, Arctium minus. 


SNAKE’S VIcTUALS. Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum (Evershot, and Wilts: “Great 
Estate,” ch. 2). 


SNAKE ToNGUE. The Hart’s-tongue Fern 
Phyllitis Scolopendrium (Upottery, Devon). ¢ 


SNAKE-WEED. (1) A general English name 
for the Common Bistort, Polygonum Bistorta. 

(2) Common Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare 
(Allerford). 

(3) The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Wincanton). 
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(4) Goose-grass or Cleavers, Galium Aparine 
(Nettlecombe). , 

(5) Black Bryony, Tamus communis (Stock- 
land, Devon). 


SNAPDRAGON. (i) The usual English name 
for Antirrhinum majus. 

(2) Frequently misapplied to the Yellow Toad- 
flax, Linaria vulgaris. 

(3) Less often anplied to the Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(4) The Rev. H. Friend gives this as a Devon- 
shire name for the Foxgleve, Digitalis purpurea, 
for which it is also sent me from Stoke St. Gregory, 
Wincanton, and Oakhill. 

(5) In North Devon the Columbine, Aqvilegia 
vulgaris, is known by many people only under the 
name of SNAPDRAGON. 

SNAP-JACKS. (1) A very common name 
throughout the greater part of the district for the 
Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea, in conse- 
quence, I believe, of the way in which children 
“snap” the seed capsules, but the name may 
also have reference to the brittleness of the 
stalks, which “snap” very quickly if the plant 
is roughly handled, and earned for it the old 
name of ALIL-BONES, which is practically the 
English equivalent of the specific name Holostea. 

(2) The name is less frequently applied to the 
Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus. 

(3) From Yeovil and Minehead I have this 
seit me as a local name for the Yellow Toadflax, 
Tinaria vulgaris. 

(4) My Watchet correspondent, in whom I 
have confidence, gives this as a local name for 
both the White Campion, Lychnis alba, and the 
Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia. The fo. mer is 
confirmed by a school-girl at Misterton. 

(5) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Wiveliscombe). 

(6) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Bridg- 
water). 

(7) A Crewkerne school girl gives it as a local 
name _ for the Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis 
arvensis. 

Snaps. (1) Acommon namein West Somerset 
for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

(2) The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(S.W. Wilts). 

SNEEZE WORT. The Sneeze-wort Yarrow, 
Achillea Ptarmica. When dried the plant excites 
sneezing, and it is said that the Highlanders use 
it as a substitute for snuff. 


SNITCH-BACKS. The school-mistress at Beamin- 
ster gives me this as a local name for the Cyclamen. 


Snots. The herries of the Yew, Taxus baccata ; 
doubtless from their slimy pulp. As a boy ina 
East Somerset I never heard the Yew-berry called 
by any other name. 
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SNOTTER-BERRIES. (1) Yew-berries (Shosevmve). 

(2) Mr. W. S. Price (Wellington) te!ls me the 
name is also given in that district to the Snow- 
berry, Symphoricarpus racemosus. 


SNOTTER GALLS. Yew-berries (Wilts). 


SNoTTY GOBBLES. Yew-berries (Yeovil and 
Stoke-under-Ham). 


Snotry GoGs. Yew-berries (Donhead, Wilts). 


Snow Batts. (1) A very common name 
throughout the district for the Guelder Rose, 
Viburnm Opulus, particularly the double variety. 

(2) The Snow-berry, Symphoricarpus racemosus 


SNOW-BELLS. The Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis’ 


Snow CARPET. Sweet Alyssum, Alyssum 
maritimum (Evercreech and Beaminster). Mr. 
Jas. Britten suggests that probably Arabis alpina 
was meant. 


SNOWFLAKE. (1) The general English name 
for Leucojum estivum, the Summer Snowflake, 
and L. vernum, the Spring Snowflake. They 
are rarely found wild, but the former species 
has escaped and spread in certain localities near 
Taunton and Wellington. 

(2) The flower of the Hawthorn or May, 
Crataegus monogyna (South Petherton). 

(3) The Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum 
umbellatum. 

(4) Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trowbridge, gives 
this as a local name for the Guelder Rose, Vibur- 
num Opulus. 


SNoW IN HARVEST (or IN SUMMER). (1) The 
garden plant, Arabis alpina; more often called 
SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

(2) Cerastium tomentosum, A gardea species 
of Mouse-ear Chickweed. Both 1 and 2 are 
sometimes called WHITE ROCK. 

(3) Less frequently applied to the White (or 
Sweet) Alyssum, Alyssum maritimum. 

(4) ‘“‘Snow in Harvest” is an old country 
name for the Wild Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, 
Clematis Vitalba; a lady at Martock sends it 
to me as being still used in that district. 


SNowW ON THE MOUNTAIN. (1) Most generally 
applied to the garden plant Arabis alpina. 

(2) A garden species of Mouse-ear Chizk- 
weed, Cerastium tomentosum. 

(3) White (or Sweet) Alyssum, Alyssum 
maritimum. 

(4) White Meadow Saxifrage, Saxifraga granu- 
lata (S.W. Wilts). 

(5) A correspondent at Shrewton (Wilts) gives 
me this as a local name for the Greater Stitchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea. 


Snow PieRcER. The Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis (Chard and Ilminster district). ; 
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Snow Toss. The Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus. 


SNUFF-BOx. A Puff-ball fungus, Lycoperdon, 
when fully ripe and giving off its spores when 
touched. 


SNUFF CANDLE. Yellow Dead-Nettle, Lamium 
Galeobdolon (Calne, Wilts). 


SOAPLEAVES. A correspondent at Batcombe 
gives me this as a local name for the Water 
Figwort, Scrophularia aquatica, and says that if 
rubbed between the hands the leaves produce a 
lather not unlike that of soap, but Dr. Watson 
tells me the soapiness of the Figwort is very slight, 
and suggests my correspondent has _ possibly 
confused the piant with the Soapwort, Saponaria 
officinalis. See Gipsy’s SOAP. 


SOD-APPLE. Great Hairy Willow Herb 
Epilobium hirsutum, from its apple-like smell when 
crushed (N.W. Wilts). 


SogER. His Honour J. S. Udal gives this as a 
Dorset name for the Military Orchis, Orchis 
militaris. See SOLDIER. , 


SOLDIER Boys. Red Spur Valerian, Kentran- 
thus ruber (Mr. W. C. Baker, late of Maunsel). 


SoLpDIERS. A name given to a number of 
different plants, but apparently most commonly 
in this district to 

(1) The stems and seed-heads of the Lamhb’s- 
tongue Plantain. Plantago lanceolata. Children 
gather these and make them fight until the head 
of one or the other is knocked off. See Cocx’s 
Heaps and FIGHTING COocKs. 

(2) <A fairly common name for the Red Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas. A Wiltshire correspondent 
wrote me some years ago: ‘“‘A field of these is 
supposed to resemble an army of ‘ Red-coats.’ 
The name survives in spite of a khaki army.” 

(3) The name is given, particularly in Dorset, 
to several species of Orchis. (See SovER.) A 
number of my Dorset correspondents apply it to 
the Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula; a few to 
the Spotted Orchis, O. maculata (including one 
at Winsham), and a correspondent at Charmouth 
applies it to the Bee Orchis, Ophrys apifera. 

(4) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (Dorset). 

(5) Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum macula- 
tum (Wincanton). 

(6) The Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum 
(Devon). 

_ (7) Common Sorrel, Rumex Acetosa (Martock), 
doubtless from the reddish colour of its stems, 
petals, and sepals. 

(8) Crimson Clover, Trifolium incarnatum 
(Taunton). 

(9) A school-boy at Furley gives this as a. 
local name for the Mat-grass, Nardus stricta. 
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SOLDIERS AND ANGELS. A_ school-girl at 
Dalwood (Devon) gives this as a local name for 
the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum, 
possibly through confusion with Drvms AND 
ANGELS Or SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. (1) The Wild Arum 
or Cuckoo-pint, Arum maculatum (Milborne Port, 
Oakhill, and Muchelney). 

(2) Common Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis, 
on account of its red and blue flowers. 

(3) Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus (Wimborne 
district). 

(4) A school-boy at Furley gives this as a 
local name for the Sundew, Drosera, but it is not 
easy to see the reason. 


Sotpiers’ BuTrrons. A name given to a 
number of different plants, but most generally 
throughout this district to_ 

(1) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. 

(2) The burs of the Baroock, Arctium minus. 

(3) Buttereups of various kinds, particularly 
the Acrid Crowfoot, Ranunculus acris. 

(4) The Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis. 

(5) Correspondents at Hatch Beauchamp and 
Nettlecombe give this as a local aame for the 
Yellow Water Lily, Nympheea lutea. 

(6) From several different parts of Wiltshire 
this is seat me as a local name for the Water 
Avens, Geum rivale. 

(7) The Scarlet Elf-cup Fungus, Geopyzis 
coccinea; more Often called SoLpDIER’s Cap. 

(8) The Hawkbit, Leontodon hispidum, or 
L. autumnale (Sexey’s School). 

(9) The Rock-rose, Helianthemum Chame- 
cistus (Shoscombe). 

(10) The Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa 
(Tim berscombe). 

(11) A school-girl at Winsham, who sends an 
excellent list of local names, includes this as a 
loca] name for the Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris. 

(12) Wild Colambine, Aquilegia vulgaris 
(Tisbury). 

SOLDIERS Cap. (1) The Scarlet Elf-cup. 
Fungus, Geopyxis coccinea ‘ 

(2) The Harly Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula 
(Yarcombe). 


SoLDIER’sS CRoss. The Wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri (Ilminster). 

SOLDIERS FEATHERS. Love - lies - bleeding, 
Amaranthus caudatus or A. melancholicus. 


SoLpIER’s Hat. The Scarlet Elf-cup Fungus 
(East Somerset), more often called SoLDIER’s Cap 


SOLDIERS’ JACKETS. Miss Ida Roper gives me 
this as a Dorset name for the Early Purple Orchis, 
O. mascula. ; 


SOLDIERS-SAILORS-TINKER-TAILORS. Common 
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Rye-grass, Lolium perenne (S.W. Wilts). See 
Dors My MoTHER WANT ME? and LovE MB, 
LovE ME Not (2). 


SOLEMN BELLS OF Sopom. Common Fritillary 
or Snake’s Head, Fritillaria Meleagris (Rampi- 
sham, Dorset). See DrRoopInG and MOURNFUL 
BELL oF Sopom. 


SolomMon’s SEAL. The general English name 
for Polygonatum multiflorum. 


SON BEFORE THE FATHER. An old country 
name for the Great Hairy Willow Herb, Epilobium 
hirsutum, because as Lyte explained long 
ago, “The long husks in which the seede is 
contained do come forthe and waxe great before 
that the floure openeth.’”? The only correspondent 
who has sent me this name as still being used in 
the district is Mrs. Day, of North Petherton. 


Sops In WINE. The Clove Pink or Carnation, 
Dianthus Caryophyllus, from its flowers being 
used to flavour wine. Chaucer wrote :— 

‘“ And many a clove gilofre 
And note muge to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale.” 

The name was also given to a smaller kind of 
single Gilliflower or Pink. A Bradford-on-Tone 
school-boy gives it as a local name for the Pink, 
and several correspondents in different parts of 
the county as a local name for “ Jiloffers.”’ 


SORCERER'S VIOLET. An old country name for 
the Lesser Periwinkle, Vinca minor. 


Sour Dock, Doc, or Duck. Common Sorrel, 
Rumex Acetosa. Eaten by children. 

Sour GRaBs. (1) Common Sorrel, as above. 

(2) The Crab Apple, Pyrus malus. ‘ 

Sour LEAVES. Common Sorrel, Rumex Acetosa 
(Shoscombe). 

SouR SALLY. The Wood Sorrel, Ozalis 
Acetosella (Muchelney). 

Souk Sap. Wood Sorrel, as above (Shute, 
Devon). 


Sour TREFOIL. A Taunton correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. 


Sow-BANE. Mr. J. W. White, in his ‘ Bristol 
Flora,” gives this as a local name for the Nettle- 
leaved Goos:-foot, Chenopodium murale. 


Sow FLoweER. Sow Thistle, Sonchus oleraceus 
(N.W. Wilts). 


Sow’s Ears. Broad-leaved Saxifrage (? Sazi- 
fraga crassifolia or uwmbrosa) (Ilton). 


SPALLIARD. An espalier-trained fruit tree. 
SPAR (or SPARROW) GRAsSs. Asparagus. 
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SPARKED GRASS. Variegated Grass, also called 
LADY’S GARTERS, Phalaris arundinacea (S.W. 
Wilts, Somerset border). Dr. Watson suggests 
the grass intended is much more likely to be 
P. canariensis. 


SPARKED HoLm. A variegated form of Holly, 
Ilex aquifolium. 


SPARKED LAUREL. Variegated Laurel, Aucuba 
japonica. 

SPARROW Birps. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (West Somerset). The late Mr. F. 
T. Elworthy quotes a man as saying: ‘“‘ We calls 
?em Sparrow-birds, but the proper name’s Arb 
Rabbits.”’ 

SPARROW GRASS. A corruption of Asparagus. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in his ‘* Book 
about Roses’”’ Dean Hole states that upon one 
occasion being asked to adjudicate at a rustic 
flower show on the merits of certain classes of 
wild ferns and grasses, amongst the latter he 
observed three cases of Asparagus being ex- 
hibited. Upon his saying to the exhibitors that 
this was not contemplated by the schedule, his 
ignorance was at once enlightene1—* Please. 
sir, it says ferns and grasses, and this is sparrow 
grass.” 

SPEAK, SPEEK, or SPpEKE. (1) Lavender, 
Lavandula Spica. 

(2) Several correspondents apply the name 
to the Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis. 


SpEAR. (1) A. kind of thick rush (G. 
Sweetman). 

(2) Pampas Grass, Gynerium argenteum (a 
Crewkerne school-girl). 

SPEARS. The stems of the Reed, Ariundo 
Phragmites, sometimes employed instead of laths 
to hold plaster (Rev. W. Barnes). The name of 
this Reed in the London Catalogue is Phragmites 
communis. 

SPEAR THISTLE. Spear Plume Thistle, Cnicus 
lanceolatus. 


SPEEDWELL. The general English name for 
the genus Veronica, of which the best known and 
most popular is probably the Germander Speed- 
well or BIRD’s-EYE, V. Chamedrys. Dr. Prior 
attributes the name to the way in which the 
coroila falls off and flies away as soon as it is 
gathered; ‘‘ Speedwell” being equivalent to 
‘** Fare-well,’ “‘ Good-bye,”’ and a common form 
of valediction in old times. ‘‘ Forget-me-not,” a 
name that has since passed t>2 a Myosotis, appears 
to have first been given to this plant and addressed 
to its fleeting flowers. Compare BREAK-BASIN. 


Spick. (1) Lavender, Lavandula Spica. 

(2) A Reed (Phragmites communis), formerly 
psig a of laths for plastering (Geo. Sweet- 
man). 
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SPIDER IN HIS WEB. The Fennel-flower or 
Love in a Mist, Nigella damascena (Hatch Beau- 
champ). See SPIDER’s WEB. (1). 


SPIDER PLANT. The pot plant, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, known also as MOTHER OF THOUSANDS, 
AARON’S BEARD, STRAWBERRY PLANT, and by 
many other popular names. The young plants 
as they hang on their runners over the sides of 
the flower-pot have a sufficient resemblance to 
spiders on their web to suggest this homely name. 


SPIDER’Ss WEB. (1) The Fennel-flower of 
Love-in-a-Mist, Nigella damascena (Winfrith,. 
Dorset). See SPIDER IN HIS WEB. 

(2) A lady at Barrington gives me this as the 
local name for a plant “like a _ thistle-bush, 
bearing yellow flowers, something like Golden 
Chain.”’ Is it possible she means the Common 
Furze? Dr. Watson knows no other plant 
found in the neighbourhood of Barrington to 
which her description applies. 


SPIDERWORT. (1) Anyspecies of Tradescantia. 
(2) The Fennel-flower, Nigella damascena 
(Ilton). See SPIDER’S WEB (1). 


SpIkE. Lavender, Lavandula Spica. 


SPIKENARD. (1) Mr. F. W. Mathews, of 
Bradford-on-Tone, gives me this as a local name 
for the Common Centaury, Centaurium wumbel- 
latum. 

(2) Sweet Vernal-grass, Anthoxanthum odor- 
atum (N.W. Wilts). 

(3) Lavender, Lavandula Spica (N.W. Wilts 
occasionally). 


Spiky FLOWERS. A number of school-children 
at Paulton give me this as a local name for the 
Bittereress, Cardamine hirsuta. 


SPINE.—Turf grass taken up in slabs for re™ 
laying. 

SPINNING JENNY. The Maple, Acer campestre 
(a school-boy at Bradford-on-Tone), presumably 
from the way in which its winged seeds spin in 
their flight through the air. 


SpotTtED Doc. Early Purple Orchis, Orchis 
mascula (Hatch Beauchamp). 


SPRING CALLER. The Crocus (Miss Ella Ford, 
Melplash). 


SPRING FLOWER. (1) A fairly general name 
throughout the district for the Polyanthus. 

(2) A correspondent at Chettle (Dorset) gives 
this as a local name for the Herb Robert, Geranium. 
Robertianum. 


SPRING MESSENGER. The Lesser Celandine 
Ranunculus Ficaria (Shaftesbu.y district). 


Spups. Avnamefrequently applied to Potatoes , 
possibly first introduced b 7 Irish harvesters. 
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SquarRin. The Figwort, Scrophularia (Wilts). 
See SCARYBAEUS. 


SQUEAKERS. Water Figwort, Scrophularia 
aquatica (Axminster district). See FIDDLEs. 


SQUEEZE-JAWS. Yellow Toadflax, Linaria 
vulgaris (Kilton). 


SQUINANCY-WORT. A common English name 
for the Small Woodruff Asperula cynan chica ; 
common in the northern part of Somerset. 
Sometimes called QuINSY WorrT in consequence 
of its former use in disorders of the throat, 


SquirTERS. The Snow-berry, Symphoricarpus 
racemosus (a Long Sutton school-girl), 


SquitcH. Couch-grass, Agropyron repens 
(Edington). See QUITCH. 


STAGGER WORT or STAVER-WorRT. The 
Common Ragwort, Senecio Jacobea. [| am 
indebted to Mr. T. W. Cowan for the 
following quotation from Gerard’s Herball, 
p219 (1579) :—‘‘ This plant is called in Latine 
Herba S. Jacobi, or S. Jacobi flor, and Jacobea ; 
in French Fleur de S. Jacque; in English 8S. 
James his woort; the country people do call it 
Stagger woort and Stauerwoort, and also Ragwoorte.’? 


Stac’s Horn Moss. Common Club Moss, 
Lycopodium clavatum. It grows plentifully on 
Dunkery and many other of our hills. 


STAINLESS Bay. Several school-girls at South 
Petherton give me this as a local name for the 
Laurel, Laurus nobilis. 


STANDING GuSSETS. Early Purple Orchis, 
Orchis mascula (Axbridge). 


Star. (1) Several school-children at Otter- 
hampton give me this as a local name for the 
Daisy, Bellis perennis. 

(2) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea (N.W. 
Wilts). 

STARCH-wWoRT. Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum, from its tubers yielding the 
finest starch for the large collars worn in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. 


STAR-FLOWER. A name applied to a number 
of different flowers which have their petals 
arranged more or less in the shape of the con- 
ventional ‘‘ star.” 

(1) Frequently applied to members of the 
Stitchwort and Chickweed family, the genus 
Stellaria, of which the scientific’ name means 
** starlike.”’ 

(2) To members of the Aster family, including 
the Michaelmas Daisy. The generic name Aster 
means ‘‘a star,’ and members of the family are 
often called STARWORTs. 2 

(3) Several of my correspondents apply the 
name to the Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 
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(4) Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre (Staple 
Fitzpaine). 

(5) Common Tormentil, Potentilla erecta 
(Barford. Wilts). 

(6) Wood Loosestrife, Lysimachia nemorum 
(Barford, Wilts). 


STARLIGHT. (1) Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus 
Ficaria (Crewkerne). 

(2) I have heard this name applied to the 
Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum, by children 
in Yeovil and Mudford. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM. (1) The usual English 
name for Ornithogalum umbellatum; the name is 
said to be due to the resemblance of the white 
star-like flowers to the pictures of the star that 
announced the birth of Christ. 

(2) A common name throughoat a great part 
of the district for the Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea. 

(3) Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa (East 
Somerset). ' 

(4) Scarlet Pinpernel, Anagallis arvensis (a 
Wincanton school-girl). 

(5) Correspondents at Canertoa and Willand 
(Devon) apply the aame to the St. John’s Wort, 
Hypericum. 

(6) Frequently applied to the greenhouse 
Cineraria. 

(7) A Taunton soxrespondent gives this as a 
Iccal name for the Passion-flower, Passiflora 
cerulea. 


STAR OF THE Woop. Correspondents at 
Dunster and Stocklaid (Devon) give we this as a 
1o-al name fcr the Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria 
Holostea. 


STARRY Evers. The Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum (Stalbridge). 


Srars. (1) The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (school-girls at South Petherton). 
See STAR-LIGHT. 

(2) Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (a school-boy at 
Thorae St. Margaret). 

(3) Clustered Bell-flower, Campanula glomerata 
{N.W. Wilts). 

(4) The Cineraria (South Petherton). 


Star Tuistis. (1) The true Star Thistle is 
Coes Calcttrapa, which is very rare in Somer- 
set. 

(2) The name is commonly applicd in the 
Wincanton district to the Marsh Plume Thistle, 
Cnicus palustris. 

(3) Several schosol-childrea at Dunster give 
it as a local name for the Knapweed, Centaurea. 


STARWORT. (1) Any plant of the genus 
Aster, which in:ludes the Michaelmas Daisy. 

(2) Any plaat of the genus Stellaria, which 
includes the Stitchworts and Chickweeds. 
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STaTions. Mr. F. W. Mathews gives me this 
as an “ approximate abbreviation ” of the name 
Nasturtium, as used 1n West Sorerset. Very 
frequently pronouaced STURTIONS. 


STAVESACRE. An old English name for a tall 
Larkspur of Southern Europe, Delphinium 
Staphysagria. Dr. Prior (1870) speaks of it as 
‘‘a plant that was once in great use for destroying 
lice, but which with the gradual increase of 
cleaaly habits is become scarce in our gardens.”’ 
** Stavesacre ”’ is generally said to bea corruption 
of the Latin name Staphysagria, which in its turn 
is a corruption of the Greek name, which meant 
‘*a wild raisia.” 


STAY-PLOUGH. The Rest-harrow, Ononis 
repens. 


Step-MorHers. (1) The Wild Pansy or 
Heartsease, Viola arvensis. 

(2) A correspondent, who I believe was 
formetly a school-mistress somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Stogarsey, gives this as a local 
name for the Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 


STERCHEN or STERSHEN. A common corrup- 
tion of the name Nasturtium. 


STEWED GOOSEBERRIES. A correspondent at 
Oketord Fitzpaine gives me this as a local name 
for the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis. (? Is 
this a mistake due to confusion with the Willow 
Herb ? See GOOSEBERRY PIE.) 


Stick Buttons. (1) Goose-grass or Cleavers. 
Galtium Aparine (Watchet). 
(2) The Burdock, Arctium minus (Watchet). 


Stick DoNkKEY. Goose-grass or Cleavers. 
Galium Aparine (North Somerset). 


STICKERS. Burs of the Burdock, Arctium 
minus (Thorncombe). 


Sticky Backs. (1) Dr. R. C. Knight gives 
me this as a local name for the fruits ot the 
Goose-grass, Galium Aparine. Aliso of 

(2) The Burdock, Arctium minus; I have tais 
also from school-children at Axbridge and 
Widworthy (Devo1:). 

(3) Several school-children at Axbridge apply 
the name to the Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia. 


Sticky (or STICKING) Batis. (1) The fruits 
of the Burdock, Arctiwm minus (South Petherton 
and Upottery). 

(2) Fruits of the Goose-grass or Cleavers, 
Galium Aparine (Paulton). 


Sticky Bups. Common _ Hound’s-tongue, 
Cynoglossum officinale (Symondsbury and Wootton 
Fitzpaine, Dorset). 

Sticky Burtrons. Fruits of the Burdock, 
Arctium minus (Devon). 
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Sticky#.Jacks. Fruits of the Burdock, as 
above (Evercreech). 


Sticky TREE. A dozen school-children at 
Paulton give me this as a local name for the Fir, 
by which I assume they mean the Scots Pine, 
Pinus sylvestris. 


Stine NETTLE. A common name for the Great 
Nettle, Urtica dioica; frequently applied also 
to the Small Nettle, U. urens. 


STING-NETTLE FLOWER. Several school-child- 
ren at Bradford-on-Tone give me this as a loca! 
name for the Bugle, Ajuga reptans. Dr. Watson 
describes this as ‘‘a very bad case of confusion 
worse confounded.” 


STING Y-WINGIES. Yellow Dead Nettle, 
Lamium Galeobdolon (Lzigh, Dorset). 


STINK DAIsIEs. Common Fever-few, Chrysan- 
themum Parthenium (Stoke-under-Ham). 


STINKER Boss. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum (Evercreech). 


STINK FLOWERS. (1) The Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum (Stoke-under-Ham). 

(2) Common Hemlock, Coniuwm maculatum 
(a Taunton correspondent). 


STINK-HORN Or STINKING POLECAT. A common 
fungus, Phallus impudicus, growing in old hedge- 
rows and elsewhere, resembling a horn in shape 
and emitting a foetid smell lke carrion. Also 
Phallus jfatidus. 


STINKING Bogs. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. 


STINKING JENNY. (1) The Herb Robett, as 
above. . 

(2) <A school-boy at Bradford-on-Tone gives 
this as a local name for the Garlic, Allium 
ursinum. 


STINKING LILIBEs. Garlic, Allium ursinum 
(Dunster). 


StinK Lives. A _ Stalbridge correspondent 
gives me this as a local name for the Crown 
Imperial, Fritillaria imperialis. 


Srock GILLY-FLOWER. The Wallflower, Cheir- 
anthus Cheiri (Queen Camel). 


STOCKINGS AND SHOES. (1) The Birds-foot 
Trefou, Lotus corniculatus; more often called 
SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 

(2) The Columbine, Agquilegia vulgaris (a 
Muchelney school-boy). 


STONE WEED. (1) Mr. F. W. Mathews (Brad- 
ford-on-Tone) and Mr. Edward Vivian (Trowbridge) 
give me this as a local name for the Persicaria, 
Polygonum Persicaria. 
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(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me that in Suffolk 
the name STONE-WEED is given to the Knotgrass, 
Polygonum aviculare, and he thinks it probable 
that it is really to this plant, and not to the 
Persicaria, that the name is applied in this 
district. 


StrorRKs. The Herb Robert, Geranium Robert- 
danum (L2igh, Dorset). See STorK’s BILL. 


SrorK’s Bint. This is the general English 
name for plants of the genus Hrodium, but 
correspondents in several parts of the district 
give it as a local name for the Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum, which is a Crane’s-bill. 
See STORKS. 


STtoRY OF THE Cross. The Passion-flower, 
Passiflora cerulea (Camerton). 


STORY-TELLERS. The Barren Strawberry, 
Potentilla sterilis (school-children at Thorne St. 
Margaret). 

STRANGLE-WEED. (1) Any plant of the 
Dodder family, Cuscuta. 

(2) Any plant of the Broomrape family, 
Orobanche. 

(3) The Greater Convolvulus, Calystegia 
sepium (Dowlish Wake). 


STRAP-GRASS. Couch-grass, Agropyron repens 
(Wareham). 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM. The old-fashioned 
pot-plant Sazxifraga sarmentosa, because its 
runn-rs and shoots are like those of a strawberry ; 
it was formerly so commonly grown in cottage 
windows as to be called the PooR MAN’s GER- 
ANIUM. See AARON’S BEARD (2). 


STRAWBERRY PLANT. (1) The Wild Straw- 
berry, Fragaria vesca. 

(2) The Barren Strawberry, Potentilla sterilis 
(Devon). 

(3) Same as STRAWBERRY GERANIUM. 


STRAWBERRY SAXIFRAGE. Same as STRAW- 
BERRY GERANIUM. 


STRAWBERRY TREE. Arbutus Unedo ; so called 
from the colour and shape of its fruit. 

STRAW-MOTE. A stalk of grass (Rev. Wm. 
Barnes). 


STRIAL. Couch-grass, Agropyron repens (Ware- 
ham). See STROIL. 

STRIKE. Yellow Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris 
{Miss Ella Ford, Melptash). 

STRING Foy. ‘Wild Clover’? (Minchead 
school-girls). 

STRIP FOR Strip. Wild Succory or Chicory, 
on Intybus (a South Petherton school- 
girl). 
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Strip JAcK NAKED. Autumn Crocus or 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale. (A school- 
girl at Dalwood, Devon). 


Stromn. Couch-grass, Agropyron repens. The 
late Mr. F. T. Etworthy says “‘ particularly 
applied to the white tube-like roots which are 
turned up by the plough. See STRAIL. 


STUBBARD. An early codling appie; one of 
the commonest of favourite eating apples. 


STUBWoRT. An o!d name for the Wood 
Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella, having reference to its 
growth about the stubs of trees; sent me by 
correspondents at Watchet and Taunton as still 
being used locally. 

STURTION. A very common corruption of the 
name Nasturticm, Tropeolum majus. 


SucK APPLE.—A well-known variety of Apple 3 
red, hard, and crisp-eating. Sometimes called 
QUARRENER, QUARRENDEN, Or QUARANTINE (Mr. 
W. S. Price, Weilington). 

Suck BotTrLe. White Dead Nettle, Lamium 
album. See HONEY-SUCKLE (4). 


SUCKERS. Common Comfrey, Symphytum 
officinale (Shoscombe). See SWEET SUCKERS. 


SuUCKIE SUE. White Dead Nettle, Lamium 
album. 


SuCKLEs. A contracted form of the name 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera Periclymenum, sent me 
by school-children at Winsham. 


Sucky ‘CALVES. Wild Arum or Cackoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum (school-cnildren at Sampford 
Arundel). 


SueAR. A correspondent at Stowey (near 
Clutton) gives me this as a local name for ‘* Green 
Dock,” and TEA as a local name for ‘* Red Dock.”’ 


SuGarR Basins. (1) Twoschool-girls at Ilmin- 
ster give me this as a local name for the Greater 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. 

(2) School-children in several districts give 
this as a local name for Buttercups. 


Sua@arR Busses. The Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense (schoo!-children at Otterhampton). See 
HONEY-SUCELE (2). 


SuG@AR CANDY. Both the tender shoots and 
the fruits (hips) of the Wild Rose, Rosa canina 
(Donhead, Wilts). I have heard this name given 
to the young shoots of the Wild Rose, by school- 
children in East Somerset. 


SUGAR-CODLINS. Great Hairy Willow Herb, 
Epilobium hirsutum (N.W. Wilts). More generally 
called CODLINS AND CREAM. 


SuGAR LEAvEs. Young leaves of the Elm, 
Ulmus campestris (Bridgwater). 
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SUMMER (or SUMMER’S) FAREWELL. (1) A 
name generally given to several species of Aster, 
popularly known as the Michaelmas Daisy. See 
FAREWELL SUMMER (1). 

(2) Several correspondents in West Somerset, 
and still more in East Devon, apply this name 
to the Phlox. See FAREWELL SUMMER (2). 

(3) Several school-children in the  neigh- 
bourhood of Axminster and Uplyme give me 
this as a local name for the Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. 


SUMMER-HATS. The Pansy, Viola tricolor 
(school-children at Bathealton). 


SUMMER Poppy. Common Red Poppy, Papaver 
Rheas (Watchet). 


SUMMER Rose. The Rev. H. Friend gives 
this as a Somerset name for the Corchorus (or 
Kerria) japonica; a shrub which bears orange- 
coloured blossoms. 


SUMMER SAvcERS. White Campion, Lychnis 
alba (a school-boy at Evercreech). 


SUN BONNETS. The Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 


SUNFLOWER. (1) The general English name 
for Helianthus annuus. 

(2) A name often given to the Common Rock- 
rose, Helianthemum vulgare. 

(3) A school-girl at Thorne St. Margaret gives 
it as a local name for the Marigold, Calendula 
officinalis, and Mr. W. S. Price, of Wellington, 
confirms this use of the name. This is interesting 
in view of Shakespeare’s reference in his ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale ’’ (iv., 3) to 

** The Marigoid that goes to bed with the sun 

And with him -ises weeping.’ 

(4) The Rev. H. Friend gives this as a Devon- 
shire name for the Star of Bethlehem, Ornith- 
ogalum umbellatum. 


SUNGREEN. A Wiltshire form of SENGREEN or 
SILGREEN, an old name for the Houseleek, 
Sempervivum tectorum. 


Sunsets. A correspondent at Camerton gives 
me this as a local name for the Tree Mallow, 
Lavatera. 


Sun’s Eve. The Sunflowei, Helianthus annuus 
(school-girls at Nettlecombe). 


SUN-SHADES. (1) A common name fer the 
Lesser Convolvulus or Bindweed, Convolvulus 
arvensis. 

(2) The Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus- 
Veneris (a school-girl at Dunster). 

(3) The Schocl-Mistress at Beaminster gives 
me this as a local name for the Sunfluwer, 
Helianthus annuus. 
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Sun’s RaAys. The Sunflower, Helianthus 
annuus (a school-girl at Chilsoa, Chard). 


SwALLow PEARS. Services: Sorb Apples, the 
fruit of Pyrus torminalis. 


SWALLOW-WORT. (1) The Greater Celandine, 
Chelidonium majus. Dr. Prior says: ‘‘ The 
scientific name Chelidonium is from the Greek 
word fo~ a swallow, and the plant may get its 
name of Swallow-wort either from the fact that it 
blossoms at the season of tne swallows’ arrival 
and withers at its departure, or from the old 
belief recorded by Aristotle and others that the 
swallows used this plant to restore the eyesight 
of their young ones, even if their eyes were put 
out.” 

(2) The Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus Ficaria. 

The name is also applied to a number of other 
plants, but I have no further records of its use 
locally. 


SwaAmp’s COMPANION. A Hardington Maade- 
ville school-boy gives me this as a local name 
for the Cuckoo-flower or Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis. 


SwaN AMONGST THE FLOWERS. Correspon- 
dents at Trowbridge and Charmiaster (Dorset) 
give me this as a local name for the White Water- 
Lily, Castalia alba. 


SwAN-BILL. The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus 
(Hatch Beauchamp). See Dvuck’s BILts. 


Sweeps. (1) The Feanel-flower or Love-io- 
a-Mist, Nigella damascena (Yeovil). 

(2) The Great Reed-mace, Typha latifolia, more 
often called Bulrush (9 school-boy at Meils). 

(3) The Large-flowered St. John’s Wort, 
Hypericum calycinum (Failey, Wilts). 


SweEEP’s BrvusH. _ (1) Hoary Plantain, 
Plantago media (East Somerset). 

(2) Ribwort Plantain, Plantago lanceolata 
(East Somerset). ; 

(3) The Coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara (Mells). 

(4) A correspondeat at Donhead (Wilts) gives 
me this as a local name for the “ Cornflower,” by 
which I think she probably means the Blazk (or 
Lesser) Knapweed, Centaurea nigra. See CHIMNEY 
Sweep (4) and CHIMNEY SWEEpP’s BRusH (2). 

(5) Common easel, Dipsacus sylvestris (Rev. 
H. Friend). 

SwEET ALICE (or ALISON). Alyssum maritimum, 
a plant with the smell of honey ; * Alice ”’? or 
“ Alison’ is a corruption of the name Alyssum, 
and is not the name of a pretty lady. 


Sweet Berstses. (1) A double form of ‘the 
White Saxifrage, Saxifraga hypnoides. 

(2) Thelate Mr. F. T. Klworthy says this .ame 
is occasionally used in West Somerset for Dicentra 
spectabilis. 
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Sweet Betsy (or Berry). Red Spur Valerian, 
Kentranthus ruber (Axbridge and Chettle, Dorset). 


SwEET CHESTNUT. The usual name _ for 
Castanea vesca, to distinguish it from the Horse- 
chestnut, 4 sculus Hippocastanum, which is very 
bitter. 

SwEET Hay. Meadow Sweet, Spirea Ulmaria 
(Chettle, Dorset). See NEw Mown Hay (2). 


SWEET SUCKERS. Comfrey, Symphytum 
officinale (Horton). See SUCKERS. 


SWEETHEARTS. (1) Burs of the Goose-grass 
or Cleavers, Galium Aparine, from the way in 
which they stick to one’s clothes. Names 2, 3, 
and 4 are al] given for the same reasoa. 

(2) Burs of the Burdock, Arctium minus. 

(3) The Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 

(4) Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria (Mid and 
East Somerset). 

(5) The Twayblade, Listera ovata (Staple 
Fitzpaine). 

(6) Great Mrilein, Verbascum Thapsus (Culm- 
head). 

(7) The Wild Arum or Cuckoo-yint, Arum 
maculatum (Stogursey). 

(8) Greater  Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(school-children at. Oakhill). 


SwEET Nancy. _ (1) Greater €titchwort, 
Stellaria Holostea (Castle Cary district). 

(2) Narcissus (Crewkerne district). Mr. T. W. 
Cowan gives me the name of the particular species 
as Narcissus biflorus fl. pl. 


SwEET Nout. See SwEET CHESTNUT. 


SwEET Nuts. Common Yarrow or Milfoil, 
Achillea Millefolium (Leigh, Dorset). 


SWEET SuCKLE. Honey-suckle or Woodbine, 
Lonicera Periclymenum (Stoke-ander-Ham). 


SwzeEtT SULTAN. The general English name for 
the garden plant Centaurea moschata. 


SwEET THomaAs. The Narzissus (Luxborough). 


SWINE’s Cress. (1) A general English name 
for Coronopus procumbens. Known also as 
Wart-cress, but Dr. Watson tells me the latter 
name is better restricted to the other British 
species of Coronopus, C. didymus. 

(2) Common Nipplewort, Lapsana communis. 


SwIne’s Grass. Common Knotgrass, Poly- 
gonum aviculare. 


SWINE’s SnNoutT. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale, from the form of its receptacle. 


Sworp Grass. (1) A coarse Marsh Grass, 
Glyceria aquatica, often called DAGGERS or 
WITHERS. 

(2) Mr. T. W. Cowan tells me this is a common 
name for the Striped Ribbon Grass, Phalaris 
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arundinacea. Sometimes called Lapy’s (or 
GARDENER’S) GARTERS. 


Sworp Lity. (1) The Gladiolus. 
(2) The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus. 


SWORD OF SPRING. The garden Crocus (Hatch 
Beauchamp). 


Sworps. The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus ; 
in some districts applied more particularly to the 
leaves. 


SWORDS AND SPEARS. The Ribwort Plantain, 
Plantago lanceolata (Parkstone). 


TAACHY. Fungus on trees (Wincanton). 


TABLES AND CuHatRs. Seeds of the Box, Buxus 
sempervirens (Stoke-under-Ham and Muchelney). 
See CHAIRS AND TABITES. 


TACKER GRASS. Common Knot-grass, Poly- 
gonum aviculare. It is said to owe its name te its 
toughness having suggested a likeness to a 
‘‘tacker ”’ or shoemaker’s wax-end. 


TACKER WEED. Shezherd’s Purse, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris (schodl-children at Combe St. 
NichoJas). 

Tacets. <A _ school-girl at Bradford-on-Tone 
gives me this as a local name for Marigolds. 
This may possibly be a corruption of Tagetes, 
the generiz name of the French and African 
Marigolds, particularly in view of the fact that 
Mr. 'l. W. Cowan tells me that he once had as 
gardener a Devonshire man who called the Dwarf 
Marigold (Tagetes signata pumila) TaGEs, while 
al] others he designated as ‘“‘ Marigolds.”’ On the 
other hand, Mr. F. W. Mathews tells me he has 
heard the Marigold called TarGcets, and he 
attributed the name to an evident similarity to 
the targets of archery practice. 

TARE. (1) The Hairy Vetch, Vicia hirsuta. 

(2) Greater Bindweed, Calystegia sepium 
(Wilts). 

(3) Lesser Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis 
(Wilts). 

TARGETS.—The Marigold (Bradford-on-Tone). 
See TAGETS. 


AR VETCH (7.e., Tare Vetch). (1) Common 
Vetch, Vicia cracea(Winanton). See Tare (1). 

(2) A species of Tare, Ervum, that oczars 
among the corn, and in wet weather weighs it 
down (His Honour J. S. Udal, Dorset). 


TASSEL-FLOWER. The usual Eaglish name for 
an ornamental garaen annual of the Aster family, 
Cacalia coccinea w Emilia flamma. 


TaAssELs. (1) The flowersofthe Ash, Fraxinus 
excelsior (a schoo]-girl at Chilson). 

(2) Dr. Watson gives me this as a corrupted 
form of Teazel. 
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TatEy. A common cvatraction of the name 
Potato. 

~Tpa. The flower of the Sorrel or Sour-dock, 
Rumex Acetosa (Bridgwater and Stowey, near, 
Clutton). See SUGAR. 


TrA-cups. Butterzuvs, Ranunculus (Hatch 
Beauchamp). 

TEA-FLOWER. (1) The Meadow Sweet, Spirwa 
Ulmaria (Stoke-under-Ham). 

(2) Elder Blossom, Sambucus nigra (South 
Petherton and Fivehead). 

(3) Broad-leaved Willow-herb, Epilobium 
montanum (Leigh, Dorset). 


Tea Puant. (1) An old lady living at 
Mudford tells me that she has always known the 
Common Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria, by 
this name and by no other. In her younger days 
all the tea she drank was made from it. Anne 
Pratt says ‘“ The Agrimony is an ingredient in 
most vf the herb-teas which have from time to 
time been recommended to public notice.”’ Mr. 
F. W. Mathews tells me that an old resident of 
Blackmore, West Buckland, would never take any 
other ‘‘tea,’’ and attributed her long life and 
great vigour to the ase of this her favourite 
beverage. 

(2) Lycium chinense; ocften cultivated in 
cottage gardens as a hedge plant ; well established 
in Somerset. Dr. Downes tells me that the name 
is due to the fact that the plant was sent to the 
Duke of Argyll in mistake for the real Tea Plant, 
owing to the labels having got accidentally 
changed. 

TEAR YOUR MOTHER’S Eyes OvT. A lady at 
Exmouth gives me thi~ as a local name for the 
Germander Speedwell, Veronica Chamedrys. See 
Brirp’s EYE (1). 

TEASER. The Nodding (or Musk) Thistle 
Carduus nutans (Batcomte). 


TEDDIES. Potatoes; a corruption of the 
contraztion TATIES. 

Teppy Butrons. The Fiela Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis (Stoke-under-Ham). 

TELL (THE) TIME. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale. 

TEN o’CLocK. The Star of Bethlehem, 


Ornithogalum umbellatum (a school-girl at Dray- 
cott) See ELEVEN o’CLOcCK LaDy. 


Tens 0’ THOUSANDS. Virginian Stock, Mal- 
colmia maritima (Trowbridge). 
TETTER BERRIES. The fruits of the Waite 
(or Red-bezried) Bryony, Bryonia dioica. An old 
Eoglish name for the plant was TETTERWORT. 
TuHatcH. A Vetch of almost any species. 


Cultivated Vetches are almost invariably spoxen 
of as THATCHES. 
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THE Apostirs. The Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum (Thorne St. Margaret). 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. The Passion- 
flower, Passiflora cerulea (Puddletowa, Dorset). 


THE TWELVE DIscIPpLEs. The Passion-flower, 
as above (Staple Fitzpaine). 


THE VIRGIN’S MILK. Several school-children at 
Thorne St. Margaret give me this as a local name 
for the “‘ Milk Thistle,” by which they probably 
mean one of the Sow Thistles, Sonchus, as the 
true Milk Thistle or Virgin Mary’s Thistle,. 
Silybum Marianum, is exceedingly rare in 
Somerset. 


THIMBLE - KLOWER. (1) The Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea, particular:y in South Somerset 
and Dorset. 

‘2) Several species of Bell-flower. Campanula. 

THIMBLES. (1) The flowers of the Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

(2) The Harebell, Campanula rotundifolia. 

(3) The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris (Pilton). 

4) A Yeovil school-boy applies this name to 
the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


THInK OF ME _ ALWAYS. Forget-me-not,,. 
Myosotis (school children at Thorne St. Margaret) 


THOROUGH-W Ax. An old name for the Com- 
mon Hare’: -ear, Bupleurum rotundifolium Dr 
Prior sa,s the name of Thorow-wax or Throw-wax 
was given to the plaat by Turner (1548) Lecause 
“the stalke wax«th throwe the leaues.” Mr. 
Onions tells me Turner copied the German 
durchwachs (= through grow). 

THOUSAND LEAF. Common Yarrow or Milfoil 
Achillea Millefolium. The aames Milfoil and 
Millefolium both mean ‘thousand leaf.’”’? Mr. T.. 
W. Cowan tells me that in many places this plant 
is called THOUSAND SEAL. 

THOUSAND STARS. A Martock school-boy gives 
me this as a local name for the Michaelmas. 
Daisy. 

THREAD FLOWERS. The Hemp Agrimony, 
Eupatorium cannabinum (an Ilminster school- 
girl). 

THREE FACES UNDER A Hoop. The Pansy, 
both cultivated, Viola tricolor, and wild, V.. 
arvensis. 

THREE-FINGERED JACK. The Ruc-leaved 
Saxifiage, Saxifraga tridactylites (White’s Bristol 
Flora). The name tridactylites means “ three- 
fingered.” 

THROAT WoRT. A name given to a number of 
different plants which were formerly believed 
from the throat-Jike shape of their tiowers to 
cure diseases of the throat. The name is sent me- 
by several correspondents for 
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(1) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

(2) The Figwort, Screphularia. 

(3) Several species of Bell-flower, Campanula.. 
(4) Blue Throat-wort, Trachelium ceeruleum. 


THUMBS AND FincEerRs. (1) Common Furze, 
Ulex europeus (Wells). 

(2) Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus 
(Dorset); more generally called FINGERS AND 
THUMBs. 


THUNDER-BoLt. The Rev. H. Friend gives 
this as a Devonshire name for the Red Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas. See THUNDER-FLOWER a 


THUNDER Daisy. Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum. The Rev. Hilderic Friend 
says: ‘‘In Somersetshire the Horse-daisy or 
Ox-eye is devoted to the Thunder god, a curious 
circumstance when considered in connection 
with another fact—vyiz., that acorns are there 
called Jove’s Nuts. Now we all kaow that the 
Oak is emphatically Jove’s tree, but how is it 
that in Somersetshire these two names, not to 
mention others bearing on ancient religion and 
mythology, hve on when they have died out, or 
never existed, in other parts »f England ? ” 


THUNDER FLOWER. (1) The Red Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas (liton and Wiltshire). Cassell’s 
“Wild Flowers as they Grow,” speaking of the 
Poppy, says: ‘‘ Sometimes it has been known 
as ‘Thunder Flower’ or ‘ Lightning Flower,’ 
from a very curious superstition among children 
that if they pick it and the petals fall off, as they 
are apt to do, the children are then liable to be 
struck by lightning.” 

(2) Several correspondents in the neighbour-- 
hood of Blandford give me this as a local name for 
the Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 
more cOmmonly called THUNDER DAIsyY. 


THUNDER PLANT. The Houseleek, Semper- 
vivum tectorum, from an old belief that if planted 
upon the roof it would protect the house from 
lightning. 

TICKLERS (or TICKLING Tommizes). The rough 
seeds contained in the Hips or fruit ot the Dog-rose. 
The name is due to the use made of them by 
boys, who take out the seeds which the fruit 
coatains and put them down the back of another 
boy, where they tickle intolerably. Dr. Watson 
writes: ‘‘ These so-called seeds are really the 
true fruits. The red portion of the Hip is formed 
from the Calyx-tube, which encloses the true 
fruits.” 

TIGER’S MourH. The Snap-dragon, Antirrhi- 
num majus. 

TIME-FLOWER (or TIME-TELLER). The Dande- 
lion, Taraxacum officinale. 

TimoTHy. The Common Cat’s-tail Grass, 
Phleum pratense. 
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TIN KER-TAILOR GRASS. (1) Ribwort Plantain, 
Plantago lanceolata. So called from a game which 
girls ot the better class play with it, striking the 
heads together and at each Llow saying in succes- 
sion, ‘‘ Tiuker, tailor, soldier, sailor, gentleman, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief.’’ The blow which 
knocks the head off marks the one of these p7o- 
fessions which is to be that >of the futare husband. 
See Cock-GRAss and SOLDIERS. 

(2) Perenaial Rye-grass or Eaver, Lolium 
perenne, also used by girls to discover the occupa- 
tions of their future husbands. See Cock-GRaAss 
and DoEs My MoTHER WANT ME. 

(3) Fescue-grass, Festuca, used for the same 
purpose (Watchet). 


Trpsy, Tipsy LEAVES, or Tipsy PLANT. Com- 
mon ‘Tutsan (St. John’s Wort), Hypericum 
Androsemum (West Somerset and Hast Devon). 
Writing me some months ago with regard to my 
note under Bible Leaf (1), Mr. F. W. Mathews 
said: ‘‘ The BisLe LEAF of the list recently is 
designated Tipsy LEAVES in the western Black- 
downs; the name being evidently a corruption 
of Tutsan (S. John’s Wort). Children thereabout 
place the Jeaves in their Bibles on account of the 
pleasing perfume of the dried sprays.” 


Tisty-Tosry. (1) The ball-shaped flower of 
the Guelder-rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

(2) A ball made by stringing together the 
flowers of the Cowslips to amuse children; hence 
sometimes given to the Cowslip itself. 

(3) The name is sometimes given to the 
flowers of the “ Yellow Rose,’ Corchorus (or 
Kerria) japonica, because of their fancied resem- 
blance to a “ tisty-tosty ’’ of cowslips. 


Tirrsum. Tutsan (St. John’s Wort), Hypericum 
Androsemum. The popular name is said to be 
a corruption of the French toute saine, meaning 
«¢ All-heal,”? in consequence of the plart having 
been formerly largely used as a healing balm for 
wounds. 


Trrry-BorrLtes. The Hips or fruits of the 
Wild Rose, Rosa canina (Shoscombe). 

ToAps’ CHEESE. Toadstools (Ackerman, Wilts). 

Toaps’ HEApDs. Snake’s-head Fritillary, Fritil- 
laria Meleagris (N.W. Wilts, English Plant Names). 

Toaps’ Muat. ‘Toadstools. : 

Toaps’ MovutruH. Snake’s Head, Fritillaria 
Meleagris (N.W. Wilts). 

Tom Por (Putror Pup). The name of a well- 
knowa apple, excellent for dumplings. 


Tom THumsBs. (1) A very general name in 
this district for the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
cornic tlatus. 

(2) Several school-children at Bradford-on- 
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Tone and Sampford Arundel give this as a Jocal 
name for the Hop Trefoil, 7'rifolium procumbens. 


Tom THUMB’sS FINGERS AND THUMBs. Bird’s- 
foot Trefoil Lotus corniculatus. 


Tom THUMB’S HONEYSUCKLE. Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus (S.W. Wilts Sarum 
Diocesan Gazette). 


Tom (or TomMy) TIcKkLERS. The Hips or fruit 
of the Wild Rose. Sze TICKLERS. 


Tor Knot. The Black Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra (Winsham). 

Tossy Batts. Dr. Downes tells me that the 
cultivated double variety of the Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus, is always known by this name 
in LUminster. It has also been sent me by a 
number of young peorle living in that district. 


TOTTER-GRASS. Quaking grass, Briza media 
(Stoke-under-Ham). 

ToucH Me Nor. (1) The Yellow Balsam, 
Impatiens Noli-tangere, and the Garden Balsam, 
I. Balsamina, from the well-known way in which 
their seed-vessels curl up their valves spirally at 
the slightest touch, jerking their contents into 
the face of the person bending over them. 

(2) Mr. F. W. Mathews (Bradford-on-Tone) 
gives me this as a local name for the Thale-cress 
or Wall-cress, Sisymbrium Thalianum. 

(3) The Burdock, Arctium minus (school-boys 
at Muchelney). 

TowERs. The Spotted Orshis, Orchis maculata 
(an Evercreech school-boy). 


TowN WEED. Dog’s Mercury, Mercurialis 
perennis (West Moors, Dorset). Dr. Watson 
writes : ‘‘ M. annua may perhaps be the species 
meant. The name fits it much better as it 
often occupies cleared spaces in urban districts. 
M. perennis is a much more rural plant.” 


TRAVELLER'S COMFORT. Goose-grass, Galium 
Aparine (Deverill, Wilts). 

TRAVELLER'S EASE. Common Yarrow, Achillea 
Millefolium (Little Langford, Wilts). 

TRAVELLER'S JOY. A very general name for 
the Wild Clematis, Clematis Vitalba, first given to 
it by John Gerarde (1597). Mr. T. W. Cowan 
writes me :—‘‘ This presents a curious instance 
of a word originating in a mistaken etymology. 
Lat. viburnum: shortened in the French name 
to viorne. This Latinized into viorna was taken 
by Gerard to mean _ vi(am)—ornaus, the plant 
which decks the road with its flowers, and so 
cheers the traveller on his way, and Englished 
‘‘ Traveller’s Joy.”? He says ‘‘ is called commonly 
Viorna quasi vias ornaus, of decking and adorning 
waies and hedges, where people trauell, and 
thereupon I have named it the Traueilers Joie.’’ 
Gerarde, Herball p. 739. 
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TRAVELLER'S REST. Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare. 
The leaves are supposed to cure blistered feet 
(Wilts, Diogenes’ Sandals, p. 98). 


TREACLE Dass. Dr. Watson tells me that 
he has heard this name applied in Somerset to 
the Field Wood-rush, Luzula campestris, but only 
by north-country people. It is sometimes called 
CHIMNEY SWEEPS in Somerset, and when I was a 
boy at Castle Cary I often heard it called ZuLvu- 
FLOWER—=a corruption of the generic name. 


TREE. <A _ well-informed correspondent at 
Watchet gives me this as a local name for the 
Common Mallow, Malva sylvestris. 


TREE Moss. Lichens, especially Usneas. 


TREFOY or TREE-FOY. Trifolium. The variety 
of Clover which is sown annually. 


TRIVET. A common mis-pronunciation of the 
name Privet, in the Barrington district. 


TRUCKLES OF CHEESE. The Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris (Sexey’s Sshool). See CHEESEs. 


TRUE-LOVE or TRUE-LOVE-KNoT. The Herb 
Paris, Paris quadrifolia. Mr. T. W. Cowan 
kindly sends me the following quotation from 
Gerarde’s Herbali, p. 328 :—‘‘ Herbe Paris riseth 
up with one small tender stalke two handes high, 
at the very top whereof come foorth fower leaues 
directly set one against another, in maner of a 
Burgunnion crosse or a true love knot; for which 
cause among the auncients it hath beene called 
herbe Trueloue.”’ 


TRUMPET Cups. The Monkey Flower, Mimulus 
Langsdorfii (a school-girl at Thorne St. Margaret) 


TRUMPET FLOWERS. The Greater Convolvi lus 
or Bindweed, Calystegia sepium (Wellington 
district). 


TRUMPET Lity. The Arum Lily (Wembdon). 


TRUMPETS. (1) The Greater Convolvulus or 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium. 

(2) The Indian Cress, Tropewolum, commonly 
called Nasturtium (Paulton and Symondsbury). 

(3) The Fuchsia (Camerton). 

(4) The Daffodil (Evershot). 


TUCKER-GRASS. Common Knot-grass, Poly- 
gonum aviculare (West Somerset). See TACKER- 
GRASS. 


Tulie TREE. The Sycamore, Acer Pseudo- 
platanus ; the smell or taste of the young shoots 
is supposed by children to resemble that of the 
Talip (S.W. Wilts). 


TunFoot. Several school-girls in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chard give me this as a local name 
for the Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. See 
TUNHOOF. 
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TunHoor. Anold English name for the Ground 
Ivy, Nepeta hederacea. 


TURBAN. A school-girl at Kast Mark gives me 
this as a local name for the Tulip. Ii she is 
correct, it is very interesting, as our dictionaries 
trace the name Tulip through the French, Italian, 
and Turkish to the Persian dulband—a turban, 
and state. that the Tulip is so named because the 
gay colours and the form of its flower suggest 
those of some turbans. Gerarde says: “ After 
it hath beene some fewe days flowred the points 
and brims of the flower turne backward, lk: a 
Dalmatian or Turkes cap, calied Tulipan, 
Tolipan, Turban, and Turfan, whereof it took 
his name.” Herbali, p. 117. 


TURBAN BELL. A correspondent living near 
Sherborne gives me this as a local name for the 
Fennel-flower, or  Devil-in-the-bush, Nigella 
damascena. 


TURKEY RHUBARB. (1) The Burdock. 
Arctium. 
(2) The Butter-bur, Petasites ovatus. 


TURKEY'S Foop. Goose-grass or Cleavers, 
Galium Aparine (Wiaosham district). 


TURKEY’S Snovut. Love-lies-bleeding, Amar- 
antus caudatus. 


Turks Cap. The Martagon Lily, Lilium 
Martagon. 


TuRK’s HEAD. A correspondent at Burnham 
gives this as a lozal name for the Tiger Lily, 
Lilium tigrinum. 

TuRMUT. A _ mis-pronunciation of Turnip; 
very common through»ut the district. 


TURNSOLE. A name applied to several plants 
which are supposed to tarn their flowers towards 
tne sua; particularly the Heliotrope, the Sun- 
flower, and the Sua-spurge. 


TuRTLE Doves. (1) The Monk’s-hood, 
Aconitum Napellus (Sampford Arundel] and 
Horton). 

(2) The Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea (a school- 
girl at Thorne St. Margaret). 


TusHEROONS. Mr. Edward Vivian, of Trow- 
bridge, gives me this as a local name for non- 
edible fuagi. He writes: ‘“‘I have never seea 
the word printed and do not know its derivation, 
but it is very common colloquially.” 


TuTsan. The general English name for a 
shrubby species of St. John’s Wort, Hypericvm 
Androsemum. The name is derived from the 
French tout saine, meaning All-heal, in conse- 
quence of the esteem in which it was formerly 
held as a cure for wounds. 
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Turtiges. The flowers of the Morello Cherry, 
Prunus Cerasus (Dorset). 


Tutrry Pras. Several school children at Hast 
Mark give me this as a local name for the Sweet 
Pea, Lathyrus odoratus. ‘* Tvtty ”’ is used in the 
Somerset and Dorset dialect for a nosegay. 


Tuzzy Muzzy. Fruit of the Burdock, Arctium 
minus (Wilts). Miss M. J. Shute tells me the 
name is also used in Devon. 


TWELVE DIscIpLes. The Daisy, Bellis perennis 
(a school-girl at Chewton Mendip). 


TWELVE o’CLocxks. (1) A common name for 
the Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum umbellaitum. 
See ELEVEN o’CLOcK LADY. 

(2) The seed heads of the Dandelion, by which 
children pretend to tell the time by counting 
the puffs of breath required to blow all the seeds 
away. 

(3) The Yellow Goat’s-beard or Jack-g9-to- 
bed-at-noon, Tragopogon pratense. 

(4) The Convolvulus (? Calystegia sepium) 
(Donyatt). 

(5) The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis 
(a school-boy at Winscombe). 


TWwINKLING (or TWINKLE) STAR. The Greater 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea. (school-children at 
Paulton). 


Twiny Leas. The Rev. H. Friend gives this 
as a Devonshire name for the Red Bartsia, 
Bartsia Odontites. 


TwitcH. Couch-grass, Agropyron repens (West 
Somerset). 


Uttum. (1) A wmis-pronunciation of Elm, 
common over a great part of the district. Mr. 
T. W. Cowan writes :—Ulm-tree, an elm, in 
Wycliffe Isaiah xli., 19, is an assimilation to the 
Latin Ulmus. 

(2) The stalks of Peas, Beans, &., after the 
crop has been picked. A mispronunciation of 
Haulm. 


UMBRELLA-PLANT. The Butter-bur, Petasites 
ovatus. 


UMBRELLAS. (1) The Greater Convolvulus, 
Calystegia sepium. 

(2) The Wall Pennywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus- 
Veneris. 

(5) The Periwinkle, Vinca (Camerton). 

(4) Flowers of the Elder, Sambucus nigra 
(school-children at Paulton). 

(3) The Butter-bur, Petasites ovatus. 

(6) The Water Plantain, Alisma Plantago, 
aquatica (a school-girl at Ilminster). 


UMPLESCRUMP. Cow-parsnip or Hogweed- 
Heracleum Sphondylium (West Somerset). See 
LivpER-SCRIMP. . 
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UNDER-GROUND Ivy. (1) Ivy-leaved Toad, 
flax, Linaria Cymbalaria (Curry Mallet). 
(2) Ground Ivy, Nepeta hederacea (Draycott). 


UNDER-GROUND Nor. Earth-nut, Conopodium 
majus. 


UNDER-GROUND Roses. His Honour J. §8. 
Udal gives this as a Dorset name for the Double 
Pink Hepatica triloba. 


Upstart. The Meadow Saffron or Autumn 
Crocus, Colchicum autumnale, from the way in 
which its flowers start up suddenly from the 
ground without any sign of leaves. 


VARIEGATED NETTLES. Mr. Edward Vivian 
gives me this as a name for “ Cultivated indoor 
plants with a nettle-like leaf. They are quite 
stingless. Their leaves are found in a hundred 
shades of reds, browas, yellows, aad greens, 
irregularly and beautifully blotched.” I presume 
he refers to the Coleus. . 


Vases. The Dove’s-foot Crane’s-bill, Geranium 
molle (a school-girl at Tatworth). 


VEARNS. Several correspondents send me this 
as a local name for Ferns generally, and for the 
Bracken, Pteris aquilina in particula~. Mr. F. w. 
Mathews writes: “The word VEARN (not plur- 
alized but used generically) means only bracken 
eut for stock-bedding.” 


VELVET Dock. A _ school-girl at Brompton 
Regis gives me this as a local name for what e 
believe to be the Greater Mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus. 


Venus’ BasIN. The Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris 
(a school-boy at Bradford-on-Tone). Other old 
English names for the plant are Venus’ Baru and 
VENus Cup. Dr. Downes writes me : “ The 
leaves are connate, #.e., united at their bases. 
and surrounding the stem, so as to form a basin. 
The plant feeds on the insects which are drowned 
in the water which collects in this basin—an 
example of an insectivorous plant.’ 


VENUS’ CHARIOT DRAWN BY Two Dovzs. An 
old English namc for the Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus. 


VENUS’ ComMB. An 4d name, still frequently 
used, for the Shepherd’s Neeale, Scandix Pecten- 
Veneris. 

VeENvs’ Fry-Trap. The true Venus’ Fly-trap 
is Dionea muscipula, a Sundew found in the 
sandy bogs of Nocth and South Carolina; but 
I gather from several school-children at Wembdoa 
that the name is incorrectly used in that district 
for oar English Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia. 


VENUS IN HER Car. The school-children at 
North Cheriton and Holton give this name to the 
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Water Figwort, Scrophularia aquatica, and also 
to one or more of the Dead-Nettles, Lamium. 


Venus’ LOOKING-GLASS. (1) A general name 
ior the Corn Bellflower. Leqonsia hybrida. 

(2) Honesty, Lunaria biennis (a school-boy 
at Martock). 


VETHER-Vo. Common Feverfew, Chrysanthe- 
mum Parthenium. See FEATHER-FEwW. 


VieRNS. Ferns. Mr. Elworthy says “ Always: 
In speaking of VIERNS, generelly the vommon 
Bracken is meant, of which great quantities are 
cut for sedding.” 

VIoLIN StrRincs. Leaves of the Ribwort 
Piantain, Plantago lanceolata (Bridgwater). See 
FIDDLE STRINGS (2). 


VirnciIn Mary’s MiL.K Drops. Mr. Edward 
Vivian (Trowbridge) gives me this as a local 
mame for a plant unknown to him personally, 
but said to have a white spotted leaf. He 
no doubt refers to the Common Lungwort, 
Pulmonaria officinalis, or to one of the cultivated 
species in which the white spots on the leaves 
are more pronounced than in our native species. 


VIRGIN Mary’s NIPPLE. Rev. Hilderice Friend, 
writes in his ‘‘ Flowers and Flower Lore ” :— 
** During a recent visit tothe West of England I 
found that the name of Virgin Mary’s Nipple was 
eppiied by the people in some parts of Somerset 
to a certain flant noted for the milk-white 
sap which flows from it on being gathered. It is 
not a little curious that this plant, which belongs 
to the Spurge family, should in some places be 
conseiated to the devil; but so itis.” Mr. 
James Britten suggests that the particular plant 
referred to is probably the Sun Spurge, Huphorbia 
Helioscopia. 

VIRGIN MaAry’s TEARS. Common Lungwort, 
2 lmonaria officinalis (Weymouth). See Mary’s 

EARS. 


VIRGIN’s BowER. A general name for the Wild 
Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba. 


VIRGIN’s FINGERS. Correspondents at Hast 
Coker and Stockland (Devon) give me this as a 
local name for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


VIRGIN’s MILK. Several sehool-children at 
Thorne St. Margaret give me tnis as a local name 
for the ‘‘ Milk Thistle,” by which they probably 
mean the common Sow Thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. 


VLEXx. Flax (West Somerset). 


VomLeT. A common wmis-pronunciation of 
Violet. 


VREX or VREXEN. Rushes, Juncus by fonius 
{West Somerset). See REx-BusH and REXEN. 
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Voz. Gorse; Whin; Furze, Ulex europaeus. 

VuzzeEnN. A Dorset and East Somerset form 
of VUz. 

WaG-a-Wams (or WANDS). Quaking-grass, 
Briza media (East Somerset). 

WAGGIN’-GRASS. Quaking-grass, as above 
(Pulman). 

WaG-WAFERS. Quaking-grass (Charmouth). 


Wac-Wams (WANDS, WANTS, Or WANTONS). 
Quaking-grass, Briza media. 


WaAG-WINDS. Quaking-grass (Muchelney). 


W AITE-WEED (i.e., Wet-weed). The Dandelion’ 
Taraxacum officinale (Donhead, Wilts). See WEtT- 
ABED. é 


WAKE AT Noon. The Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum (North-West Wilts). 


WAKE Rosin. An old name, still frequently 
used, for the Wild Arum or Cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculatum. 


WALKING-GRaAss. Ao Iiminster schooi-girl gives 
me this as a local name for the Wild Oat, Avena 
fatua. 


WALLET. Beushwood; bramble-wood (Rey. 
W. P. Williams). 


WALL GINGER. Biting Stonecrop, Sedum 
acre; more often called WALL PEPPER. 


WALL Grass. Biting Stonecron, Sedum acre 
(Devon; Rev. H. Friend). 


WALL Litac. Red Spur Valerian, Kentranthus 
ruber (a school-boy at Axbridge). 


WALL PEPPER. Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre. 


WANDERING JACK. The Ivy-leaved Toad-fiax, 
Linaria Cymbalaria (Watchet). More oftea called 
WANDERING (or ROVING) SAILOR. 


WANDERING JEW. The old-fashioned pot plant, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa. See AARON’S BEARD (2). 


WANDERING Sartor. (1) The _ Ivy-leaved 
Toadfiax, Linaria Cymbalaria. 

(2) The name is also sometimes given in 
Devon to the Moneywort or “ Creeping Jenny,’’ 
Lysimachia Nummularia. 


WANDERING WILLIE. (1) School-children at 
Dunster, Bromptoa Regis, and Stockland (Devon) 
give this name to the Convolvulus—I do not know 
whether Greater or Lesser. 

(2) Miss Parkin tells me thet some of the 
school-children at Brompton Regis give this 
name to the Herb Robert, Geranium Robertianum. 


WARRIORS. Wallflowers, Cheiranthus Cheiri. 
See BLoopy WARRIORS. 
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Wart-CrEess. The general English name for 
Coronopus didymus; also used for the Swine’s 
Cress, Coronopus procumbens. 


Wart CURER (or PLANT). Greater Celandine, 
Chelidonium majus (West Somerset). 


Wart FLowEeR. The Rev. H. Friend says ** In 
Devoashire the Ranunculus is still called WARtT- 
FLOWER, On account of its milky juice being 
employed for painting those unsightly pro- 
tuberances.”’ Dr. Watson writes me: “ There 
is no juice which can be called milky in Ranun- 
culus. I expect that the Greater Celandine is 
the plant referred to. Its yellow juice, if regularly 
applied, cures warts. Confusion has perhaps 
arisen with the Lesser Celandine, and thenze to 
other species of Ranunculus.” 


WART-WEED. The Sun Spurge, Huphorbia 
Helioscopia, from its juice being used to cure 
warts. 

Wart-Worr. (1) The Greater Celandine, 
Cheiidonium majus, the juice of which is tsed to 
cure warts (Wilts). 

(2) The Petty Spurge, FHuphorbia Peplus 

WatcH CHAINS (29 WATCH AND CHAINS). The 
Laburnur, Laburnum vulgare; more often called 
GOLDEN CHAIN. 

Watcues. (1) A numbe~ of scho)l-girls at 
South Petherton give me thi; as a loca] name for 
a St. John’s Wort, but do not indicate the species 

(2) The Greater Celandine, Stellaria Holostea* 
(Stickland, Dorset). 

WATCHES AND CLOCKS. The Dandelion: 
Taraxacum officinale (a Yeovil schoo]-boy). More, 
often called CLOCKS. 


WATER ANEMONE. The Ivy-leafed Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus hederaceus (Zeais, Wilts). Dr. Watson 
tells me the name is used more particularly for 
the larger-flowered Water Crowfoots. 

WATER Bapres. The Marsr Marigolo, Caltha 
palustris (a Mechelaey school-boy). 

WATER BEETNEY (Or BETONY). Water Fig- 
wort, Scrophularia aquatica ; a popular remecy for 
inflammations. 

WatTeR Bigp’s-EYe. Brooalime, Veronica 
Beccabunga (Ajfingion, Devon). 

Water Butops. (1) The Marsh Marigold 
Caltha palustris. See May BLOoBs. 

(2) ‘The Yellow Water Lily, Nymphea lutea 
(Wilts). 

WATER BUBBLES. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris (Bruton and Thorncomte). 


WATER Bourrercur. (1) The Marsh Marigold 
Caltha palustris (Devon; Rev. H. Friead). 
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(2) The Lesser Spearwort, Ranunculus Flam- 
mula (Zeals, Wilts). 


WaTERCAN. The Yellow Water Lily. Nymphea 
lutea. 


WATER Cuckoo. Lady’s Smock or Cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis (S.W. Wilts). 


WATER CUPS. The Yeliow Water Lily, 
Nymphea lutea (Bridgwater). 


WATER ELDER. The Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus. 

WatTeR Fuac. The Yellow Iris, Iris Pseuda- 
corus. 


WaTER FoRGET-ME-NOT. The Evergreen 
Alhkanet, Anchusa sempervirens (West Somerset). 
Dr. Watson writes me that this must be an error, 
as the Evergreen Alkanet is not a water plant, 
but several correspondents in West Somerset 
assure me the name is so used. 


WATER GEORGIES. The Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris (Sexey’s School and Mells). 


WaTER GRASS. See OLD MAN’s BrEapp (5). 


WatTER LEEK. Broad-leaved Garlic or 
Ramsons, Allium ursinum (Staple Fitzpaine). 


WateR Lity. (1) The Yellow Iris, IJvris 
Pseudacorus. It will be easy to account for the 
Iris being localiy called a lily whea we remember 
that this flower is generally supposed to be the 
lily of France, and that one of our greatest 
writers speaks of 

** Lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one.” 


(2) The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris ; 
almost as commonly used as No. 1. 

(3) The Water Crowfoot, Ranunculus aquatilis 
(Charlton, Wiits, and West Somerset). 


WATER PEPPER. The Biting Persicaria, Poly- 
gonum Hydropiper. 


WatTER PopLar. The Black Poplar, Populus 
nigra. The name is applied also to Populus 
fastigata. 

WATER Rose. The White Water Lily, Castalia 
alba (North Petherton). 


Water Squirt. The Wild Angelica, Angelica 
sylvestris (Shoscombe). 


Wax Do.tts. Correspondents at Taunton, 
Chard, and Evershot send me this asa lecal name 
for the Common Fumitory, Fumaria officinalis. 


WaxworRkKs. Common Milkwort, Polygala 
vulgaris (Farley, Wilts). 


WAYBREAD. An old English name for the 
Greater Plantain, Plantago major. 
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WAYFARING TREE. A general name for the 
Mealy Guelder-rose, Viburnum Lantana. 


WAYSIDE Beauty. The Blackthorn, Prunus 
spinosa (a schol-boy at Hardington Mandeville). 


WAYSIDE BrReAD. The Greater Plantain, 
Plantago major (Wilts; Eng. Plant Names). 


WEASEL’s Nose. A_ variation of WEASsEL- 
SNOUT sent me from Kimmeridge, Dorset. 


WEASEL-SNoUT. A geueral English name for 
the Yellow Dead-nettle, Lamium Galeobdolon. 


WEATHER CLocks. The Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale ( school-boy at Long Sutton). 


WEATHER FLOWER. The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Anagallis arvensis (Milborne Port). 


WEATHER TELLER. The Scarlet Pimpernel, as 
above (We-t Somerset). 


WEATHER GLAss. The Scarlet Pimpernel, as 
above (East Somerset and Wilts). 


WEDDING FLOWERS. Anemoves (? Anemone 
memorosa) (Camerton). 


WEEPING GOLDEN BELLS. A lady at Wells 
gives me this as a lozal name for a species of 
Forsythia—a genus of slender shrubs of the 
Olive family, natives of China and J. apan, of which 
two species are cultivated in parks under the 
name of GOLDEN Rain. Mr. T. W. Cowan sug- 
gests the particular species would probably be 
FF. suspensa. 


WEEPING WILLow. In some parts of North 
Devon this name is given to the Laburaum, 
Laburnum vulgare, from its drooping clusters 
of golden blossoms, and its leaf being somewhat 
like that of the willow. The true Weeping Willow 
is Salix babylonica. 


WEEps. Dr. R. OC. Knight gives me this as 
an Hast Somerset word for long brushwood, 
bound into small bundles with three bonds 
(instead of one as an ordinary faggot), used for 
Shelter, e.g. lambing yards, open cow-stalls, &c. 
He telis me he has never heard it used in the 
singular. 

WELCOME HomzE, HusBAND, THOUGH NEVER 
so DrRunK. This very curious local name for 
the Ycilow Stonecrop, Sedum aere, is sent me 
by a lady at Hammoon (Dorset). 

WELp. A general English name for the Dyet’s 
Rocket or Yeilow Weed, Reseda Luteola: some- 
times called DyYER’s MIGNONETTE. 


WeEtsH Nour. The Walnut, Juglans regia. 


WET-ABED (Or WETTHE BED). The Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. 
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Wuart (or WuHat’s) o’CLock. The Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. See CLOcKS (1). 


Wuir Tor. The Mealy Guelder Rose or Way- 
faring Tree, Viburnum Lantana (Rampisham, 
Dorset). 


WHiskERS. The Moschatel, Adoxa Moschatel- 
lina (many school-children at Paulton). 


WHISKERS ON THE EARTH. Grass (school- 
children at Thorne St. Margaret and Oare). 


Wut ALLER. A West Somerset name for the 
Elder, Sambucus nigra. 


WHITE AND RED. Wild Arum or Cuckoo- 
pint, Arum maculatum (Leigh, Dorset). 


WHITE ANGEL ORCHID. Miss Ida Rope” tells 
me that this name is given in the Bristol district 
to the Great Butterfly Orchis, Habenaria chlor- 
antha. 


WHITE ARCHANGEL. The White Dead-nettle, 
Lamium album. 


WHITE ASH. The Common Goutweed, #gopo- 
dium Podagraria. See ASHWEED. 


WHiIrE BELLS. (1) The Snowdrop, Galanthus- 
nivalis (Paulton). 

(2) Lily of the Valley, Convallaria majalis. 

(3) Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Bathealton). 


WuitE Berry. “Snow on the Mouatain,”’ 
Arabis alpina (Aller). 


Wuire BLUEBELL. A white variety of the 
Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta. 


Wuite Bottites. A_ fairly general name2 
throughout the district for the Bladder Campion, 
Silene latifolia. 


WHITE CocK-RoBIN. Bladder Campion, Silene 
latifolia (Kast Harptree). 


WuitECurs. The Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis 
(an Evercreech school-boy). 


WuitEe Easter. ‘Snow on the Mountain ” 
(2? Arabis alpina) (Chaffcombe). 


WHITE-FLOWER. The Greater Stitchwort, Stel- 
laria Holostea (Wilts). 


WHITE-FLOWERED GRASS. Mr. Edward Vivian 
(Trowbridge) gives me this as a local name for 
the Stitchwort, as above. 


WHITE FLOWER OF HELL. Miss Ella Ford, of 
Melplash, gives me this as a local name for the 
Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia, in consequence 
of the poison supposed to be contained in its 
leaves and ‘“ bladders.’’ This, I think, must 
be entirely due to a misconception. The young 
leaves are frequently eaten by children, and are 
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supposed to have a flavour of green peas; they 
have also been used as a substitute for Asparagus, 
and I believe are quite harmless. Mr. F. Edward 
Hulme, in his “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” writes : 
—“ The plant was once called the Cucubalus, a 
word derived from the Greek words, signifying 
a bad or noxious growth. It is evident that 
the name, first employed by Pliny, has beea 
diverted from the plant to which he applied it, 
and to which it may have been most appropriate, 
and has by some medizval misconception been 
given to a plant altogether innoxious.” 


WuirEe Fritts. The Daisy, Bellis perennis 
(Camerton). 


WHITEHEADS. Spikes of the Great Reed Mace 
or Bulrush, Typha latifolia, when the downy 
matter has ripened and lost the colour which 
gave them the name of Blackheads (D-von). 


WHITE HELL-FLOWER. See WHITE FLOWER OF 
HELL. 


WHITE Hoop. Bladder Campion, Silene lati- 
folia (Dunster). 


WauitE Lacey. (1) White Stonecrop, Sedum 
album (Odcombe). 

(2) ‘‘ Snow on the Mountain,” Arabis alpina 
(a Yeovil school-b=y). 


Ware Lapy. The school-children at Hatch 
Beauchamp give me this as a local name for the 
Mallow, but it is not easy to see the reason. 


WHITE QUEEN. The Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis (school-children at Otterhampton). 


WauirE RiIpInc Hoop. (1) The White (or 
Evening) Campion, Lychnis alba (Membury, 
Devon). 

(2) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(Alfington, Devon). 


WuHuitE Rosin. The White Campion, Lychnis 
alba (Dorset). 


WuitrE RosBIn Hoop. (1) The White Cam- 
pion, Lychnis alba. , 

(2) The Bladder Campion, Silene latifolia 
(Zeals, Wilts). 

WuitE Rock. (1) Arabis alpina. 

(2) Cerastium tomentosum. Both plants are 
more often called SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN or 
Snow IN HARVEST. 


WuHuiTE Rocket. Common Rocket »2r Dame’s. 
Violet, Hesperis matronalis ; common single white 
variety. 

WHITE SHIRTS. Greater Convolvulus or Hedge 
Bindweed, Calystegia sepium (Martock school- 
boys). 


en 
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Wuite Smock. The Greater Convolvulus, 
Calystegia sepium (Membury, Devon). 


WHITE SMOCK-FROCK. The Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris (Fivehead). 


WHITE SNAP-JACKS. The Sea Campion, Silene 
maritima (Minehead). So called from the fact 
its “‘ bladders ”’ are frequently snapped by children 
on the backs of their hands, with a sharp noise. 


WHITE STING NETTIILE. The White Dead- 
nettle, Lamium album (Devon). 


Waite (or WHIT) SuNDAys. (1) The Rev. 
H. Friend says: ‘In both North and South 
Devon this name is given tothe Narcissus biflorus.” 
Several school-children at Hawkchurch send me 
WHITE SUNDAYS as a loca! name for Narcissi, 

(2) The Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
(Devon). 

(3) Several school-children at Brompton Regis 
give me this as a local name for ‘‘ Whitsuntide 
Balls”? by which I imagine they mean the 
Guelder Rose. 


WHITESUN GILAWFERS. (1) The Double 
White Rocket, Double-flowering Hesperis matron- 
alis (F. T. Elworthy). 

(2) Other correspondents in West Somerset 
and elsewhere apply the name to the Stock, 
Matthiola. 


WuHItE WATCH AND CHAIN. The Acaci 
(school-children at Ilminster). ce 


WuitE WEED (or Woop). The Mealy Guelder 
Rose, Viburnum Lantana (Wilts). 


Wuirsun Batts. (1) The Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus. 

(2) The Ked Peony, Paonia officinalis (Stock- 
land Bristol). 


Wuir SunpAy. See WHITE Sunpay. 


Wuirsun FLowErR. (1) The Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus (North Petherton). 
(2) The Wood-sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella (Dorset). 


WHITSUN GILAFFER, GILAWFER, or GILOFFER 
(1) Anumber of correspondents in West Somerset 
and other parts of the county give me this as a 
local name for the Bromvton Stock, Matthiola 


ancana. 
(2) The Rev. W. P. Williams gives it as a 
Somersetshire name for Carnations, Dianthus 
Caryophyllus, and also 
(3) Wallflowers, Cheiranthus Cheiri. 


WHITSUN GILLY-FLOWER. A Bridgwater cor- 
respondent gives me this as a local name for White 
Rozket, Hesperis matronalis. 


Wuirsun Rose. The Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
Opulus (Axbridge). 
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WuirsuN TASSELS. The Guelder Rose, as 
above (Bradford-on-Tone). See May TaAssELs. 


WHITSUNTIDE. The Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (Mr. 
F. W. Mathews, Bradford-on-Tone). 


WHITSUNTIDE BossEes. The Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus (Thorncombe and Charmouth). 
Applied in some districts to the garden variety 
only. 


WHITSUNTIDE GILLy (or JELLY) FLOWER. (1). 
A correspondent at Broadstone gives me this as 
a local name for the Sweet Rocket, Hesperis 
matronalis. 

(2) The Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, vicar of 
Bittoa in 1870, writing of the Pink, said it is 
not so named for its colour ; it comes by an easy 
and well-ascertained zourse from ‘‘ Pentecost,’ 
and is in fact the WHITSUNTIDE GILLY-FLOWER 
of our ancestors. 


WHITTY-TREE. The Mealy Guelder-rose, Vibur- 
num Lantana (S.W. Wilts). 


Wo STOLE THE DONKEY? The Goose-grass 
or Cleavers, Galium Aparine (North Somerset). 


WiIcKkED TREE. The Lesser Dodder, Cuscuta 
Epithymum (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 

WICKEN TREE. The Mountain Ash, Pyrus 
Aucuparia (Compton, near Yeovil). Dr. Watson 
tells me that WICKEN-BERRY is a common name 
in some parts of the Pennines. 


Wipow’s Cap. The Calceolaria (Bruton). 

WIpow’s WEEDS. The Columbine, Agquilegia 
vulgaris (Tiowbridge). 

WIpD-WIND (Chewt2n Mendip) and 

WippyY WINE (Chilton Polden). See Wuiruy- 
WIND. 

WIGGER-WAGGERS. Quaking Grass, Briza 
media (Bradford-on-Tone). 


WIGGLE WAGGLES. Quaking Grass, as aboye 
(East. Somerset, and Bradford--on-Tone). 


WIGGLE WANTOMS. Quaking Grass (Chewton 
Mendip). 

WIGGLE WANTS. Quaking Grass (S.W. Wilts). 

WIGGLE WOGGLES. Quaking Grass (Dorset). 

Wicey WANTONS. Quaking Grass (Chewton 
Mendip). 

Wic Wams. A common name for the Quaking 


Geass, Briza media, over the Hastern half of 
Somerset and parts of Dorset and Wilts. 


Wig WANDS. Quaking Grass, as above 
(Dors:>t). 


Witp ASPARAGUS. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum pyrenaicum (Somerset and S.W. 
Wilts). See BaTH ASPARAGUS. 
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Witp Aster. The Field Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis (Ubley). 


WILp BuLts’ Eyes. Mr. W.C. Baker, late of 
Maunsel, gives me this as a local name for a 
species of St. John’s Wort, Hypericum. 


Witp Bunny Raspsits. Yellow Toadflax, 
Iinaria vulgaris (Stalbridge). 


Wimp CABBAGE. (1) The Sea Cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea; very rare in Somerset, but 
abundant on the banks of the Yeo between 
Ilchester and Mudford, where it can only be 
considered as an escape from cultivation (Rev. 
R. P. Murray). 

(2) The Schoolmaster at Batcombe gives me 
this as a local aame for the Yellow Rocket, but 
I fancy there must be some confusion here, 


Witp CALCEOLARIA. A young lady at Welling- 
ton gives me this as a loca] name for the Bird’s- 
foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 


WILp CHRISTMAS RoskE. The Green Hellebore, 
Helleborus viridis. 


WILD CHRYSANTHEMUM. Ragwort, Senecio 
Jacobea (Alfington, Devon). 


WILD CORNFLOWER. (1) The Corn Bluebottle, 
Centaurea Cyanus. 

(2) The Greater Knapweed Centaurea 
Scabiosa. 

(3) The Biack Knapweed, Centaurea nigra. 


Witp Crocus. The Meadow Saffron, Colchicum 
autumnale ; more often called AUTUMN CROCUS. 


Witp ForGcet-MsE-Nor. (1) The Field Scor- 
pion-grass, Myosotis arvensis. Other species of 
Myosotis are called Forget-me-not but the prefix 
** Wild ” appears to be limited to this particular 
plant. 

(2) Mrs. H. Day gives me this as a North 
Petherton name for the Woodruff. Asperula 
odorata. 


Witp GapmouTtH. The Yellow Toadflax, 
Tinaria vulgaris (Bradford-on-Tone). 


Witp GERANIUM. (1) The Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum. 

(2) Common Mallow, Malva sylvestris (Staple 
Fitzpaine). 

(3) A dozen school-children at Paulton give 
me this as a local name for the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linaria Cymbalaria. This, of course, is a 
mistake—I cannot say how wide-spread it may 
be in that district—but it would probably be 
traceable to a single source. 


WILD GOLDENCHAIN. Yellow Melilot, Melilotus 
altissima (Shoscombe). 


Witp Hors. A school-girl at Stogursey gives 
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me this as a local name for the Meadow-sweet, 
Spirea Ulmaria. There appears to be some 
confusion here. i «lf 


Witp HyacintH. (1) This name rightly 
belongs to the Bluebell, Scilla non-scripta, but a 
number of correspondents in South and West 
Somerset and in Pevon apply it to 

(2) The Harly Purple Orchis, Orchis mascula. 


WILp Lity. Common Arum or Cuckoo-pint, 
Arum maculatum (Devon). 


WiLp Liquorice. (1) The Rest-harrow, 
Ononis. repens. 

(2) The Sweet Milk-vetch, Astragalus glycy- 
phyllos (White’s Bristol Flora). 


Witp LoBELIA. Common Milkwort, Polygala 
vulgaris (Puddletown). 


Witp Lonpon PRIDE. (1) Mr. F. W. 
Mathews, of Bradford-on-Tone, gives me this as 
a local name for the Enchanter’s Nightshade, 
Circea lutetiana. 

(2) The Wood Sanicle, Sanicula europea 
(Staple Fitzpaine). 


Witp OnrIons. Broad-leaved Ga:lic, Allium 
ursinum. 


Witp PxHtox. The Willow-herb, Epilobium 
(Wellington). 


Witp Potato FLoweR. The Woody Night- 
shade or Bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara. Dr. 
Watson adds: ‘‘ And probably is much more 
likely to be applied to the Black Nightshade, 
S. nigrum. 


Witp PurRsES. Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella 
Bursa pastoris (Camerton). 


WiILp RHUBARB. (1) The Burdock, Arctium. 

(2) The Butter-bur, Petasites ovatus. 

(3) The  Colt’s-foot, Tussilago Farfara 
( Watchet). 

Witp RosEMARY. (1) An old name for the 
Lady’s Bed straw, Galium verum. 

(2) The Marsh Andromeda, Andromeda 
polifolia (White’s Bristol Flora). 


Wit~p SHAMROCK. (1) The Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella. 

(2) The Tuberous Moschatel, Adora Mos- 
chatellina (Watchet). 

(3) Black Medick or Nonsuch, Medicogo 
lupulina (school-children at Thorne St. Margarit). 


WILD SNAPDRAGON. (1) Yellow Toadflax, 
Linaria vulgaris. 

(2) Also, and more properly, to the Weasel- 
snout, Antirrhinum Orontium (Dr. Watson). 


Wit~p SprnacH. Mercury Goosefoot or Good 


King Henry, Chenopodium Bonus - Henricus 
(White’s Bristol Flora). 
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Witp SwEeT PHA. (1) This name appears to 
be given to several different species of Vetch; 
many correspondents do not indisate any par- 
ticular species, but others name the Tufted 
Vetch, Vicia Cracca, the Bush Vetch, V. sepium, 
the Common Vetch, V. sativa. Miss Roper adds 
the Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea, Lathyrus 
sylvestris. 

(2) The Rest-harrow, Ononis repens. 

Witp Tansy. The Silverweed, Potentilla 
Anserina. 


Witp TuHyme. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corniculatus (Wells, Rev. R. P. Murray). 


WiLp Topacco. (1). The Burdock, Arctium 
(Bradford-on-Tone). 
(2) Plantain, Plantago (Yeovil school-boys). 


Witp Tomato. (1) Mr. F. W. Mathews 
(Bradford-on-Tone) tells me that the common 
Nightshade, Solanum nigrum, is sometimes 
known by this name. 

(2) <A correspondent at Wimborne gives it as 
a local name for the Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
Belladonna. This is probably a mistake due to 
contusion with the Woody Nightshade or Bitter- 
sweet, Solanum Dulcamara. 


Witp VINE. The White (or Red-berried) 
Bryony, Bryonia dioica. 

WILp WILLIAM. A school-girl at Oake gives 
me this as a local name for the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. Mr. T. W. Cowan tells 
me that in some parts of England it is an old 
name for the Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 


WILD WILLow. The Great Hairy Willow herb, 
Epilobium hirsutum (Wilts: Great Estate, 
chap. 2). 

WILLIAM AND Mary. The Virginian Stock, 
Malcolmia maritima (school-girls at Ilminster). 


WILLow Buiossom. The Rev. H. Friend gives 
this as a Devonshire name for the Phlox, and 
suggests that it i. possibly due to some confusion 
witb the Willow-herb. See WiILD PHLOx. 


Witlow-Hers. This is the general English 
name for the genus Epilobium, but it is some- 
times applied to the Great Yellow Loosestrife, 
Lysimachia vulgaris, and several correspondents 
send me the name in this connection. Mr. W.S. 
Price tells me it is generally given to this plant 
in the Wellington district. 

WILLOW-STRIFE. The Purple Loosestrife, 
Lythrum Salicaria (Dunster and Compton, near 
Yeovil). 

WILLOW-Wort. Mrs. H. Day gives me this as 
a North Petherton name for the Yellow Loosestrife, 
Lysimachia vulgaris. 
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WILTSHIRE WEED. The common Elm, Ulmus 
campestris. The compilers of the Wiltshire 
Glossary say: ‘“‘This is a term frequently 
occurring in books and articles on Wilts, but it 
would not be understood by the ordinary Wilt- 
shire folk.’ See ELEM. 


Wim-Wams. The Quaking-grass, Briza media 
(Axbridge scho2]-children). 

WIND FLOWER. A very common name for the 
Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa. The name 
Anemone is derived from the Greek anemos—the 
wind, because the plant is said to love the wind. 


Winp-GRass. Apera (White’s Bristol Flora). 


Winp-Mitts. The Blue Iris (school-children 
at Oakhill). 


WINE GLASSES. Canterbury Bells, Campanula 
medium (Borosughbridge). 

Winp-Pirz. A correspondent at Compton, 
near Yeovil, gives me this curious name for the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. It may 
possibly be a corruption of WINK-A-PEEP or 
WINK-AND-PEEP given by Britten & Holland as 
a country name for this plant, from the way in 
which its flowers close or wink on damp days, 
and Open or peep again when the weather be- 
comes fine. 

Wines. (1) The winged seeds of the 
Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-platanus (Wellington). 

(2) The winged seeds of the Ash, Fraxinus 
excelsior (Chewton Meadip). 

WinG-Wones. Quaking-grass, Briza media 
(North Curry, Stoke St. Gregory, and Wilts). 

WINTER DAISY and WINTER GERANIUM. The 
Rev. H. Friend says :—‘‘In Somerset a small 
Chrysanthemum is called Winter Daisy, while 
the large varieties are known as Winter 
Geraniums.”’ 

WINTER GILLY-FLOWER. The Wall-flower, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri. 

WINTER GREENS. Curled Kale, Brassica 
fimbricata (EF. T. Elworthy). 

‘WINTER-PICK. His Honour J. S. Udal gives 
this as a Dorset name for a large kind of Sloe. 

WINTER Rosw. (1) The Hellebore (Devon). 

(2) The Peony (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash). 

WINTER STRAWBERRY. The Strawberry tree, 
Arbutus Unedo. 

WIRRAL (WORRAL or WURRAL). Black Hore- 
hound, Ballota nigra. (S.W. Wilts, Somerset 
border). 

WisHES. A correspondent at Chilmark (Wilts) 
gives me this as a local name for the Dandelion, 
Taraxacum officinale. 
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Witcues’ Arms. The Common Hemp-nettle, 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (Miss Ella Ford, Melpiash). 


Wircues’ Cap. The Sunflower, Helianthus 
annuus (a school-girl at Smallridge, Axminster). 


WITCHES’ GOWAN. Cultivated species of the 
Globe-flower, Trollius. 


WitTcHEs’ THIMBLE. (1) The Harebell, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia. 

(2) A Taunton lady applies the name to the 
Ivy-leaved Bell-flower, Wahlenbergia hederacea. 


WitTcH FLOWER. (1) The Woody Nightshade, 
Solanum Dulcamara (Shoscombe). 

(2) The Enchanter’s Nightshade, Circcea lute- 
tiana (Shoscombe). 


WitcH Hatsp. The Wych Elm, Ulmus glabra 
(West Somerset). 


WitcH TREE. The Wych Elm, as above. 


WITHERS. A coarse grass growing in marshy 
places ; commoniy called Sword-grass, because 
the biacdes are broad and sharp, Glyceria aquatica. 


WITH-VINE (WIND or WINE). (1) The Field 
Convoivulus or Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis. 

(2) Less frequently the Hedge Convoivulus, 
Calystegia sepium. 

(3) Couch-grass, Agropyron repens. 


WitHy. The Willow or Osier, Salix. All 
species are known by this name. 


WITHY-BIND. Field Convolvulus or Bindweed, 
Convolvulus arvensis (Evershot). 


WITHY-WEED. Field Convolvulus, as above 
(Ilminster and Horton). 


WITHY-VINE (WIND or WINE). (1) The com- 
monest name for the Field Convolvulus or Bind- 
weed, Convolvulus arvensis. Mr. F. T. Elworthy 
says this name for the troublesome weed has 
remained unchanged for a thousand years. 

(2) Mr. Edward Vivian tells me that in the 
Trowbridge district this name is also applied to 
the Wild Clematis, Clematis Vitalba. Dr. R. C. 
Knight tells me he has. heard the name so used 
at Castle Cary. 


WITHY-WINNY (or WINy). The Common (or 
Black) Bryony, Tamus communis (school-girls 
at Stockland, Devon). 


Woap WAx (or WAXEN). Dyer’s Green-weed 
or Dyer’s Wain, Genista tinctoria. 

Wo.Lp MAN’s BEARD. A Dorset form of OLD 
MAN’s BEARD, which see. 


WoLEewort. A Wincanton school-girl gives 
me this as a local name for the Lesser Willow- 
herb, Lpilobium parviflorum. 
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WOLF’S-BANE. The Monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus. 


Wo.ur’s Eyr. A school-girl at Evershot sends 
me this as a local name for the Small Bugloss, 
Iycopsis arvensis. Anne Pratt says the Dutch 
call this plant Wolfs-chyn, and this, as well as the 
scientific name, has a reference to the fancied 
resemblance of this flower to the face or eye of 
a wolf ; but he must have had a very active fancy 
to whose mind the resemblance was first sug- 
gested. 


Woman’s NIGHT-cAPp. The Wood Sorrel, 
Oxalis Acetosella (a school-girl at Brompton 
Regis). 

Woop ALONE. The Moschatel, Adoxa Mos- 
chatellina (Miss Ella Ford, Melplash), 


Woop AsH. The Wood Sorrel, Ozalis Aceto- 
sella (a school-girl at Chewton Mendip). 

Woop Etprer. Dr. R. C. Knight gives me 
this as a Somerset name for the Wood Sanicle, 
Sanicula europea. 


Woop LAvUREL. The Common Spurge Laurel, 
Daphne Laureola. 


Woop PxEA. The Tuberous Bitter Vetch, 
Lathyrus montanus. 


Woop Wax. (1) Dyer’s Greenweed, Genista 
tinctoria (Wilts and Dorset). 

(2) Needle Whin, Genista anglica (Farley, 
Wiits). 

(3) The Broom, Cytisus scoparius (school- 
girls at S ock'and, Devon). 


Woop WEx. A Dorset form of Woop-wax (1). 


WooLiy Heaps. Tie Wood Anenome, Anenome 
nemorosa (Dowiish Wake). 


WoRD (Or WOARD) APPLES (7.e., hoard apples). 
Mr. F. W. Mathews, of Bradford-on-Tone, gives 
me this as a local term ap >[ied to dessert fruit as 
as distinguish d from cider fruit, th latter being 
used fresh and juicy, but the former being stored 
or hoarded to mature and mellcw. 


WORM-SEED. The Worm-seed Treacle-mustard, 
Erysimum cheiranthoides. The name owes its 
origin to the seeds of the plant being used as a 
vermifuge. 


Wormwoop. (1) The true Wormwood is 
Artemesia Absinthium, but through confusion the 
name is sometimes applied to the Mugwort, 
A. vulgaris, and also to the Southernwood or 
Boy’s Love, A. abrotonum. 

(2) The Nipplewort, Lapsana communis 
(Watchet). 


Worts. The Whortleberry, Vaccinium Myrtil- 
lus ; more particularly applied to the fruit. 
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Wounpwort. (1) This is the general English 
name for plants of the genus Stachys. 

(2) A lady at Martock gives me this as a local 
name for the Common Yerrow, Achillea Mille- 
folium, which was formerly used as a vulnerary. 
One of its old English names was Souldier’s 
Wound-wort, and one of its present popular 
names is Nose-bleed. 

(3) Several correspondents apply the name 
to the Common Golden-rod, Solidago Virgaurea ; 
formerly greatly esteemed as ‘‘a soveraigne 
wound-herb, inferior to none, both for inward and 
outward hurts.”’ 


WREN FLOWER. The Herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. See JENNY WREN. 


Wok. A Somerset pronounciation of Oak. 
Wots. A Somerset pronounciation of Oats. 


YALLERS. The Ragwort, Senecio Jacobea 
(Brean). 


Yap-MovurH. A Taunton correspondent gives 
me this as a local name for the Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum majus. 


YARD DAIstes. The Feverfew, Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium (Queen Camel). Dr. Watson writes: 
—‘* Much more likely to be applied to Matricaria 
Chamomilla, or M. inodora, <r Anthemis Cotula. 
These daisy-like plants are mor. commonly found 
in yards taao the Feverfew.”’ 


YELLOW Betts. The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus (Paulton school-children). 


YELLOW Boutrons. (1) The Common Tansy, 
Tanacet 1m v ‘Igare. 
(2) Buttercups, Ranunculus (Camerton). 


YELLOW CLOVER. Hop Trefoil, Trifolium 
procumbens. 


YELLOW Cups. Buttercups in general (Zeals, 
Wilts). 


YELLOW DEvILs. One of my Somerset corres- 
poadents sent me this as a local name for the 
Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus, but I unfortunately 
omitted to mike a note of the particular part 
of the county from which it came. 


YELLOw Heaps. Common Groundsel, Senecio 
vulgaris (a school-girl at Chewton Mendip). 


YELLow Hotty. Mr. F. W. Mathews, of 
Bradford-on-Tone, gives me this as a name 
sometimes applied in that district to the Barberry, 
Berberis vulgaris, from the colour of the flower and 
the prickliness of the leaves. Several corres- 
poadenis point out that the leaves of the Common 
Barberry are not prickly. Miss Roper suggests 
the species referred to may be B. aquifolium, 
which is often planted as cover for pheasaats. 
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Mr. Britten suggests Mahonia, which I believe 
is another name for the species mentioned by 
Miss Roper. 

YELLOow Lapiges. The double form of the 
Daffodil, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus (Muchelney) 


YELLOW MatpEens. The Daffodil (Ilminster 
school-girls). 

YELLOW Ox-EyEe. The Corn Marigold, Chry- 
santhemum segetum. 


YELLOW PIMPERNEL. A general English name 
for the Wood Loosestrife, Lysimachia nemorum. 


YELLOW PRINCE. Yellow Wallflowers, Cheir- 
anthus Cheiri (Axbridge school-children). 


YELLOW ROCKET. Common Winter-cress, 
Barbarea vulgaris. 


YELLOW Rose. The Japanese shrub, Kerria 
(or Corchorus) japonica. 


YELLow Stars. The Colt’s-foot, Tussilago 
Farfara (Aller). 


YELLOW STRAWBERRY. Common Avyvens or 
Herb Bennet, Geum urbanum (Ditcheat). 


YELLOW THATCH. Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus 
pratensis (Zeals, Wilts). 


YELLOW TRUMPETS. The Daffodil, Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus (Hatch Beauchamp and Paulton 
school-children). 


YELLOW WATER Lity. This is, of course, the 
usual English name for Nymphea lutea, but Mrs. 
H. Day tells me that in the North Petherton 
district the name is frequently applied (in error) 
to the Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris, and Miss 
Roper tells me the name is so used in the Chew 
Magna district also. 


YELLOW WEED. A general English name for 
the Dyer’s Rocket, Reseda Luteola. 


YEO BRIMBLE. See YOE BRIMBLE. 


Yrs oR No. The Rye-grass, or Eaver, Lolium 
perenne (South Petherton school-girls). See 
Dors My MoTtHER Want ME? Love Mr, Love 
Me Not, and TINKER TAILOR GRASS. 


YETH. Very -ommonly used in West Somerset 
and in parts of the Quantock country for various 
kinds of Heath and Heather. 


YEW BRowLe. G. P. R. Pulman gives this 
as a local name for the Dog Rose, Rosa canina, 
in the Crewkerne and Axminster district. See 
YOE BRIMBLE. 

YorE BRiIMBLE. The Common Bramble, Rubus 
fruticosus. Mr. F. T. Elworthy says: ‘* The 
term is specially applied to one of the long rank 
rope-like runners which are so obstructive to the 
beaters in a covert, and which are much sought 
after by broom squires for binds or tyers,” 
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YORKSHIRE Fog. Soft Meadow-grass, Holcus 
lanatus. 


YounG Man’s Button. The cultivated double 
variety of the Daisy, Bellis perennis (Closworth). 


ZAMIGUSETS. A school-girl at Nettlecombe 
(correct in a number of other names) gives me this 
as a local name for the Bladder Campion, Silene 
latifolia. At Kilton (not many miles distant) 
the name SAMMY GUSSETS is given to the Early 
Purple Orchis. 


ZENVY. Wild Mustard or Charlock, Brassica 
arvensis. It was formerly known as Sinapis 
arvensis, and is said to take its local name of 
Zenvy from Sénevé, a French derivative of the 
Greco-Latin sinapi. 


ZEPHYR FLOWER. The Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa. See WIND-ELOWER. 


Zia-ZaG. (1) The Zig-zag Clover, Trifolium 
medium. 

(2) <A lady at Stoclland Bristol gives me this 
as a local name for the Maple (Acer campestris) 
and Sycamoie (A. Pseudo-platanus). 


ZILGREEN or ZINGREEN. The House-leek, 
Sempervivum tectorum. See SELGREEN. 

ZINEGAR. The Stock, Matthiola incana. See 
SINNEGAR. 

ZINVY. See ZENvVY. 

Zoe. A Stink-horn; a very bad-smelling 
fungus, Phallus impudicus. 


ZuLu FLOWER. As a boy at Castle Cary I 
often heard the Field Wood-rush, Luzula cam- 
pestris, called by this name, which I assumed to 
be a corruption of Luzula. 


In bringing to a close this list of Popular 
Names of Flowers, &c., which has been appearing 
in this paper every week for the past 18 months, 
I wish once more to express my indebtedness 
to the hundreds of the helpers, both old and 
young, without whose assistance this collection 
of names could never have been compiled. It is 
literally true to say that several hundred 
readers of the four papers owned by the pro- 
prietors of the Herald, and also several hundred 
boys and girls in the schools of Somerset and the 
bordering counties, have each contwibuted a 
longee or shorter list of names ; and my share of 
the work has been simply to arrange these many 
names in alphabetical order and to note the 
districts from which they have come. From the 
first I fully realised the handicaps under which 
I should be working in attempting to compile 
a list of this kind with my very limited know- 
ledge of the subject, and before venturing upon 
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publication I determined to secure, if possible, 
the interest and help of a few of the best 
botanists I knew, and of experts in this 
branch of folk-speech. The response was 
most encouraging ; I received ready promises of 
help from everyone whom I approached, and I 
am more than grateful for the generous way in 
which those promises have been fulfilled. I feel 
particularly indebted to the following ladies and 
gentlemen for the kind and valuable help they 
have been good enough to give me in the final 
preparation of the list for publication :— 


Mr. James Britten, K.C.S.G., F.L.S., Brentford, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Botany,” and Joint 
Compiler with Mr. R. Holland of the “‘ Dictionary 
of English Plant Names.” 


Mr. T. W. Cowan, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S., 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Clevedon. 

Dr. Harold Downes, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S., 
Ilminster. 

Dr. R. C. Kaight, D.Se., D.1.C., Imperial 
College, South Kensington. 

Mr. W. D. Miller, Cheddoun, Taunton. 

Mr. C. T. Onions, Old Ashmolean, Oxford, 
one of the Editors of the ‘‘ Oxford Eaglish 
Dictionary.” 

Miss Ida M. Roper, F.L.S., Bristol. 

Dr. W. Watson, D.&c., A.L.S., Tauaton School. 


IT am also grateful to Miss M. J. Shute (late of 
Oare), Mr. F. W. Mathews (Bradford-on-Tone), 
and Mr. W. S. Price (Wellington) for a consider- 
able amount f help in this direction, particularly 
in connection with names used in their Own 
districts. 

All these have done me the favour of 
going carefully through advance proofs of my 
list as I have put it into type, and they have. 
not only made many useful and interesting 
additions to it, but they have also corrested 
many errors which, but for their kind services, 
I should either have made or allowed to pass un- 
detected. 

T wish to make it quite clear that those 
who have kindly helped me in this direction must 
not be considered ia any way responsible for any 
faults which may be found in the list as 
I have printed it. Most of them have been good 
enough on more than one occasion to make 
valaable suggestions which I have not seen my 
way to adopt, and some of them have criticised 
quite frankly both my method of arrangement 
and the inclusion of some of the names, particu- 
larly of those which I have inserted as coming 
only from a scprool-boy or school-girl in some 
village. In this matter I have followed through- 
out the policy which I laid dowa in my preface, 
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in which I tried to make it clear that in thus 
printing the names which it had been my privilege 
to collect, I was merely offering a contribution 
towards a more worthy glossary for our county, 
which I hope may some day be compiled by an 
abler man, who will probably find no difficulty in 
deciding how many of these names may be worth 
preserving. In the meantime, everyone into 
whose hands a copy of my list happens to come 
must decide for himself the value which he will 
Place upon names which I have allowed to appear, 
upon what he may coasider doubtful authority. 

My original intention was to follow this glossary 
with an index, in which all the scientific names 
of the plants mentioned would be arranged in 
alphapetical order, and under each would be given 
the whole of the local names for that particular 
plant which had appeared in the glossary. I am 
afraid this idea must be abandoned. The list of 
names has already extended over maay more 
months than I anticipated, and such an index as 
I contemplated would occupy a column of this 
paper every week for many months yet to come. 
I cannot believe that it would be of sufficient 
interest or value to justify the large amount of 
time, money, and space which would be necessary 
to compile ana print it. One of the chief purposes 
of such an index has to a great extent already 
been met by the many cross references which have 
been given all the way through the glossary. 

A. S. MACMILLAN. 
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